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THE INQUISITION SCENE IN “ THE MIRACLE” 


In this, the dramatic peak of the great spectacle, the nun’s life is threatened by the fury of the mob 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


N NOMINATING Mr. John W. Davis 
for the Presidency the Democratic party 
has returned to its highest traditions, 
which are also its most successful tra- 
ditions. The candidacies of Grover 

Cleveland, and of Woodrow Wilson in 1912 
were logical forerunners of the nomination 
of John W. Davis. Moreover, the circum- 
stances which called forth Cleveland’s slo- 
gan “public office is a public trust’ were 
somewhat the same, although not so grave, 
as the conditions recently exposed in the 
Kepublican party. 

In naming a man of the highest character 
and ability from the forward looking but not 
trom the radical wing of the party, the conven- 
tion has followed the precedent which has led 
to every Democratic success since the Civil 
War. 

And John W. Davis is better equipped for 
the Presidency at the time of his nomination 
than were either Cleveland or Wilson, for 
he has had a more constant contact with all 
sorts and conditions of men than had Mr. 
Wilson, and a wider range of experience than 
had Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. Davis’s law experience has ranged from 
a defense of “‘ Mother”’ Jones, a strike agitator, 
to cases for the largest business corporations. 
lis experience with humanity has been with 
people in a small town in West Virginia, with 
people in Government service in Washington, 
in New York, and abroad. In the legislature 
of West Virginia, in Congress, in the Solicitor 
General’s office, in the Embassy in London he 
has seen and been a part of Democracy in the 


working. He is mentally at home with the 
small and the great. There are no limita- 
tions of geography, class, or calling upon him. 

He knows the United States and its 
problems. He knows, moreover, European 
problems. 

He has in all this a much wider experience 
and vision than most of our Presidential 
nominees of either party, and he has acquired 
this while still only fifty-one years old, so that 
his energy is unimpaired. 

What is the spirit behind this equipment? 
Some of the Western delegates at the conven- 
tion feared that a man who had ever dealt 
with big business could only be animated by 
a desire to protect collected wealth. They 
erred. John Davis’s mentality is not one that 
calls “safety first.” A man who has had 
less experience in solving difficult problems 
can more glibly promise great results. Mr. 
Davis knows so much about American and 
foreign questions that, while his promises are 
likely to be less than those of more radical 
temperaments, his performances are likely to 
be greater. Sanity in method and idealism 
in purpose—these are the qualities that John 
W. Davis embodies, and they are qualities 
especially needed at the present crisis in 
American history. 

Mr. Charles W. Bryan’s nomination for the 
Vice-Presidency is partly dictated by political 
expediency. It represents an attempt to “har- 
monize”’ certain elements in the party. Mr. 
Bryan has made a successful and popular 
Governor of Nebraska, and should acceptably 
fulfill the rdle mapped out for him. 
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OHN W. DAVIS, of West Virginia, nominated by the Democratic 
National Convention for the Presidency of the United States 
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HARLES W. BRYAN, Governor of Nebraska, the nominee of 
the Democratic National Convention for the Vice-Presidency 














ENERAL CHARLES G. DAWES, of Illinois, was nom- 
inated for the Vice-Presidency of the United States 
the Republican National Convention on June 12th 
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IEUTENANT RUSSELL L. MAUGHAN, who, between 
- dawn and dark on June 23rd, flew the 2,670 miles between 
Mitchel Field, Long Island and Crissey Field, San Francisco 

















( \ ASTON DOUMERGUE, President of the Republic of France. His 


' election, which took place recently, followed on the heels of the 
resignation of M. Alexandre Millerand, under whose administration 
the present Premier, M. Herriot, had refused to form a Cabinet 














The March 
General Dawes and the Vice-Presidency 


HE nomination of Charles G. Dawes 
presents the Vice-Presidency in a new 
aspect. It is only rarely that candi- 
dates for the Presidency itself have much rep- 
utation beyond the border of the United 
States. Most Vice-Presidential candidates 
have not been particularly well known, even 
in their own country. The name of General 
Dawes, however, is already famous in two con- 
tinents. It is impossible to pick up a copy of 
an English or European newspaper without 
finding his name on every page and almost 
every column. That others than General 
lJawes made great contributions to the Report 
is no secret; yet the fact remains that popular 
acclaim has attached the name of the Vice- 
Presidential candidate to that document and 
that it will pass into history under this desig- 
nation. 
And it is especially important in that the 
Dawes Report promises to become a charter 
of great historic importance. With every day 


the probability increases that it will fulfill 
the expectations of its well-wishers and _ be- 
come the basis of the European settlement. 
[he latest political developments in Europe 


are helpful to this end. The Labor Govern- 
ment in Great Britain, which is far more use- 
ful and influential in European affairs than 
its predecessor, has made the Dawes program 
itsown. The Herriot Ministry in France has 
assumed a far more cooperative attitude than 
its predecessors. M. Poincaré, it is true, 
did give his adhesion to the Dawes Report, 
but it was only half-hearted, reluctantly 
compelled by the pressure of circumstances, 
and coupled with the statement that France 
would maintain her position in the Ruhr until 
the Dawes terms had been fulfilled. M. 
llerriot’s acquiescence goes a long way beyond 
that. His spirit is not one of unwilling ac- 
ceptance; it manifests a sincere relief that a 
way has apparently been discovered out of 
the European impasse, and even a certain 
enthusiasm for the experts’ labors. It is not 
his plan to maintain French supremacy in 
the Rhineland and the Ruhr until the last 
reparation bill is paid. As soon as the de- 
tails are arranged and the plan put in opera- 
tion, the Ruhr occupation will end and the 
resources of that region will be available to 
Germany for meeting her obligations. The 
new Marx Government in Germany is simi- 
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larly showing a more conciliatory attitude. It 
is drafting bills for the Reichstag carrying out 
the Dawes provisions, and the sentiment of 
the German people, with the exception of the 
irreconcilable majority, is evidently pressing 
the new Cabinet for prompt action. 

It is at least a happy augury that the name 
of the man held chiefly responsible for this 
forthcoming settlement should be so closely 
associated with the Presidential campaign. 
It gives the campaign a new distinction and, 
it is to be hoped, a new significance. It may 
even presage a new era in American affairs 
and a widening of the American horizon. 
[he day when this country will have some- 
thing in the nature of a foreign policy may 
be approaching. Certainly the election of 
Mr. Dawes would be accepted by Europe as 
a sign that the period of isolation was ap- 
proaching an end. That President Coolidge, 
in that event, would continue the wise policy 
of President Harding and insist that the 
Vice-President attend Cabinet meetings may 
be taken for granted. The presence of Gen- 
eral Dawes at the time that his program is 
being put into operation would give the 
reorganization of Europe new life and en- 
couragement. Under these circumstances 
also it is hard to believe that Washington 
would remain merely a passive spectator. 


Macaulay’s Gloomy Forecast on America 


RE forces at work leading to the de- 
generation of American life? This is 
apparently becoming one of the most 

discussed topics of the day. The pessimist 
is abroad—occasionally a corporation lawyer, 
occasionally a college president, now and then 
a popular Christian preacher, more fre- 
quently the casual “man in the street’’— 
with prophecies of impending national decay 
constantly on his lips. 

In certain quarters there is a harking back 
to the celebrated prognostication of Lord 
Macaulay, printed as an appendix in the 
second volume of Trevelyan’s “Life and Let- 
ters.’ In 1857-1859 Macaulay corresponded 
with Mr. H. S. Randall, of New York, on 
the subject of the permanence of American 
institutions and the American democracy. 
His letters disclose that he had little faith in 
the future of the United States. He believed 
that the American nation had committed a 
great error in moulding its democracy on the 
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Jeffersonian, instead of the Washingtonian 
or Hamiltonian plan. That the nation had 
based its institutions on Jefferson’s ideas was 
in itself a surprising discovery, and betrays 
Macaulay’s inadequate grasp of American 
institutions; it was, indeed, merely another 
of those sweeping dogmatic generalizations 
which represented his chief defect as an 
historian; yet what he had in mind was the 
general prevalence in this country of universal 
manhood suffrage. He did not believe that 
“the supreme authority in the state ought 
to be entrusted to the majority of citizens 
told by the head; in other words, to the 
poorest and most ignorant part of society.” 

“| have long been convinced,” Macaulay 
continued, “that institutions purely demo- 
cratic must, sooner or later, destroy liberty or 
civilization, or both. | have not the 
slightest doubt that if we had a purely demo- 
cratic government here [in England] the 
effect would be the same. Your 
fate | believe to be certain, though it is 
deferred by a physical cause.”” That cause 
was the existence of vast quantities of cheap 
land, which provided an abundant food supply 
for the people and thus kept them contented. 
But the time would come when America 
would be as thickly populated as Great Bri- 
tain, when her abundant acres would no 
longer feed her masses, and when hunger and 
poverty would stalk through the land. Then, 
and then only, would American institutions 
be subjected to the test. “‘ Your Constitution 
is all sail and no anchor,” wrote Macaulay. 
“When a civilization has entered on this 
downward progress, either civilization or lib- 
erty must perish. Either some Czsar or 
Napoleon will seize the reins of government 
with a strong hand, or your Republic will be 
as fearfully plundered and laid waste by 
barbarians in the twentieth century as the 
Roman Empire was in the fifth; with this 
difference, that the Huns and Vandals who 
ravaged the Roman Empire came from with- 
out and that your Huns and Vandals will 
have been engendered within your own coun- 
try by your own institutions.” 

lt is perhaps untrue to say that this proph- 
ecy has failed, for the condition on which it 
was based—the inability of American land to 
feed its own population—has not yet arrived. 
The conditions which Macaulay foresaw, in- 
deed, are more completely realized at present 
in his own country. Ten years after these 
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letters were written, Great Britain itself b 
came “ Jeffersonian,” in the sense that it ex 
tended the suffrage to practically all classe 
At present, therefore, the two inescapab 
conditions of national decay as foreseen b 
Macaulay—‘‘the supreme power of the stat 
entrusted to the majority of its citizens, tol, 
by the head,” and the inability of the natio: 
to feed itself—are operating in England. 
England rapidly going to ruin? Some of he: 
native pessimists believe so; and not improb- 
ably Macaulay himself would see in a Labo 
Government, in the existence of the dole, i: 
old-age pensions, and in the endless schemes 
some realized, some under discussion, fo: 
spending the taxpayers’ money in the in 
terest of the masses, merely that plunderin 
of the rich by the poor which he regarded a, 
the inevitable outcome of democratic inst; 
tutions. 


Facts Making for American Stability 


HAT signs are there that th 

forces of decay are also working in 

the United States? For several 
months a special committee of the Nationa! 
Civic Federation, under the chairmanship o! 
Mr. John Hays Hammond, has been studying 
this question. Its preliminary report, re- 
cently published, hardly justifies the gloom o! 
the Macaulays of 1857 or the Macaulays oi 
to-day. It is a story of national progress 
and of individual betterment, in practically) 
every direction. The condition of the work- 
ing man to-day, compared with his condition 
fifty or seventy-five years ago, is in itself a 
justification of American life. 

In these days of high wages for labor of al! 
kinds, there is a particular appropriateness 
in republishing Horace Greeley’s plea, written 
in 1850, for $1.123 a day for day labor. 
“Two hundred and fifty days at $1.123 a 
day,” he says apologetically, “is $281.25 
per annum. This may seem a large amount 
to many, but in fact it is not too much.” 

But it is not only in increased wages that 
the state of the working man has improved. 
Shorter hours, sanitary working surround- 
ings, compensation for accidents, health in- 
surance, opportunities for education, and a 
hundred innovations sometimes grouped un- 
der the head of “welfare work” have practi- 
cally changed his condition from that of a 
serf to that of an independent, prosperous 
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citizen. The improvement in the agricul- 
tural classes is even more sensational. Farm 
,achinery in itself has worked a revolution 
in the farmer’s life. The improved standard 
living on the farm—with its telephones, 
electric lights, bathtubs, radios, victrolas, 
rural mail deliveries—is even more striking 
than in the city. The new outlook opened by 
the automobile in the country districts, the 
ervices rendered by the Federal and state 
sricultural departments, the improved facil- 
ties for credit, the reconstruction of rural 
‘ighways, have completely transformed coun- 
try life. The vast changes wrought every- 
where by modern sanitation and the new 
discoveries in medicine are a familiar story. 
Elementary and higher education is now a 
commonplace in American life. Housing in 
‘reat cities has made such astonishing prog- 
ress that there are no longer any slums, in 
the sense in which the word was used fifty 
vears ago. The tone of public life, despite 
the recent revelations in Washington, has im- 
mensely improved. Social conditions in great 
\merican cities—the absence of vice from the 
streets—is a constant astonishment to visitors 
from overseas. The improved status of 
woman in all relations of life is a sufficient 
inswer to those who believe that the nation 
is on the downward grade. The development 
of art museums in all large cities in itself 
testifies to a vast improvement in popular 
taste. The vigor with which the United 
States asserted itself in the Great War suf- 
ficiently indicates that there has been no 
decay in the national spirit. As to industrial 
progress, this is perhaps the greatest marvel of 
modern times.. “With 6 per cent. of the 
world’s population, we produce 54 per cent. 
of the iron, 64 per cent. of the steel, 64 per 
cent. of the oil, 69 per cent. of the cotton, 43 
per cent. of the coal, and 52 per cent. of the 
timber. By far the greater part of these 
commodities is consumed by our own people.”’ 
If it be urged that these considerations af- 
fect chiefly our -mgterial welfare, it must be 
remembered that Macaulay rested his case 
also upon material grounds—and in that he 
was a sane political philosopher. The fact 
is, of course, that Macaulay’s generalization 
was an extremely shallow one. That a starv- 
ing nation will rise and plunder the rich is 
true enough, but they will do this irrespective 
of the form of government under which they 
live. The existence, or non-existence, of 
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universal suffrage has nothing to do with 
the matter. The French peasants did this in 
1793 Without the formality of the vote, 
and the Russian peasants, without the slight- 
est assistance of Jeffersonian institutions, 
have done the same thing’ in more recent 
times. If starvation becomes the rule in the 
United States, the same thing will happen 
here; it is a commonplace which hardly 
needed to be formulated, and the particular 
political institutions under which we live 
will not affect the result one way or the other. 
The only way to preserve any nation is to 
give the average citizen his share of the 
necessities, comforts, and refinements of life. 
The nation that best fulfills this ideal, which is 
the ideal of democracy, is the one that will 
live longest. The encouraging fact in Amer- 
ican history is the extent to which this con- 
ception is shaping the national destiny. That 
is a more effective “anchor” for the state 
than any constitutional provision could 
possibly be. 


“The Ethics of Opium” 


HE opium traffic is an especially un- 

lovely aspect of that contact of East 

and West which many have hailed as 
one of the greatest achievements of modern 
civilization. Yet, strange to say, there is a 
prevailing impression that the most de- 
plorable phases of this traffie have been sup- 
pressed. That there is a better international 
conscience in the matter, and that certain 
countries, particularly the United States, have 
really accomplished much in the way of re- 
form are facts, yet any one who thinks that 
the world situation has greatly improved will 
find, in reading the recently published 
“Ethics of Opium,” by Miss Ellen N. La 
Motte, that the truth is quite in the other 
direction. 

In 1907, an Anglo-Chinese agreement pro- 
vided for the gradual elimination of opium 
from China. Great Britain agreed to cut 
down the exportation of Indian opium into 
China at the rate of 10 per cent. a year, and 
China, on her part, agreed to curtail the na- 
tive growth of poppies at the same rate. The 
conscientious fulfillment of this treaty would 
have meant that, in ten years, China would be 
freed of the curse which for nearly two cen- 
turies had been sapping her national vitality. 
According to Miss La Motte the plan, for a 
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time, was faithfully carried out; in 1917, 
China had staged a national celebration which 
was to usher in a new era, in which drug ad- 
diction was to play no part. But human 
cupidity and human weakness once more 
dashed all these hopes. The utter corruption 
of such slight remains of central government 
as China possesses, the practical independence 
of the provincial leaders, who raise opium for 
the payment of their troops, and the anarchy 
that exists in all sections, explain the re- 
sumption of poppy growing in all parts of the 
empire; the facilities for smuggling opium, or 
preferably morphia, from all the surround- 
ing countries—India, Japan, and the numerous 
European colonies—account for the fact that 
China is about as completely drugged now as 
it has ever been. 

Opium-prohibition in China indeed, has 
had a history not unlike that of alcohol- 
prohibition in the United States. The opium- 
bootlegger has been as active in smuggling into 
China the forbidden drug as have his coun- 
terpart rum-runners on our own Atlantic 
seaboard, and even more successful. Most 
countries, with opium to sell, have participated 
in this traffic. The United States is the only 
one that has successfully put an end to the 
systematic drugging of a helpless and friendly 
people. There was a time when the morphia 
factories of the United States turned out 
large quantities for smuggling into China. 
The Jones-Miller Act of 1922, however, for- 
bade the shipping in bond of any foreign-made 
morphia across the United States for re- 
export to any other country; our own im- 
ports of opium, according to Miss La Motte, 
are being limited to our medical needs, so that 
we have no surplus morphia to export, and 
any country which now buys the American 
product must clearly show that it is intended 
for medical use. Americans can take the 
greatest satisfaction in a statement recently 
issued in Pekin. “The International Anti- 
Opium Association of Pekin wishes to give 
wide circulation to the fact that, in 1922, not 
one ounce of American-manufactured nar- 
cotics was seized in China. This effective 
administration of the American narcotic laws 
is worthy of emulation by other countries. 

For the encouragement of all who 
are working in the great anti-narcotic cam- 
paign let it be remembered that China is 
not now being ‘deluged with American nar- 
cotics,’ and we trust that such words may 
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never again appear in print.” Similarly. 
Americans should take satisfaction in th 
knowledge that among the many blessings 
American occupation has brought to the Phil- 
ippine Islands is the suppression of the opium 
evil. 


The Warren Hastings Opium Policy 


N ITSELF this demonstration is a great 
achievement, a manifestation of that spirit 
of decency and conscience which, it j 
hoped, will supplant the desire for gain as the 
guiding motive in international relations; it is 
perhaps even more valuable as an example, as a 
proof that this great evil can be checked, and 
that the codperation of friendly governments 
with China can abolish it. Opium, in its me- 
dicinal use, is one of nature’s greatest boons t 
suffering humanity; in its abuse, it is one of 
the most destructive banes. Its wide-spread 
appearance in the latter aspect dates from 
the British occupation of India at the close 
of the Eighteenth Century. India grew on 
a luxuriant scale a kind of poppy not strong 
in its morphia content; Indian opium there- 
fore is not particularly valuable in medicine 
and has been raised for two centuries almost 
entirely for the benefit of addicts, chiefly the 
Chinese. 

Warren Hastings, in 1735, succinctly set 
forth the “ethics of opium.” “Opium is not 
a necessary of life,’’ he said, “ but a pernicious 
article of luxury which ought not to be per- 
mitted except for purposes of foreign com- 
merce only, and which the wisdom of the 
government should carefully restrain from 
internal consumption.”’ Probably no states- 
man ever put more baseness in so few words. 
Protect your own people from the opium 
habit, but flood other unprotected countries 
with it for the purpose of gain—that is what 
the Hastings dictum meant and that is pre- 
cisely the policy adopted in practically all 
countries to-day. Thus, in many European 
nations—Great Britain, France, The Nether- 
lands especially—there are the strictest kind 
of measures taken to protect the native pop- 
ulation from narcotics. In the Asiatic colo- 
nies of these countries, however, the opium 
traffic is increasing. In practically all, the 
taxation of opium furnishes a large part of the 
state revenue. Another reason for its en- 
courdgement is, that it is regarded as indis- 
pensable for attracting Chinese coolie labor. 
Wherever there are Chinese coolies, it ma) 
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be taken for granted that opium 
will be found. A curious evi- 
dence of Japan’s “civilization,” 
on the Western model, is that it 
has adopted the European policy 
in the matter of this destructive 
drug. It protects its own people 
from its use, but it floods China 
with great and ever increasing 
quantities of morphia. 

In 1921 the League of Nations 
passed a resolution limiting ; 
opium production to “‘legitimate’’ “% 
needs. But “legitimate opium,” 
in the Indian sense, is opium for 
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smoking and eating. Hence, in 

1923, the American Government tried to 
have the definition “medical and scientific’’ 
substituted for the word “‘legitimate.”’ The 
league has agreed to call a world conference 
in November, at which a satisfactory policy 
should be adopted and enforced. 


Our National Sense of Values 


NE of the most interesting tables as- 
sembled in years is that recently 
compiled by the American Educa- 

tional Digest. \t discloses the ways in which 
Americans spend their income, personal, state, 
and national. The chart, which is reproduced 
on this page, tells the story. 

Naturally here is material for a thousand 
moralizing sermons. The fact that we waste 
SIX or eight times as much money as we spend 
on churches and schools is the one that im- 
mediately arrests attention. That Ameri- 
cans spend almost as much annually in crime 
as they invest provides abundant substance 
lor serious thought. That luxuries take as 
heavy a toll as food, clothes, rent, and the 
items presumably grouped under the heading 
“Living Costs” will also inspire the usual 
parallels with decadent Rome. Yet it is not 
so certain, after all, that the exhibit is neces- 
arily a basis for pessimism. That education 
might desirably make a better showing than 

> per cent. is true, yet it is not likely that any 
other country does so well even as this. 
[hat small percentage in reality represents 
a vast expenditure and supports an educa- 
tional system which, in comprehensiveness 
and effectiveness, is still the marvel and the 
envy of the enlightened in all countries. 

Probably the pessimist will be chiefly 


alarmed at the sums spent on “luxuries.”’ 
Yet this is not necessarily disconcerting. 
American life is chiefly distinguished from 
Furopean and Asiatic existence in that it 
possesses the spirit of joy. Americans are 
above all happy and contented. They parti- 
cipate, as masses, in the attractions and the 
delights of life—in other words, the luxuries 
—as do no other people. This expenditure 
for “luxuries’’ indicates the extent to which 
American democracy has really gone. It 
does not represent expenditures for dissi- 
pation, for despite the shallow alarms con- 
stantly put forth we are not a dissipated 
people. It really means money spent for 
motor cars, children’s toys, talking machines, 
pianos, radio sets, theater and movie tickets, 
books, and a thousand other things not in- 
dispensable to existence, but indispensable 
to any possible joy derived from it. That 
we should spend almost as much for luxuries 
as for the necessaries of life: what a crowning 
glory that really is to the American experi- 
ment! In itself it explains why the United 
States is almost the only great government in 
the world to-day that is solidly established and 
that does not show signs of breaking down. 

Still, we do waste too much, and crime is a 
swollen luxury that wecan profitably cut down. 


Who Will Buy the New Cars? 


ITHIN the last decade the mak- 
ing of motor cars has become a 
giant industry, ranking third in 
the country in the value of its manufactured 
product and being the third largest shipper 
of manufactured articles on the railroads. 
There are now nearly as many motor vehicles 
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in use in this country as there are telephones— 
more than fifteen million of each. Specula- 
tion as to the future of this youthful giant has 
been a favorite occupation of people statistic- 
ally inclined since it began its rapid growth. 

Two views as to its future have recently 
been presented—one by the Cleveland Trust 
Company, the other by the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. The former, 
in its Business Bulletin, brings out graphi- 
cally the enormous growth that has taken 
place in the use of the motor vehicle. In- 
creased output, sold at declining prices, has 
created and satisfied the demand, and the 
comparatively small number of cars elimi- 
nated each year has helped to swell the total 
in operation to more than fifteen million auto- 
mobiles and trucks. 

Commenting on the future, the Cleveland 
Trust Company says: “The industry is 
faced by difficult alternatives. It will either 
have to find new users in far greater numbers 
than it has in the past, or it will have to sell 
great numbers of families more than one ma- 
chine apiece, or it must greatly expand its 
exports, or it must reduce its output. In 
practice it will probably do all of these things 
in varving degrees. In theory another solu- 
tion would be to make cars that would not last 
so long, but actually cars are being better 
made all the time. They are progressively 
improving in quality, they last longer, and 
they represent each year greater value for the 
money.” 

The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, composed of manufacturers of 
cars, could hardly be expected to look to the 
future through as dark a glass as this. If one 
can judge from the presentation of future 
possibilities contained in their latest book of 
“Facts and Figures of the Automobile In- 
dustry,” it is still looking to the future 
through highly rose-tinted glasses. According 
to this publication, “ There are more prospec- 
tive automobile owners in the United States 
than there are motor cars registered to-day.” 

According to the 1920 Census, there are 
41,614,248 persons gainfully employed in 
this country. At the end of 1923 there were 
13,404,000 automobile owners (excluding mo- 
tor trucks). Assuming that these owners are 
all recipients of the higher incomes, that 
leaves the entire field of those receiving in- 
comes under $1,500 a year still unsupplied 
with motor transportation. 
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“While it cannot be assumed,” the auto- 
mobile manufacturers say, ‘‘that all of th 
28,150,000 gainfully employed non-owners «| 
automobiles are prospects, yet it must be 
remembered that the rate of incomes of thes: 
persons is not fixed. Millions of them ar 
young people who will move up into the 
higher brackets.’ 

Then comes the point that adds plausi- 
bility to the predictions of the automobil: 
makers—a point that should not be lost sight 
of by others who are considering the prospects 
of this industry: 


It is important to bear in mind that the growth 
in the motor vehicle market depends on the abilit 
of the lower income brackets to purchase use. 
cars, not necessarily new cars. 

The ability of these groups, for instance, to 
purchase millions of used cars at $200 each, would 
have a similar effect to that if they purchased new 
vehicles, for the purchase of the used product en 
ables the owner of it to buy a new automobile. 

In general, the process is not selling brand new 
cars to first time owners, but of pouring in at th: 
top, with the used cars being traded in and going 
to a secondary market. 


On what minimum income a car can 
be operated, especially a second-hand one, 
has not yet been determined; but it has 
been demonstrated that people will go with- 
out many other things before they give up 
ownership of an automobile. There are 
few fatalities among automobile owners. As 
the industry advances from its recent period 0! 
great growth, the elimination, or fatalities, 0! 
cars will increase and the replacement busi- 
ness itself will sustain a giant industry. 


Colonists and Rebels as Artists 


T IS commonly said, and perhaps more 
commonly believed, that the American 
colonists had no sense of artistic values 
While Milton, Hobbes, John Bunyan, Rob- 
ert Herrick, and Richard Lovelace wer 
writing in England, nothing of literary impor- 
tance was being produced in this countr) 
And in the next century William Byrd, the 
Hartford wits, Jonathan Edwards, Hamilton 
and Charles Brockden Brown do not interes! 
us as much as do John Gay, Bishop Berkeley 
Burke} and Henry Fielding. 

But literature is not the only criterion, and 
the falsity of this all too common charge 
against the early Americans will soon b 
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patent to all who are interested in life in 
Colonial and Revolutionary times. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New 
York City, will in the autumn open a wing 
containing seventeen rooms and three galleries 
levoted exclusively to the furniture and in- 
terior decorating of American homes of the 
thirteen original states. These rooms will 
iot be formal galleries—the sort of thing 
which the word “museum” usually brings 
to mind; instead, each room will be furnished 
with paintings, prints, and furniture of its 
period, and will be, as far as possible, a 
faithful reconstruction of a typical room in 
ome period of the past. 

Seventeenth century buildings of archi- 
tectural beauty have mostly disappeared from 
this country, and so the museum has been 
forced to construct two rooms representing 
this period. An early eighteenth century 
tiny paneled room of unpainted pine gives 
ne a correct idea of the home life of the early 
New Hampshire farmer. Another pine room, 
slightly more decorative, represents the 
dweller in the lower Connecticut Valley. 
While from Rhode Island comes a room with 
1 paneled wall with a fireplace. 

The middle of the eighteenth century pre- 
sents at once more familiar ground to the 
amateur and greater breadth of choice to 
the museum. It is the time when heavy 
ak and pine furnishings give way to walnut 
and mahogany and when brown leather- 
backed books from England abound in 
Virginia homes. Several famous New Eng- 
land churches and many historic Virginia 
homes belong to this period. The museum 
has secured two large rooms from Haverhill, 
\lassachusetts, the one-time home of pros- 
perous merchants. From mid-century Long 
lsland comes a paneled room which has a 
small closet door leading to a secret stairway 

a means, common at the time, for evading 
the excise. Philadelphia contributes two 
rooms, one of the period just before the Revo- 
lution, the other belonging to the War of 
i812 and displaying over the mantel an oval 
composition picturing the Battle of Lake 
Erie. Maryland is represented by a room 
from a Baltimore house of the early Republic 
and also by a room from the home of a planter 
—all four walls of the latter being entirely 
paneled. Possibly the most impressive and 
prententious room is the one from “ Mar- 
mion,” Virginia, in which the larger panels 
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are painted with vases and landscapes, while 
the pilasters and lower panels are painted to 
suggest marble. Painted rooms were not un- 
common in pre-Revolutionary Virginia, but 
probably few were so elaborate and dignified 
as this one from “ Marmion,” whose archi- 
tectural features have been reproduced in the 
grill room of the University Club of New 
York City. There are two other rooms from 
Virginia: a large ball room, very ornate, of 
the last decade of the eighteenth century, and 
a very elaborate and highly decorated room 
of the early nineteenth century. 

In addition to this series of American rooms 
there will be an exhibit of furniture, metal- 
work, plate, textiles, and glass. Examples 
of this work from the seventeenth century 
were mostly brought into the country by the 
first settlers; but in the next century the local 
craftsmen’s shops were fully established, and 
only the most wealthy colonists imported 
their interior furnishings from England. 

The dwelling house in Colonial America, 
with its small widows of diamond-shaped 
panes set in lead, its overhanging second story, 
and its many gables, was a direct reproduc- 
tion of its near-contemporary in Elizabethan 
England. The colonists, apprenticed to Eu- 
ropean carpenters and wood-workers, seem 
slaves to the practice of England and Hol- 
land. But slowly they come to realize the 
needs of a new environment: the exterior ts 
painted, the gables become less numerous, 
the second story no longer overhangs, and 
the windows are made larger. And so with 
their interior decoration, they study and 
practice the methods prevalent in Europe; 
but as they come to understand their new life 
their work changes its character and they 
create a Colonial type of art. 

All of this is interesting to the historian, 
but also it has its value for all Americans. 
A century and more ago we had our own archi- 
tecture, our own furniture and interior dec- 
oration, appreciation of which is now 
constantly growing; and if we of to-day wish 
to progress in these arts, we can do so best by 
a careful study of the past. 


Darwin’s Influence on Literature 


HE absence of beauty from so much 
contemporaneous fiction has puzzled 
many readers as much as it has grieved 
them. A particularly sound explanation of 
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this painful phenomenon is contained in a 
recent address by Halcott Glover, an English 
playwright, before the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences at Columbia University. Mr. Glover 
was speaking primarily of the drama, but 
what he said has equal force as applied to 
fiction. As quoted in the New York 7imes, 
Mr. Glover said, in part: 

“Drama, at first, dealt with those funda- 
mental matters in which all men meet, assert- 
ing continuously the sense of human value 
and dignity. But in the nineteenth century 
a change took place. The old proud belief 
in mankind received a shock. Current in- 
terpretation of Darwinism threw men back 
upon their original animal natures. What 
was the use any longer of thinking of men as 
by nature gentle and rational, not to say 
‘created equal,’ if the law of their being were 
tooth and claw, survival of the fittest, the 
world to the biggest bully? 

“It became ‘sentimental’ or ‘romantic’ 
to dwell upon the nobler parts of human 
nature. The worst excesses of industrialism 
and the cult of violence appeared to have 
scientific sanction. Kipling wrote of ‘the 
God of things as they are,’ identifying reality 
with cruelty and bloodshed. Toward the 
end of the century the ‘blond beast’ reared 
its head, naked and unashamed. And we 
paid the price of this animalism in the human 
breakdown of the late war. 

“Expression in literature of this human 
failure was the thing called Realism. It 
presented a picture of humanity as dull, drab, 
cynical, and depraved. It passed like a blight 
over human thought, giving countenance to 
tendencies which if they are not arrested will 
perhaps destroy us. 

“Man must reassert his manhood. The 
important thing is not the animal he has 
come out of, but what he is when out. The 
setback of Darwinism has to be retrieved. 
Fuller knowledge of the researches Darwin 
popularized will probably restore man to his 
proper place in nature. That place is in all 
those things that differentiate him from the 
beast, never in those that identify him with 
it. 

“Realism in drama and literature generally 
is much less than a half picture. If it sought 
the full reality there could be no quarrel with 
it. In practice it narrows man down to the 
idle or the base. In every age affairs turn 
upon what answer we give to the question, 


What is man? Art in all its forms is an 
answer to this question; it enables men to 
see themselves, and as they see themselves so 
will they act. Human thought is human 
destiny. The animal lies in wait in our na- 
tures. Shall we feed it with our own bodies, 
or whip it back to its lair? 

“From time to time waves of tainted 
thinking pass over the human race; in the 
back-wash of these waves man gathers force 
for fresh creative effort. The coming century 
is dark with foreboding, but is it not darkness 
before the dawn? Men have been startled 
into waking; they are looking about them, 
questioning.” 


Humor Our Racial Characteristic 


NOTHER reason than the foregoing 
one, so justly described by Mr. Glover, 


for the morbid tone of much recent 
American fiction has been that many Ameri- 
can writers gave ear to the clamor of a school 
of current criticism which declared that only 
the modern Russians and Scandinavians and 
French were “artists” in this field. Imita- 
tion of these models became a fashion, and 
much that has made the judicious grieve has 
been written for this reason. First we were 
treated to pictures of American life as young 
American writers fancied it would have been 
pictured by Balzac or Zola. Then we were 
flooded (and still are) with the American 
scene in the tone of Tolstoy or of Dostoievski, 
depending upon the culture or the crudity 
of the American imitator. To a somewhat 
less degree, we behold ourselves in the mirror 
of would-be Knut Hamsuns or narrative 
Ibsens. To none of these imitators has it 
seemed to occur that these portraits could 
not be life-like, because they pictured Ameri- 
can life and psychology as if they were Euro- 
pean life and psychology. It is as if Sargent 
had painted the portrait of President Eliot 
and arbitrarily had given him the almond- 
shaped eyes of a Chinaman. 

There is every reason to believe that no 
writer can write truthfully in the tradition 
of another race than his own. The literature 
of every race has a quality peculiar to itself— 
—a racial point of view. The. French 
describe theirs as sophisticated, logical, and 
ironic. The Russians describe theirs as 
dreamy, melancholy, and passive. By the 


same token, the literature of the English 
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race, which we inherit and in whose tradition 
only can we truly express ourselves, is practi- 
cal, idealistic, and humorous. 

The humorous quality is what we miss in 
the American imitators of European models. 
To take life with such deadly seriousness as 
they do is not in the genius of our race. Even 
the savage Swift could not express his hatred 
of the shams and wrongs of his day except 
in works whose conceptions and structure 
are fundamentally comic. However bitterly 
he might feel, when he came to express his 
feelings he had to resort to the racial device 
of ridicule and satire. Even the sensitive 
and sentimental Dickens must express his 
pain and indignation in images of comic 
perspective—humor. From Chaucer to Mark 
Twain, every commentator of our race upon 
our race’s foibles has used the same weapon 
—used it because it was inborn in him and in 
his audience to see the inequities of life that 
way. Anybody in America has only to observe 
how the men in his own office comment upon 
life’s joys, sorrows, successes, failures, to 
realize that their instinct is to turn every ex- 
perience into philosophy, by way of humor. 


How to Pay for Public Highways 


WO SCORE highway engineers from 
Central and South America have lately 
toured the United States to inspect 
American methods of building roads. An 
unexpected twist in their interest in American 
road-building is worth recording. They 
learned a little, but not much, about the tech- 
nique of construction. The representative 
from Chile, for example, probably knows more 
about mountain road-building from actual 
practice than do our own engineers. But what 
he wanted to know, and what his neighbors 
wanted to know was, “How do you get the 
money out of your people to build roads with?”’ 
The answer to that question is best told 
in the experience of North Carolina. That 
state had tried the “pay as you go”’ method 
of financing road-building. In the language 
of their bitter experience, the result of that 
policy is that “we paid nothing and we got 
nowhere.”” Then they decided to build the 
roads first and make them pay for themselves 
afterward. The state bonded itself for 
$65,000,000, spent the money on 6,000 miles 
of magnificent roads properly distributed to 
make a truly state-wide system, and then 
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sought for means to make them “earn their 
keep.”’ A tax of one cent a gallon on gaso- 
line was imposed, and a heavy tax on licenses. 
The number of cars in use quickly quad- 
rupled, nobody minded paying either tax 
because the roads were such an enormous 
improvement and benefit, and these taxes 
yield enough to pay interest charges on the 
bonds and to provide a sinking fund to retire 
them, besides enough to maintain the roads 
in repair. And the economic advantage to 
the state of highways that permit business 
to be done and crops to be handled expe- 
ditiously has been prodigious. In other words, 
the roads have cost the state nothing as a gov- 
ernment, and they are paying the taxpayers 
an enormous return on the investment of 
their very slightly increased current taxes. 


“Buffalo Bill” as the Typical Plainsman 
LAINSMEN who knew “ Buffalo Bill”’ 
pP Cody during the era of railroad build- 
ing and Indian fighting in the West 
have said that he was the luckiest man in 
the country. He emerged unscathed from 
so many perilous situations that he seemed to 
bear a charmed life. Perhaps it is true that 
“ Buffalo Bill” was lucky in his many brushes 
with hostile Indians in the early days in the 
West, but it is also true that he had a remark- 
ably steady nerve and a good trigger finger. 
But luck has played another strong part for 
“Buffalo Bill’ —even before his death there 
was wide-spread recognition in the West of 
the service he had rendered the United States 
Army in its Indian wars. Now his service in 
the winning of the West is marked in even 
greater degree by the placing of Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney’s equestrian statue of the old 
plainsman ononeof the high points overlooking 
the town of Cody, which “ Buffalo Bill’’ es- 
tablished in Wyoming in the latter part of 
his life. 

Some of the “old timers” of the West be- 
lieve that “Buffalo Bill” is receiving a dis- 
proportionate share of the glory for the work 
of settling the West. If we are to consider 
“Buffalo Bill’”’ merely as an individual per- 
haps their conclusion is correct, despite the 
fact that his services to the United States 
Army and to the railroad builders were of 
undoubted value in the work of empire build- 
ing. But “Buffalo Bill’ was more than an 


individual; he was the representative, ro- 








mantic figure of his era in the history of the 
mountains and plains, and in honoring him 
the West is merely voicing its high regard for 
an indomitable type of citizen. Scores of 
other men rode the pony express; scores 
served as Army scouts in the Indian warfare; 
scores killed Indians in hand-to-hand fight- 
ing, as “ Buffalo Bill” disposed of the Chey- 
enne chief, Yellow Hand, at the Battle of 
Indian Creek in the Sioux-Cheyenne War in 
1876; and scores perished in attempting the 
same exploits in which William F. Cody was 
so conspicuous a success. He was the out- 
standing figure of his type of plainsman, and 
is honored as such, not merely as “ Buffalo 
Bill,” the individual. 

It is now considered somewhat reprehen- 
sible that he killed so many thousands of 
buffalo in filling the railroad meat contracts, 
but in the days when the plains teemed with 
game it was not considered a waste. “Buf- 
falo Bill” must be judged by the standards of 
his day, not ours. A few years before he rode 
the plains it was considered fine and legiti- 
mate sport merely to kill buffalo. Francis 
Parkman wrote of this wanton destruction 
in his book on “The Oregon Trail.’ The 
forefathers of the present generation of 
American golfers kept their score of buffalo 
kills by cutting off the tails and carrying 
them away on their saddles, leaving the rest 
of the carcass to rot on the prairies. “Buf- 
falo Bill” represented an advancement from 
that wanton sport; he killed the buffalo for 
food. Every expedition had its hunters; when 
Professor Marsh of Yale went West fifty years 
ago to hunt fossils of the pre-historic horse in 
Wyoming he hired men to provide his party 
with game. It was the general practice to live 
on the game of the country, and ‘‘Buffalo Bill” 
was in the wholesale game business. ‘‘Buffalo 
Bill’ did have his faults, and the West knows 
of them, but he had his strong virtues, too, and 
for those he is being honored as the repre- 
sentative of a race of empire builders. It is 
fitting that he and they should be so honored. 


Modernism in the Seventeenth Century 


P | “HREE hundred years ago George Fox 
was born in a small Leicestershire vil- 
lage. His father, a weaver, appren- 

ticed the boy to a shoemaker, in whose 


service he remained until he was nineteen 
years old. Then he studied at first hand the 
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varieties of religious experience as he walked 
through the Midlands. 

In 1643, the Lord, he tells us, said to him: 
“Thou seest how young people go together 
into vanity and old people into the earth; 
thou must forsake all, both young and old, 
and keep out of all, and be a stranger unto 
all.” This, the greatest moral crisis of his life, 
was followed by four years of perplexity and 
distress. He applied to many for help, and 
they advised marriage, enlistment as a soldier 
in the rebellion against Charles I, the use of 
tobacco and the singing of psalms, or even 
blood-letting! 

The church forum of to-day is commonly 
considered an institution of this age. But in 
Fox’s day it was the custom, at the end of the 
sermon, for some member of the congrega- 
tion to rise and to open the discussion by 
questions. Fox once entered a church (or 
“steeple house,”’ as he would say) and heard 
the clergyman enforcing, from the words 
“We have also a more sure word of proph- 
ecy,” the Puritan doctrine of the supreme 
authority of the Bible. But to the founder 
of Quakerism this appeared erroneous, and he 
insisted that doctrines ought to be judged 
by the inner light of the individual and not 
by the Scriptures alone. As a result of his 
protest, he was carried off to prison. 

This method of teaching was carried to ex- 
tremes under Cromwell’s régime, when_ the 
Quakers abused their freedom by peculiar 
and disorderly methods of propaganda, which 
are thus described by G. M. Trevelyan: “It 
was their custom to enter into churches at 
service time, and denounce the parson to his 
parishioners as a ‘dead dog,’ a hireling re- 
ceiver of tithes, and a preacher of super- 
stitions as false as those which enslaved the 
spirits of the heathen.” Strange words, 
which occasionally brought conversions, but 
always caused a savage attack on the pa- 
cifist-preacher, who gladly suffered kicks and 
blows as a witness to his Lord. 

For the Society of Friends, in an attempt 
to correct the worst faults of those Puritan 
sects out of whose midst it grew, encouraged 
martyrdom, not reliance on force; it taught 
the wickedness of all war; it hoped to attain 
virtue by the influence of example rather than 
by the suppression of vice. The Quakers 


did not live by a religion of gloom, with the 
fear of a hell awaiting the unrepentant 
sinner; their religion brought a life of con- 
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stant joy, with the blessed message—unfold 
the heaven carried within you on earth! 

Such was the religion which sent forth Wil- 
liam Penn to found in the New World a Chris- 
tian commonwealth and the city of brotherly 
love. Under any régime other than the 
revolutionary governments of Cromwell the 
Quakers would have been annihilated by 
persecution. But the Protector was _ fa- 
vorable to the Quakers from enthusiasm— 
witness Fox’s account of a conversation with 
Oliver: “ Many more words I had with him, 
but people coming in, | drew a little back; 
and as | was turning, he caught me by the 
hand, and with tears in his eyes, said, ‘Come 
again to my house.” 

In our day the modernists are pictured as 
great rebels from authority. Yet it is doubtful 
if they are farther removed from orthodoxy 
than was Fox, who nearly three centuries ago 
declared that every man and woman was a 
priest and was the final judge of the truth or 
falsity of religious dogma. 


Whom the King Delighteth to Honor 


WO years ago England saw something 
of a scandal growing out of the pub- 
lication of the honors list. The names 
of second-rate politicians, financial support- 
ers of the Government, appeared beside those 
of eminent scholars and statesmen. As in 
the time of the early Stuarts, so once again 
in the reign of a sovereign of the House of 
Windsor, men were shocked to see the type of 


‘ man whom the king delighteth to honor. 


But ever since the coronation of Edward 
VII the real test of the king’s honor is to be 
found, not in the usual honors list, but in the 
appointments to the Order of Merit. 
Founded to commemorate Edwa;d’s corona- 
tion in 1902, the Order of Merit was to be “a 
special distinction for men eminent in any 
department whatever—war, science, litera- 
ture, or art.’’ Unlike all other orders of 
knighthood in Great Britain, the Order of 
Merit has but one class, all members being 
on an equality of rank within the order; 
furthermore, they do not have the titular 
appelation “knight.”’ 

The membership has been limited to 
twenty-four British subjects, and as many for- 
eign persons as the sovereign shall appoint. 
Twelve British subjects were appointed by 
Edward VII in 1902; of these, three were 


prominent army men, two were high navy 
officials, four were scientists, one was a 
painter, and two were authors. Florence 
Nightingale was the first woman to receive 
the order, in 1907. Up to 1910, there had 
been only three foreign recipients—all Jap- 
anese. 

At the present time there are fourteen 
British members of the Order of Merit. 
Of these, three are sailors—Sir William Sey- 
mour, who is the sole survivor of the original 
recipients and who has been Admiral of the 
Fleet since 1904; Viscount Jellicoe; and Earl 
Beatty. The Earl of Ypres and Earl Haig 
are the two British soldiers of the order. 
Politics is represented by the Earl of Balfour, 
Viscount Haldane, and David Lloyd George. 
Two scientists, Sir Joseph Thomson and Sir 
Archibald Geikie, are members. Music has 
been honored in the person of Sir Edward 
Elgar, whom His Majesty recently appointed 
Master of the King’s Music. The remaining 
three names are drawn from the fields of 
literature—Sir George Otto Trevelyan, ne- 
phew and biographer of Macaulay; Sir James 
Barrie; and Thomas Hardy, the- Victorian 
novelist and Georgian poet. 

The conservative Englishman had feared 
that, with trades union men in the Cabinet, 
the peerage would lose its power and its prop- 
erty; thus far, neither prophecy has been 
fulfilled. And with the publication of the 
Labor Government’s first honors list, another 
fear, that a political scandal would be re- 
peated, has proved groundless. The recent 
list is noteworthy because of the absence of 
peerages and because of the many depart- 
mental decorations conferred upon civil ser- 
vants. Mr. T. P. O’Connor, the veteran 
journalist and member of Parliament, fa- 
miliarly known as the “Father of the House 
of Commons,” has been made a Privy Coun- 
cillor. 

But perhaps the most interesting appoint- 
ments are two to the Order of Merit: Sir 
Charles Scott Sherrington, an_ illustrious 
physiologist, famous for researches in the 
nervous system; and Francis Herbert Brad- 
ley, philosopher, psychologist, and logician— 
practically unknown to the general public, 
but described by the London Times as “the 
most influential of living English philoso- 
phers.”’ 

Appointment to the Order of Merit, alone 
of British orders of knighthood to-day, is at 





the discretion of the British sovereign. 
Politicians, journalists, and demagogues may 
succeed in receiving high honors and social 
rewards from the Government; but only 
worthy achievement is honored by this order. 


Murders and Suicides Increase 


PPROXIMATELY 25,000 persons died 
A by suicide and murder in this country 
last year, a total so appalling that in 
speaking only of the 12,448 recorded suicides, 
the Save-a-Life League remarked that “if 
any disease caused so many deaths there 
would be no small uprising to devise means 
for its suppression.” In fact, there are 
fewer than ten maladies which take a 
higher toll of life during the year—heart 
disease, pneumonia, and influenza, tubercu- 
losis, cancer, nephritis, and two or three other 
general ailments. Even ranked separately, 
suicide and murder may be considered among 
the major causes of death in this country. 

The homicide rate for each 100,000 of 
population has increased at an alarming rate 
during the last fifteen years, and is so far in 
excess of that of any other country that it 
cannot be questioned that there must be some 
fundamental causes which doubtless could be 
removed. It cannot be argued that the 
increase is due to the War or prohibition, be- 
cause the figures leaped before either was 
known. In 1910 the murder rate for each 
100,000 of population was 5.9; the rate ad- 
vanced gradually to 10.2 in 1923, according 
to the figures compiled for The Spectator 
by Dr. Frederic L. Hoffman of the Prudential 
Life Insurance Company. Police Commis- 
sioner Enright and Chief Magistrate McAdoo 
of New York City have frequently asserted 
that the large number of shootings was due 
to the freedom with which criminals were 
able to purchase firearms, and Dr. Hoffman’s 
figures add weight to their conclusions. New 
York has a strict law on the sale and licensing 
of weapons that may be concealed on the 
person; New York City’s murder rate was 
5.5, as compared to 65 for Memphis, which 
had the highest rate of all cities; 12.7 for 
Chicago; 8.3 for Philadelphia; 16.3 for Cin- 
cinnati; and 26.1 for St. Louis. 

Undoubtedly the unrestricted sale of fire- 
arms has some influence on the figures, but 
another powerful factor also is that funda- 
mental philosophy which causes so large a 
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proportion of our population to be “gun 
toters.’’ It is one thing to have a weapon 
for the protection of the home; it is quite 
another to carry one around at all times. In 
England and Wales, where not even police- 
men carry pistols, only 200 persons were 
murdered last year; the rate in this country 
was about twenty-five times as large. There- 
fore, the American habit, which may be due 
in part to the fact that we are not yet far re- 
moved from our frontier days, undoubtedly is 
a factor in our high murder rate. 

The figures for suicides disclose no alarm- 
ing advance in the rate among men, but there 
is a leap of the rate among women. Of the 
12,948 reported suicides—the total, includ- 
ing unreported suicides, is estimated at be- 
tween 15,000 and 16,000—4,316 were women. 
The opinion of the Save-a-Life League is that 
“the increase of self-destruction among the 
women in recent years doubtless is due to 
women’s newly acquired personal liberty. 
Many have joined the ‘fast set’—not neces- 
sarily questionable—with its endless social 
whirl, dinners, dances, and cigarettes, which 
often cause physical collapse and nervous 
breakdown, frequently ending in disaster, 
disgrace, and death.” Nor is there any com- 
fort in the opinion of the officers of the League 
that insanity causes one third of all suicides, 
and sex troubles another third. Far more dis- 
quieting is the fact that 4,000 children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 18 in the last five years 
have taken their own lives. The League 
ascribes this increase to laxity of parental su- 


pervision, the decay of American home life, - 


and “the jazz spirit of the times.” One 
other factor might be added to this list of the 
League: among too many of our young people 
is an unwillingness to press steadily toward 
some definite goal, too many are easily led 
into the by-paths if they fail in a few feeble 
efforts to rise to the heights attained by an 
admired fictional character. 

Apparent in both sets of figures is the dis- 
quieting evidence that life is held cheaply in 
this country. The remedy suggested by the 
Save-a-Life League is that the sanctity of life 
should be preached everywhere. The officers 


of the League believe that. recent liberal ut- 
terances in the churches also have caused 
depression among those who contemplated 
suicide, but that conclusion, of course, may 
be seriously questioned, even if the League 
The religious con- 


has figures to support it. 
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troversy has not shaken the faith of many 
persons whose minds are sound, if they ever 
had any faith, though it is undoubtedly true 
that religion would act as a deterrent to many 
persons thinking of suicide if they sought the 
spiritual guidance of any church. It is dif- 
ferent in the case of murders. Speedy “ Jersey 
justice” undoubtedly would deter many who 
take life in plying the trade of the thief as 
well as those who commit murder in labor 
troubles. and other situations where they are 
impelled to crime by economic reasons that 
upset the balance of people of abnormal 
mentality. 


Why One Third of Montana’s Banks 
Fail 


ties of the farmers of the Northwest 

and the causes of those difficulties, the 
futility of government measures for fixing 
the price of wheat or for granting subsidies 
under any other name becomes more ap- 
parent. 

Government aid ofthis character might be 
temporarily. stimulating medicine for these 
farmers, but the subsequent condition of 
many of them would be worse than their 
present one. What these cases call for are 
major operations. Patients do not always 
survive such operations; the record of bank- 
ruptcies in Montana and North and South 
Dakota has been heavy; but the record would 
have been no less heavy and probably more 
so if the operations had been postponed. 

Those who have traveled the Western 
country for years know that the district which 
lies between the 98th degree longitude (or 
the 99th degree longitude in the North, where 
evaporation is less) and the Foot Hills of the 
Rockies, except along the watercourses where 
irrigation can be carried on, is not fit farming 
country because of its inadequate rainfall. 
In the Northwest this area includes the 
western two thirds of the Dakotas and that 
part of Montana lying east of the Rockies. 
Here the average annual rainfall varies from 
about 20 inches at the east to 10 inches at the 
west. At least 20 inches is necessary to pro- 
duce general farm crops. 

Until recent years this semi-arid land was 
covered with native buffalo grass and was 
used only for grazing. Then the Great 
Northern Railway and the Chicago, Mil- 


A S WE get a clearer view of the difficul- 


waukee & St. Paul were extended through 
Montana to the Pacific Coast and the land 
was thrown open to homesteaders. Two 
thirds of those who settled it knew nothing . 
about farming. They ploughed the virgin 
soil and planted wheat, and nature was kind 
to them. They reaped from twenty to forty 
bushels to the acre in 1915. Again in 1916, 
with all the world demanding wheat, the 
skies sent sufficient rain, and they produced 
another large crop. With wheat at two 
dollars a bushel, in two years they had become 
rich. Mortgage money began pouring into 
the territory and these new farmers bor- 
rowed all they could to buy more land. 
Banks were organized on every hand and 
helped in the inflation of land values. 

Then in 1917 there was inadequate rain- 
fall. The crop fell to seven bushels to the 
acre. These farmers borrowed more money 
to tide them over. In 1918, the crop aver- 
aged less than five bushels to the acre. Still 
they had hope; nature would be good to them 
again. They planted more wheat the next 
year and the 1919 crop was a complete fail- 
ure. Then the abandonment of this acreage 
started and the banks began to fail.. One 
third of those in Montana closed their doors 
and several of the mortgage companies also 
collapsed. 

In the effort to continue this gamble against 
the odds of nature the doctors, lawyers, me- 
chanics, and others who had been led to take 
up this semi-arid land were offered easy 
credit to enable them to keep on. The coun- 
ties even sold tax-exempt bonds in the East 
and distributed the money among them so 
that they could plant again. But this money 
and credit could not take the place of rain. 
The watering of crops with credit will never 
make them grow. Attempts to extend our 
agricultural domain by dropping money on 
the people in semi-arid districts are doomed to 
failure. 

Aside from this particular condition in 
the Northwest, which calls for the knife of 
the surgeon to correct it, the condition of the 
farmer generally is steadily improving. Time, 
the great healer of economic ills, is correcting 
his difficulties too. That small percentage 
who bought farm land at inflated levels when 
wheat was around two dollars a bushel, and 
those banks that speculated in farm land, 
have suffered for their poor judgment; but 
the farmer who laid by some of his good profits 





of the war years has averaged pretty well, 
and with farm prices again on the upgrade 
the outlook for him is encouraging. 

The Department of Agriculture reported 
the purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar 
in April as seventy-six cents as against a dollar 
value in 1913. If one goes back to 1899, 
which was a good year in agriculture, for a 
comparison, he will find that in 1913 the 
farmer's dollar would buy about twenty- 
three cents worth more of other commodities 
than it would in 1899 and that it is to-day 
above that earlier level. The important 
point is that the purchasing power of farm 
products in relation to other commodities 
has moved up steadily since the after-war 
slump and is continuing to advance. Thus 
are the difficulties of the farmers being cured 
without the administration of any patent 
medicines. 


Defective Vision Increasing 


HE increase of blindness and lesser eye 

troubles has become so alarming in the 

last decade that experts who have been 
collecting data on the subject do not hesitate 
to declare that the nation is confronted with 
a menace of great magnitude. It is estimated 
by the Eyesight Conservation Council that 
defective vision afflicts 25,000,000 of the 
42,000,000 persons in gainful occupations. 
During the War eye troubles ranked third as 
a cause rendering young men unfit for military 
service; about 11 per cent. of the young men 
had defective vision, and it is estimated that 
this ratio of serious eve defects prevails 
among the children in both city and rural 
schools. In its investigation of waste in 
American industry the committee of the 
Federated American Engineering Societies dis- 
covered that in some factories nearly as many 
as half the men had serious eye troubles. 

It is apparent from these figures that it is 
time to start a national campaign of educa- 
tion in the care of the eyes. The place to 
begin is the schools, where teachers may tell 
children with vision still perfect of the dangers 
of working in poor artificial light, and of the 
other causes of eye strain which may result 
seriously in later life. Among children who 


have defective vision early expert care may 
prevent some of the inconvenience, suffering, 
The newly 
Eyesight Conservation Council is 


and economic loss of adult life. 
formed 
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laboring in a campaign of education already, 
as well as the National Committee for the 
Prevention of Blindness, of which Chief 
Justice Taft is the honorary president. 


The Traveling Salesman as an Envoy 
Abroad 


HE Division of Commercial Laws of 

the Department of Commerce receives 

many puzzling legal questions arising 
in the dealings between American firms and 
their foreign representatives, so many that 
A. J. Wolfe, the chief of the division, has 
formulated a set of principles for those who 
seek advice on the hiring of salesmen or repre- 
sentatives for work in other countries. He 
divides his principles into four heads, as 
follows: 


Physical fitness—“Send no man abroad ° 


without a thorough medical examination.” 
Moral fitness—“A tendency to run into 
debt, to ‘fly high,’ to gamble, is, on the whole, 
a poor augury for proper conduct in the field.” 
He points out that a man who appears to be 
of good character under the restrictions of his 
own community may yield to all sorts of 
temptations in a foreign country, where he 
is not restricted by normal influences. 
Intellectual fitness—“No salesman should 
be sent abroad who does not know the lan- 
guage of the country or the proper methods of 
advance to the class of trade to which he is 
to sell in each country, unless, indeed, the 
employer is willing to assume the expense of 
taking a trusted employee who has had an 
unusually thorough knowledge of his line and 
of training him in the art of selling abroad.” 
Legal aspects—“ Many countries have pe- 
culiar laws with regard to the severing of re- 
lations between employers and employees in 
the absence of definite contracts. There 
should always be a clear written agreement, 
equitable to both parties, between the Amer- 
ican employer and his employees. This 
agreement should without exception recite 
the fact that it is drawn up and intended to 
be interpreted under the laws of the state in 
which the employee has been hired. It is a 
mistake to send a foreigner to a country in 
which both he and his employer are foreigners. 
One of several cases of disagreement between 
American principals and their salesmen 
abroad which have recently brought to the 
notice of the Division of Commercial Laws 
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concern; a Cuban who had been guilty of 
improper practices in Mexico.” 

Many companies sending representatives 
abroad rightly have the idea that these men 
are more than commercial travelers. In a 
sense they represent their country; they are 
more than “drummers.” Therefore, Mr. 
Wolfe is correct when he points out that 
these foreign representatives should be chosen 
with extreme care. 


Bond Prices and General Business 


HE Cleveland Trust Company has 

made a study of the relationship 

between bond prices and _ business 
activity which shows that in each period 
except two since 1892 when general business 
has been below normal bond prices have ad- 
vanced, while in every period that business 
activity has been above normal they have 
declined. 

This is the natural course of events. Prices 
of high grade investment bonds usually 
advance as short-time interest rates fall and 
decline as such interest rates rise. Inasmuch 
as interest rates advance in periods of business 
activity and decline during periods of depres- 
sion, it is logical to expect bond prices to fall 
in times of prosperity and rise in times of 
depression. One material cause of this is the 
fact that banks, when there is little call for 
funds for- business purposes, invest their 
depositors’ money in bonds and in times of 
business activity they dispose of these bonds 
in order to meet the demands of their clients 
for business loans. 

This study is based on the course of prices 
of ten high grade railroad bonds from 1893 to 
1900 and of ten railroad and ten industrial 
bonds from 1900 to date as compared with a 
composite index of general business activity 
computed by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company based on figures showing 
the percentage deviations of business from 
normal given by the Harvard Business Review 
for January, 1923. 

During ten periods of business activity 
since 1893, in no case were bond prices higher 
at the close of the period than at the begin- 
ning. The declines ranged from one to 
twenty points, this largest decline having 
occurred during the two years of business 
activity preceding the 1907 panic. 

During nine periods of business depression, 
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bond prices rose in seven, the gains being 
from one to seventeen points, the: greatest 
gain in this direction occurring during the 
recent business depression of 1921 and 1922. 
The two cases in which bonds did not advance 
while business was below normal were in 1914 
and 1915, following the outbreak of the War. 
Then there was a net loss of about two points 
in bond prices, and again, early in 1919, when 
indications of the ensuing period of speculated 
over-expansion in business were already 
evident, there was a loss of less than one 
point. 


The Gasoline Tax 


HE tax on. gasoline has become so 

popular among state governments since 

Oregon first imposed the levy in 1919 
that thirty-five states now use this means of 
collecting revenues for highway construction 
and maintenance. Municipal governments 
also have an eye on gasoline as a means 
of producing revenue. The average of the 
tax is about two cents, though twelve states 
make their levy only one cent a gallon and 
Arkansas imposes four cents a gallon, which 
would seem to be somewhat unreasonable 
because it amounts to 15 or 20 per cent. of 
the retail sales price. California, with a two 
cent tax, will derive this year about $8,500,000 
from the owners of motor vehicles, and the 
total revenue in all states will be more than 
$50,000,000. 

The theory is that this tax is to be used in 
highway maintenance and construction. Few 
of the highways in the metropolitan areas, 
not even those of modern construction, are 
adequate for the rapidly increasing motor 
traffic. Obsolete ideas of road_ building 
which prevailed in the days of the horse and 
wagon are still applied to the construction 
work not only in the rural districts but also in 
metropolitan areas. Wider roads are needed 
and, inareas where traffic is particularly heavy, 
one-way lanes should be provided. It is not 
likely that motorists will continue to object 
to the tax if bigger and better highways are 
provided, because better roads will mean less 
wear and tear on automobiles. The gasoline 
tax does seem to provide an equitable means 
of distributing the cost of the highways, and 
it does not seem yet to have put any appre- 
ciable check on the rapidly increasing number 
of automobiles and motor trucks. 
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Fifty-Fifty Americans 


By ROBERT CLOUTMAN DEXTER 


The passage of the Johnson Immigration Bill places no restriction on the immigration to 
this country of French-Canadians. But in the following study Mr. Dexter shows that the real 
problem to-day is, not how to check the movement of French-Canadians, but rather bow to teach 
the duties of a citizen to those already here, before granting them American citizenship. For 
within the last few years the conception of Americanization has undergone a fundamental change: 
no longer is the mere right to vote being stressed—that theory stands condemned by its results; it 
is now realized that the immigrant must understand and respect and be proud of American polit- 
ical institutions and American civilization—Twue Epirors. 


ITH a clear conscience, the 

French-Canadian patriot, 

Ferdinand Gagnon, writes, 

“Allegiance to a power does 

not change the origin of a 
subject or a citizen; it only changes his poli- 
tical condition. |n taking the oath of fidelity 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
nothing changes in my life, neither my reli- 
gious faith nor my love for my national tradi- 
tions. What does take place then? There 
is simply concluded a political contract which 
obliges me to observe the laws of the country 
which | have adopted as my home, to defend 
its flag, and to work for the general prosperity 
of the nation. In return the Constitution of 
the country promises me protection and gives 
me the right of making its laws, condemning 
and approving its policies. It opens to me 
the doors of representation, national, state, 
and municipal. Nothing more passes _be- 
tween my conscience and my oath of alle- 
giance. 

“Be loyal! Respect the flag which protects 
us, love it, defend it! Be loyal, but at the 
same time remain French-Canadians. Pro- 
tect carefully our language and our faith, 
that is to say, respect the sign which religion 
has put upon us. Loyal, yes; French al- 
ways.” 

An individual with divided loyalties pres- 
ents problems for the psychiatrist. In like 
manner a group with divided loyalties is 
inevitably under strain, and the effect of that 
strain both on the group itself and on the 
community of which it is a part is unwhole- 
some. The French-Canadian desires to be 
an American and at the same time to remain 
a French-Canadian. He is unwilling to 


assimilate his culture to that of the prevailing 
group, and does not hesitate to rationalize his 
position by maintaining that his own culture 
is superior—indeed, is sacred. All immi- 
grants suffer necessarily to a greater or less 
degree from conflicting loyalties; but with the 
French-Canadian in New England the situa- 
tion is particularly acute. Schooled and 
encouraged by their success in preserving 
themselves a nation apart in Canada, they 
come to the United States with the same ideals. 
Quebec is said to be a bit of medizval France 
transplanted to the banks of the St. Lawrence 
and left to vegetate till the twentieth century; 
the French-Canadian group in New England 
is simply an offshoot from the same stem 
once more transplanted. 

To-day it is estimated that there are over a 
million French-Canadians or people of French- 
Canadian stock in New England alone. They 
determine to a very large extent the social, 
intellectual, and religious life of entire villages. 

Old New England communities, particularly 
the smaller textile centers, are seeing them- 
selves slowly transformed. The stores be- 
come French, the town offices are filled with 
French-speaking officials. The predomin- 
ance of the French parochial school is a source 
of constant irritation, particularly as it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to secure the ap- 
propriation of funds for the adequate support 
of the public school. 

With one seventh of the population of New 
England French-Canadian ‘by birth or an- 
cestry and with a differential birth-rate in- 
creasing the proportion, it is no longer safe 
to assume that these aliens are too few to exert 
more than a local influence. The large fami- 
lies and the consequent increase of population 
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up to the limit of subsistence constitute a 
most serious problem to any but the militarist 
bent on manufacturing cannon-fodder or the 
industrialist whose horizon is bounded by 
cheap labor. Furthermore, their relative 
increase compared to the other elements in 
the population makes it entirely possible that 
at no distant date they may have a practical 
dominance in political and social affairs. 


LABOR SUPPLY INCREASED 


“HE economic contribution of the French- 
Canadian immigrants and their children 
to New England has been an important one. 
Whether it has been a beneficial contribution, 
everything considered, is another question. 
It has given to this section a numerous, in- 
creasing, docile, and relatively permanent 
labor supply, which New England manufac- 
turers have utilized to the fullest extent, par- 
ticularly in the textile industry. 

Just what would have been the case had 
that labor supply not been on hand is purely 
problematical. If European, or at least 
southern and eastern European immigration, 
were also unavailable, there is little doubt 
that the price of labor would have risen and 
labor conditions in the New England textile in- 
dustry would have improved faster than has 
been the case. While the actual wage of 
labor has risen, there is considerable room for 
doubt whether the real wage, or the wage mea- 
sured in purchasing power, has increased. 

If, on the other hand, one takes the position 
that the furnishing of such a labor supply in 
apparent perpetuity is the foremost essential 
to the prosperity of the country, then the 
French-Canadian immigration has, economi- 
cally at least, been an unmitigated blessing to 
New England. 

Any employer wishing to attract immi- 
grants from Canada can easily do so. His 
foreman need only pass the word along to Jean 
and Louis that there are vacancies and in due 
time Jean’s brother-in-law or Louis’s neighbor 
from St. Eustache appears at the employment 
office. As so many of the French-Canadians 
are employed in mills in comparatively small 
towns and villages, this contact is quite natural 
and almost impossible to control legally. 

But it is an old complaint that, although the 
French-Canadian comes willingly, he returns 
to Canada not less willingly. In 1881 the 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of Massachusetts said: 
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“With some exceptions the Canadian French 
are the Chinese of the Eastern States. They 
care nothing for our institutions, civil, poli- 
tical, or educational. They do not come to 
make a home among us, to dwell with us as 
citizens, and so become a part of us; but their 
purpose is merely to sojourn a few years as 
aliens, touching us only at a single point, that 
of work, ‘and, when they have gathered out 
of us what will satisfy their ends, to get away 
whence they came and bestow it there.”’ 

More than any other immigrant national- 
ity, with the possible exception of the Chinese, 
the French-Canadian has planned for a re- 
turn to his native country, and, in many more 
instances than there is any record of, the 
French-Canadian immigrants have returned. 
This was particularly true in the earlier days 
of migration. Then young men came down 
for seasonal occupations in the Maine woods 
or in brickyards. Even the older men who 
brought their families had every intention of 
returning when sufficient funds were secured 
to pay off the mortgage on the farm, or to 
establish two or three of the numerous sons 
on farms adjoining the ancestral homestead. 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION WANTS TO STAY 


S THE immigration increased in num- 
bers and as a larger proportion secured 
better-paying positions, this essential imper- 
manence gradually wore off. Particularly, 
however, the influence of the younger members 
of the family—children who had become 
young women and young men in the atmos- 
phere of the factory towns with their hustle 
and, to them, gay and attractive social life— 
was important in keeping the Canadian in 
New England. They had no desire to return 
to the narrow, humdrum circle of the Cana- 
dian village. Even some of the old people lost 
their taste for Canadian simplicity. 

A prominent French-Canadian tells of an 
aged priest who at eighty-two, after a quarter 
of a century in New England, returned to 
Canada. He wished himself back in the States. 
The Quebec village was “slow,” the atmos- 
phere of the seminary sleepy, and he longed 
for the “up-and-coming” town life to which 
he had grown accustomed. He had become 


unconsciously Americanized, and could no 
longer feel at home in Canada. 

In certain respects the French Canadian is 
He is not a pauper 
While he was poor in his native 


a desirable immigrant. 
immigrant. 


a 
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country his willingness to work and his ability 
to perform heavy manual labor uncom- 
plainingly and for a low wage have on the 
whole made him a self-supporting citizen. 

A characteristic of rural Quebec is the thrift 
of the inhabitants. This thrift the French- 
Canadian immigrant and his descendants 
bring with them to New England, although 
in a somewhat less degree. A student of race 
differences, most of whose life has been spent 
in a textile community, reports that the youns 
French-Canadian women will spend their 
last cent for clothing and go without food and 
comforts. In time of stress, however, the 
French-Canadian is more willing to lower his 
standards than are some of our immigrant 
groups or than the native. Necessities to the 
American are still luxuries to him—luxuries 
which he desires, but which he can and will 
forego if necessary. 


MORALS OF THE FRENCH-CANADIAN 


OREOVER, neither the  French- 
Canadian immigrants nor their des- 
cendants are what might be termed a criminal 
group. The utter subjection of the habitant 
in his native village to his ecclesiastical and 
political superiors would in itself be a guar- 
antee of this fact. The function of the priest 
in the habitant village where he is father, coun- 
sellor, and guide is to a considerable extent 
carried over into the New England factory 
towns, and in general it is well performed. 
Through the confessional the priest knows 
in advance many of the tendencies of his flock 
which, if not nipped in the bud, might lead to 
scandal and even to crime. 

However, intemperance is by no means rare 
among French-Canadians, and just how pro- 
hibition will effect them it is yet too early to 
judge. What change there has been seems 
to be for the worse. Jamaica ginger is ex- 
tensively used among the mill hands in place 
of less accessible fluids. One factor which 
may lead to increased, rather than to de- 
creased, alcoholism among this group is the 
connection which they maintain with “wet” 
Quebec, the source of much of the liquor con- 
sumed in New England. Legitimate trips 
home can quite readily be made to pay for 
themselves. Rumors are afloat concerning 
the financial affluence which several such vi- 
sits may bring. One town official, a French- 
Canadian, is reported to have spent most 
of his time during the past two years in regu- 
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lar visits to dying parents and sick relatives 
in his native village. While these visits un- 
doubtedly gave great happiness to their reci- 
pients, they were also apparently very much 
worth while to the visitor. 

In general, the French-Canadians, like 
many others, object to the Volstead Act on 
principle. If, either through the making of 
moonshineor “ Jakey”’ or through the capitaliz- 
ation of their “home” contacts, they can 
supply themselves or their friends with alco- 
holic stimulants, they do not consider it a 
crime. 

In politics the French-Canadian immigrant 
has not an interesting record. He is not, like 
the Irishman, a natural politician. In Que- 
bec, political influence and interest are cen- 
tered in a selected group of leaders, clerical 
and lay, with the ordinary habitant showing 
little if any interest in, or comprehension of, 
political problems. Toa considerable extent, 
the same attitude has been carried over into 
New England life. The French-Canadian is 
primarily interested in his job, his family life, 
and the narrow social contacts of his own 
group, and what margin he has left for out- 
side affairs is largely taken up in racial and 
religious concerns. 

‘Although the general introduction of the 
secret ballot has almost wholly done away 
with the coercion and intimidation of em- 
ployers which formerly degraded elections in 
not a few manufacturing towns,” writes Mac- 
Donald, “French-Canadians are still some- 
what prone to take their national politics 
from their employer, not through fear or 
servility, but rather from a feeling that the 
employer, with his obviously greater interests, 
must be right. In local elections it is the 
frequent testimony that they are not to be 
counted upon to support either party or any 
general policy. The French-Canadian is not 
venal in the sense of being open to bribery with 
money, but his instinct of self-government is 
rather rudimentary, and his docility makes 
him the easy dupe of demagogues, who play 
upon his ignorance, his pride, or the selfish and 
temporary interest of his class or race, some- 
times with disastrous results. 


A NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH 


UT the principal complaint against the 
French-Canadian rests upon their un- 
willingness to become whole-hearted Ameri- 
cans. It showed itself first in their attitude 
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toward the American Catholic Church. The 
Irish, being the most considerable Catholic 
element in the country, had become leaders 
both lay and clerical in the Church. I!t was 
generally expected that this new Catholic 
immigration, known to be devout, would 
strengthen already existing Catholic churches. 
The first immigrants did so, but as soon as 
any great number came, there was a demand 
for separate churches. The earliest appeal 
came from the Bishop of Vermont, Mgr. de 
Goesbriand, a Breton by birth, and was an- 
swered only in a half-hearted way by the 
Canadian clergy. With the growth of the na- 
tionalist feeling among the immigrants the 
desire became more intense and spread to 
other dioceses where the church authorities 
were Irish by heredity and English by 
speech. 

These prelates were slow to see the neces- 
sity fer separate churches. They argued that 
the church was one, that unity of language 
made the ministry of the priest easier and 
made it easier to secure priests. It promoted 
homogeneity in the clergy and harmony in 
matters of policy. Finally, the use of the 
English tongue was flattering to the amour 
propre of the American people and prepared 
the way for the spread of religion among them. 
Some went so far as Bishop Hendrickson of 
Providence, who, when the rebellious Cana- 
dians of Fall River demanded a French priest, 
told them it was utterly unnecessary, as they 
would all be speaking English in ten years, 
with the implication that the sooner they did 
it the better. 

Notwithstanding such opposition the Can- 
adians, stimulated by their natural desire to 
have sermons in their native tongue, and in the 
manner to which they were accustomed, as 
well as by the keen ambition to show the 
people at home who had called them ‘“‘dogs” 
that they would maintain themselves as 
French and Catholic in the new country, kept 
up a vigorous fight. The Canadian clergy, 
finally aroused, sent them as many priests as 
the non-French hierarchy would accept. 


GOVERNMENT BY A MEDIAVAL CLERGY 


NY social and reform movement to suc- 
ceed in the Province of Quebec must 
have the endorsement of the bishop of the 
diocese. Social or educational legislation can- 
not possibly pass the provincial assembly with- 
out the sanction of the archbishop, and the 
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influence of the hierarchy is not without 
weight in the Dominion Parliament. 

So-far as the individual habitant is con- 
cerned, his personal and family life is almost 
entirely controlled by the Church. He is 
obedient to his curé, who is for him not only 
the religious leader, but a so the political, so- 
cial, educational, and moral guide. His own 
ignorance and superstition only place him the 
more definitely under the influence of the 
priest, who, whatever his limitations may be, 
is better educated than the average of his 
parishioners, and in any event represents a 
tremendously effective organization. 

Nor does the control of the clergy stop even 
here; the press and public and private business 
are largely under its control. Siegfried sums 
up the whole matter by saying, “The very 
conception of the civil state does not seem to 
have ever taken root in Canadian France. 
From the lowest grade of the elementary 
school to the chair of the university, education . 
is controlled and supervised by the Church. 
The aims of the clergy are two-fold: first, to 
preserve the religion and the race of their peo- 
ple pure and undefiled; second, to maintain 
an attitude of distrust of the state and state- 
controlled education. These aims are being 
carried over into the United States, where the 
parochial school is everywhere heralded as the 
savior of the race and its protector against 
that ‘godless, materialistic, state-controlled 
institution, the public school.’”’ 

In Quebec the Church practices its openly 
avowed belief that “‘it is not the Church that is 
comprised in the state; it is the state that is 
comprised in the Church.”” Hence the Church 
exercises a most drastic control of the reading 
of the French-Canadian people. It maintains 
an “Index” of its own, which sifts all current 
French and English literature, excluding that 
portion to which it objects from the bookshops 
kept by the French. 

Public libraries and reading rooms are a 
rarity in the province. Here and there is a 
collection of religious books under the control 
of some monastic order, but the typical public 
library of the American city is nowhere found. 
Even Montreal, a city of half a million in- 
habitants, of whom one third are Protestants, 
has no public library because the hierarchy 
would not sanction the appropriation of the 
necessary funds unless they had absolute 
supervision, and: they controlled the votes in 
the city council. 






Even in minor details such as those of 
the service, the Canadian Church remains 
essentially the same in the United States 
as in the villages of Canada. In the fun- 
damental matters of church doctrine, re- 
ligious ascendency, the control of the priest, 
and the attitude toward heretics there has 
been no change. The justification of the en- 
tire immigration by the French writers is on 
the ground of religion. “Immigration ex- 
tends the kingdom of God and the propaga- 
tion of the Catholic faith,” says Gatineau. 
The Abbé Magnan in 1912 predicted that it 
would be the pleasing task of the three million 
French-Canadians, ‘‘all Christians, all practis- 
ing Catholics,” to convert the sixty-five 
million infidels and the twenty-five million 
atheists of North America. M. Gatineau 
does not explain the distinction between an 
infidel and an atheist in this connection. 

In this undertaking the Church is ably 
supported by the Canadian national socie- 
ties, of which the most important in every 
way is that of St. Jean Baptiste, founded in 
Montreal by Ludger Duvernay in 1847. It 
was a purely local affair and was organized 
to preserve in Canada the manners and cus- 
toms of the French-Canadians against British 
encroachment. The New England parishes 
organized local societies of St. Jean Baptiste 
for social and political purposes about as 
soon as there were sufficient individuals to 
form a group—in many cases before the exis- 
tence of separate parishes. Indeed, it is in 
the mixed parishes that the society in many 
ways does its most effective work. There it 
constantly agitates for a separate Church, 
and this in turn brings the parish school and 
the other separate parish organizations. 

It was soon felt that some more effective 
organization was needed than that of the sepa- 
rate societies rather loosely knit together by 
similarity of purpose. Periodical gatherings 
were held in Canada, to which went delegates 
from the societies in America. In 1874 
“thousands of French-Canadians from the 
United States assembled at Montreal,”’ 
where, as the Abbé Primeau of Worcester re- 
lates, there was signed a “veritable Holy 
Alliance sealed with the seal of religion” be- 
tween the Canadians of Canada and those of 
the United States—an alliance which has been 
kept with reasonable fidelity. 

It is largely as a result of the concord estab- 
lished by this and later conventions that Ha- 
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mon could speak in 1890 of “the North Ca- 
nadians”’ (those who lived in Canada) and 
“the South Canadians”’ (those who lived in 
the United States) as “one and the same 
people” separated only by a “simple geo- 
graphical line and institutions a very little 
different.” 

MacDonald, a sympathetic observer, tells 
us that “To safeguard and advance the in- 
terests of the French-Canadians in the United 
States, to preserve the unity and identity of 
the race and especially its language, customs, 
and religion are the chief aims of the National 
Society of St. Jean Baptiste; and to these they 
have adhered and still adhere with resolute- 
ness and tenacity, notwithstanding all the 
liberalizing and Americanizing tendencies of 
the Roman Church and in spite of all the con- 
demnation of the Baltimore Congress in its 
declaration that ‘National societies, as such, 
have no reason for existence in the Church in 
this country.’”’ 


THE PRESS ATTACKS THE YANKEES 


N INFLUENCE apparently as effective 
as the national societies is the press. 
The French-Canadian press, and even serious 
historians such as Sulte, do not hesitate to 
point out the godlessness, the materialism, the 
utter lack of real accomplishment of the Eng- 
lish in America as compared to the solid com- 
fort and the piety of the homogeneous and 
settled group in Quebec. Speaking of the 
Puritans, Sulte asks, “Where is the glory of 
the Yankee founders, who founded nothing?” 
and follows his question up with two pages of 
historical billingsgate. 

It would be safe to assume that the very real 
fear of America and American ideals, even 
of the American Catholic Church, with its 
Knights of Columbus, its Welfare Council, 
and its more or less independent thinkers, is 
constantly in the background of the Canadian 
leaders. The youth of the Canadian parishes 
who contemplate going to this country are 
carefully warned against its heresy and im- 
piety, even against the liberalism in the non- 
French Catholic Church. 

The French-Canadian press in the United 
States, while not officially controlled by the 
clergy, is dominated by the church authori- 
ties in much the same way as the press at 
home. A word from the pulpit and the circu- 
lation of any “too-liberal’’ daily, whether 
published in Canada or in the United States, 
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is doomed. Consequently we have in the 
United States the same phenomenon of a 
shackled press as in Canada. 

It would be easy to quote pages of citations 
from the various French-Canadian papers in 
the United States, but perhaps it will be as 
well to take simply one example,which is fairly 
typical of the whole—an editorial from La 
Justice of Holyoke, Massachusetts, which ap- 
peared on December 14, 1922, under the head- 
ing “Problems of the Morrow,” and is de- 
voted mainly to outlining the necessity of 
maintaining intact the French-Canadian race 
through the “education and instruction of 
youth.” Consequently the absolute im- 
portance of the parochial school is urged. 
As the editorial then goes on to say, it 
is the mission of the French people to “ put 
an end to the flood of impiety and _ bar- 
barism which threatens to destroy our great 
republic.” 

This last is the essential article of faith 
among the Franco-American journals, any 
one of which might have published the famous 
appeal: “ Establish the influence of our ethnic 
element so that we shall count in the greatest 
possible measure in the situations which arise 
on the American continent, whether they be 
social, religious, or economic!”’ These jour- 
nals are loyal, but with reservations; they wish 
to be American, but French-American. They 
wish to embrace such of our traditions as they 
desire, not American traditions im foto. 

Education is not to the French-Canadian 
the great desideratum which the immigrants 
and their children expect from America, as it 
is to the Jews. A certain amount of educa- 
tion is all very well, if it can be obtained at no 
cost. As a consequence we find a very small 
percentage of absolute illiteracy in the second 
generation of French-Canadians. But, in 
general, the boy or girl is removed from school 
as soon as the state law will permit, and 
takes his or her place in industry. The public 
school to the Canadian is a godless, state- 
controlled, materialistic institution, to which 
they send their children under penalty of re- 
ligious disapproval, with the ever-present 
danger of their losing their faith. 


MIXED MARRIAGE 


HILE intermarriage between French- 
Canadians and other racial groups is 
socially and religiously proscribed, there is at 
present about 25 per cent. of such mixed 
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marriages among the Canadian group, although 
the tendencies toward the increase of separate 
schools and separatism generally may retard 
even these beginnings of amalgamation. 

With the attitude which the French- 
Canadian clergy, press, and nationalistic 
societies take toward the continuation of their 
race and culture, it is not surprising to find 
both Church and press opposing the mixture of 
racial stock. The ‘‘Guide Frangais de Fall 
River’ devotes an entire section to the discus- 
sing of “ Marriage with Strangers,”’ which it 
unhesitatingly calls “a crime against God 
and a national abomination.” It follows up 
this statement with two pages of old Testa- 
ment texts in which Jehovah thunders against 
the mixture of the Jewish race with the sur- 
rounding Canaanities, and applies all these 
fulminations to the intermarriage of French- 
Canadians. The great reason why, in the 
words of one of the Canadian bishops, “one 
should not know English too well”’ is because 
of the danger that such knowledge may lead 
to intermarriage. As the Guide puts it, “the 
knowledge of the English language is useful 
and often necessary in commerce, industry, 
and politics, but it is very dangerous and 
often deplorable in the familiar relations be- 
tween our young people and strangers to our 
manners and customs.” 

Although the immigration is decreasing and 
probably will continue to decrease, the in- 
crease of the second and third and succeeding 
generations more than keeps pace with the 
falling-off in immigration. 

The birth-rate of the French-Canadians 
both in this country and in Canada is especi- 
ally significant when compared to the very 
small birth rate among the French of France. 
The French of Canada, while not entirely the 
same race as the French of the old country, 
are essentially similar, so that the difference 
cannot in any great degree be traced to racial 
extraction. It appears to be an excellent 
example of the force of social control, in this 
instance through the Church and the national 
organizations. Not only does the Church 
insist on early marriages and large families, but 
also the press and the racial societies do 
all in their power to aid this “prodigy of ex- 
pansion,” which all hold up as a “subject of 
admiration.” It is by means of this un- 


paralleled birth-rate that they hope ultimately 
to occupy and dominate the United States 
east of the Mississippi. 

















EDOUARD HERRIOT 
Premier of France, in repose gives an impression of massive solidity and almost ponderous force. 
His presiding at a political meeting is a function the authority of which can never be questioned 


Herriot and the Crisis 
in Krance 


By 


HE first impression produced by 

M. Herriot, the leader of the “ Par- 

ties of the Left’? which recently 

gained a triumphant majority in the 

French elections, is that of robust 
and massive force. He is heavily built, 
broad shouldered, thick necked, with stiff hair 
and the hands of a prize fighter. When he 
presides at a public meeting and strikes the 
table with his fist, there emanates from his 
entire personality an impression of powerful 
authority. 

But when he begins to talk this impression 
of heaviness disappears. Finesse, quickness 
of mind, clearness and conciseness of diction, 
and a wide extent and precision of knowledge 
—such are the main qualities of his speech. 

Toward the end of the War and during 
the following years, | was in the habit of din- 

ing with him once a week, at the house of 
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Mme. Adolphe Brisson, directress of the 
University of Annals, where we were both 
giving lectures. In these intimate gather- 
ings, in the presence of a small audience, 
Edouard Herriot showed himself to be a 
charming talker, of countless anecdotes, which 
he told delightfully. One day when the con- 
versation turned to the Greek historians and 
to Thucydides in particular, Herriot, without 
a moment’s hesitation and in Greek, quoted 
at length from this author. He is a politi- 
cian but he is also a humanist and a scholar. 
Herriot is of extremely humble origin, a 
son of the people in every sense of the word. 
At the time of the recent death of the great 
writer Maurice Barrés, he himself told, in 
a newspaper article, of his mother’s having 
held some humble domestic position in the 
house of Barrés, to whose good heart and 
generosity he owed his first clothing. 
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Graduated from the Ecole Normale. Su- 
périeure, and professor at the Lycée of Lyons, 
he wrote a book which had a great success, on 
Madame Récamier, one of the most beautiful 
and witty women of the Restoration, whose 
portrait by David is one of the treasures of 
the Louvre. This book was the work of a 
true man of letters, as far removed as possible 
from politics. Politics, however, was not 
long in attracting him. 

It was in Lyons, the large industrial city, 
that he gained his first victory. From that 
time he has remained 
faithful to her, hold- 
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mained to continue his task; the proof. of 
which is that the Bloc National, although con- 
trolling a large majority in the Chamber, was 
obliged to accept as President of the Council 
chiefs taken from other parties: first, M. 
Briand, who, a Socialist by record, tenden- 
cies, and temperament, belongs entirely to the 
Left; and, later on, M. Poincaré. 

When a political party, which has just 
acceded to power, does not profit by this 
power to govern, but allows others to do it 
instead, it certainly gives a big advantage to 

itsopponents. This is 





ing at the same time 
the offices of Mayor 
and Deputy and divid- 
ing his time almost 


A PRESIDENT, NOT A POLITICIAN 


The National Assembly can be assured 
that no one will.show more respect for the 


exactly what hap- 
pened to the Bloc Na- 
tional and to a great 
extent explains its de- 
feat at the last elec- 


equally between the Constitution than I, that no one more than tions. 

Palais Bourbon and I] will remain above parties to be an im- What is called the 

the City Hallof Lyons. partial arbitrator between them, and that Bloc National has 
During the War, no one more than I will draw inspiration never been a real po- 

when the food problem from the will of Parliament, which is the ex- litical party, with a 


became most alarm- 
ing, -hhe was one of the 





pression of national sovereignty.—From 
a speech by M. Doumergue at Versailles. 


central organization, 
provincial branches 








first to organize on a 
big scale the distribu- 
tion of flour, meat, and coal. As this enter- 
prise, which involved tens of millions of 
francs, succeeded admirably, he was appointed 
Food Controller. 

The elections of 1919, which took place 
immediately after the Armistice and in the 
intoxication caused by it, sent-to the Palais 
Bourbon a majority called the Bloc National, 
plainly leaning toward the Center and the 
Right. Herriot, who is a man of the Left, 
the leader of the Radical party, thus found 
himself in the Opposition. 

If the chiefs of the Bloc National had had a 
little more political acumen, they would per- 
haps have tried to ally themselves with men 
like Herriot, who is not in any sense of the 
word a demagogue, and so become part of 
the Government, but unfortunately the Bloc 
National had no chief worthy of the name. 
The one man capable of leading vigorously 
and intelligently, of directing at the same time 
its interior and exterior policy, was M. Alex- 
andre Millerand, the first President of the 
Council of the recent legislature. 

But when, following an illness of Des- 
chanel, the Presidency of the Republic became 
vacant, M. Millerand was the natural choice 
for the Elysée. With him gone, no one re- 


and machines, disci- 
pline and funds. It 
was the result of a fortuitous combination of 
circumstances and the greater part of the men 
who composed it were entirely lacking in 
political experience. It was this deficiency in 
the Bloc National that resulted in its defeat. 

France is a country essentially democratic, 
definitely leaning toward the Left. That this 
is true the recent elections have proved. 
Those of 1919, held immediately after the 
War, did not give an exact idea of the real 
state of affairs. An abnormal situation was 
created in France, similar to that created 
in England after what was called the “ Khaki 
elections.” Wisely led, the Bloc National 
could have, and should have, eliminated a 
certain number of compromising reactionary 
members and replaced them by moderate 
radicals. 


POINCARE AFTER MILLERAND 


HIS elimination accomplished in each 

wing, the Right and the Left, would have 
given the party the stability and strength it 
lacked. Of this M. Millerand was perfectly 
aware. If he had stayed on in the Chamber 
in active politics, he would surely have tried 
to effect this, and he had every chance of 
succeeding. 












| went to see the President several times at 
the Elysée, and each time he spoke to me ot 
the interior policy. Each time he deplored 
that M. Poincaré, his successor, did not give 
more attention to it. 

But M. Poincaré had neither the will nor 
the desire, nor perhaps the personal quali- 
ties to interest himself in other things. The 
foreign policy, since 
the occupation of the 
Ruhr, was absorbing 
his every ability. He 
was absolutely indiffer- 
ent to the preparation 
of elections, so import- 
ant, so vital even, 
when one is chief of a 
parliamentary govern- 
ment. It was in vain 
that M. Millerand ex- 
horted him, impressed 
upon him its import- 
ance, asked him, for 
example, to change his 
Minister of the In- 
terior, M. Maunoury, 
an excellent man but 
entirely inadequate. 
M. Poincaré was deaf 
to everything, would 
change nobody. 

As every one knows, 
the President of the 
Republic in France is 
practically impotent. 
The Constitution 
binds him in such a 
way that he is helpless. 
Perhaps M. Millerand 
flattered himself that, 
in accepting this position, he could increase 
its prerogatives. He announced this in his 
Message. He tried, for instance, to receive 
each week a certain number of Préfets (repre- 
sentatives of the Government in each départ- 
ment). But events were not long in showing 
him that, under the present Constitution, a 
President of the Republic, no matter what his 
efforts, can do nothing without the codpera- 
tion of the President of the Counsel. 

The radical followers of M. Herriot, being 
unable to agree with the members of the 
Bloc National, turned very naturally to the 
other side. They formed an alliance with 
the Socialists. This alliance of Radicals and 





PAUL PAINLEVE 
Who, as President of the French Chamber of Deputies t 
and one of the forces of the Left wing, was a powerful ory. 
candidate for the Presidency, to succeed M. Millerand 
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Socialists is not new in France; it existed 
long before the War. It is what is called the 
Bloc des Gauches. 

The Chamber which has just been returned 
closely resembles, in many respects, that elected 
ten years ago, a few months before the War; 
the only difference being that the Socialists, 
who in 1914 numbered only seventy-five, are 
now one hundred, and 
that there are about 
twenty-five Com- 
munists. 

The last elections 
mark then a pro- 
nounced return to pre- 
war political forms. 
Abnormal and _ acci- 
dental combinations 
resulting from the War 
have disappeared. 
This is what also hap- 
pened in England, 
where the Coalition 
Government, joining 
the Liberals and Con- 
servatives under the 
guidance of Lloyd 
George, found itself 
unable to go on. M. 
Herriot has played a 
very active fighting 
part in the opposition 
to the Bloc National, 
and also in the pre- 
paration of alliance 
with the Socialists, to 
which is due the vic- 


The root of his polit- 
ical influence lies not in 
Paris but in the country. It is in the prov- 
inces that he has worked. It is in the prov- 
inces that he won his success, because it is 
there that in the end the elections by sheer 
weight of numbers are decided. 

Every one in Paris, even the government 
officials, allow themselves to be hypnotized 
by what is happening in the capital. In 
Paris, where it was formed under the direc- 
tion of M. Millerand, the Bloc National was 
still fairly solid; it held its position; it kept 
the majority in the elections. But in the 
provinces it was losing ground day by day. 
Once again the provinces had the upper hand. 
When, during the crisis of Boulangisme, 
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Herriot and the 


Paris became entirely Boulangiste, this did 
not at all prevent Boulangisme from being 
finally beaten, because the provinces were 
against it. 

M. Poincaré’s government was badly in- 
formed by its agents, the Préfets, as to the 
force and the extent of the movement which 
was dragging the country over to the Left. 
A certain number of 
the Préfets had been 
appointed, ten, fifteen 
or twenty years ago, 
by the Radicals, and 
were at heart in sym- 
pathy with them. 
They hoped, more or 
less secretly, for their 
success. 

With untiring en- 
ergy M. Herriot organ- 
ized and disseminated 
propaganda in the 
country. Every Sun- 
day he would appear 
in one place or an- 
other, to gather to- 
gether his followers. 

His activity, his 
powers of resistance, 
his working abilities 
are extraordinary. 
Mayor of a very large 
city, the second in 
France, Deputy, leader 
of his party, journalist, 
and lecturer, he still 
finds time to make 
long trips abroad. 
Last year he came to 
the United States. 
Two years ago he was in Soviet Russia. 
He visited at Petrograd, and Moscow. His 
object was to study on the spot the gov- 
ernment and the machinery of the Soviet 
administration; he put down in numerous 
articles, published later in one volume, the 
results of his observations. His adver- 
saries did not fail to criticize it, to pretend 
that what he had seen in Russia were the 
externals only, what the Bolshevists wished 
him to see. But the same can be said of all 
foreigners, who, since the coming of Lenin, 
have visited this country. It is no less true 
that M. Herriot spared no effort to get his 
information from the best sources and to form 
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DOUMERGUE 

The recently elected President of the French Republic. 
Before his election M. Doumergue was President of 
the Senate and one of France’s chief political forces 
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his own opinion independently of others. It 
was a strenuous work, for which he must be 
given credit. 


HERRIOT S PROGRAM 


E IS, since his return from this voyage, 

decidedly in favor of the renewal of 
relations with the Soviets. This opinion 
he has urged on his 
party, and as his party 
is now in power it 
seems not improbable 
that the French Gov- 
ernment will recognize 
the Bolshevik régime 
and that at no distant 
date. 

What will be the 
practical and tangible 
effect of this policy, no 
one can tell. Up to 
the present, in the 
countries where this 
recognition has taken 
place, England, Italy, 
etc., it does not seem 
to have produced any 
very substantial re- 
sults. 

The recognition of 
the Soviets is more 
complicated for France 
than for any other na- 
tion, on account of the 
great Russian debt 
owed to France. The 
Russian bonds are 
scattered among in- 
numerable French 
people, more particu- 
larly peasants, workmen, and small house- 
holders. It will be very difficult for any 
government, whether Radical or even Soci- 
alist, frankly to recognize the Soviets and 
forget this debt question. 

In the field of foreign politcs, on the es- 
sential question, the occupation of the Ruhr, 
M. Herriot agrees to immediate military evac- 
uation, and also to economic evacuation as 
soon as Germany has given definite proof of 
her sincere intention of abiding by the recom- 
mendations of the Dawes Report, provided 
that Britain assures France of military aid 
in case of attack. 

M. Herriot’s opinion is that France must 





A DYNAMIC PERSONALITY 


In repose. This photograph shows clearly the dogged 

resolution and power that the Premier radiates at all 

times. Herriot is a man of the people and his appear- 
ance is a corporate study of its characteristics 


neglect nothing that will enable her to get 
into agreement with England, that she must 
show confidence in Germany and, if neces- 
sary, admit her to the League of Nations. His 
diplomacy and that of his party is less ex- 
acting than that of M. Poincaré, whose ob- 
stinacy and judicial poise he criticizes. 

He uses toward Germany an entirely new 
tone. Under his leadership France will not 
militate against the resumption of its neigh- 
bor’s freedom and prosperity and its former 
position among the great nations. Inter- 
national matters will be negotiated with Ber- 
lin in a manner consistent with Germany’s 
dignity and the basis of all negotiations will 
be the Dawes Report. But Gerrnany must 
give proof of its good faith in the matter of 
disarmament. This M. Herriot will stress 
in his negotiations with the Reich not only 
as a material but also as a moral obligation 
toward the peace to which all the European 
nations should contribute. 
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The domestic policy also of M. Herriot will 
follow different lines from those of his prede- 
cessor. On the very important question of 
the relations with the Vatican the Radical 
party has severely criticized what they 
consider the too clerical tendencies of the 
preceding Cabinet. They are against the 
renewal of relations with the Vatican. Presi- 
dent Doumergue, while definitely opposed to 
their resumption, as Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Upper House 
supported Poincaré’s policy. The new Pre- 
mier takes a definite stand on this question. 
It is the determination of his party to sever 
these as indeed all relations with the Roman 
Catholic Church. Such a step foreshadows 
an earlier rapprochement with the Gov- 
ernment of Mustapha Kemal and under 
Herriot the Lausanne Treaty is expected not 
only to be quickly ratified but also to lead to 
France’s full agreement with Turkey. 


FRENCH SENATE A POWER AGAIN 


NDER Herriot it is expected that the 
Senate will once again take a decisive 
part in the affairs of state. As long as the 
Chamber of the Bloc National was in power, 
the Senate was more inclined to the Left than 
was the Chamber itself. This was a para- 





A SCHOLAR 


As well as a statesman, M. Herriot finds the time to 
be a great deal more than a political factor. The 
thunder of his rhetoric is one side of the medal only. 
His friends know him as a raconteur and humanist 
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doxical situation, without precedent in the 
parliamentary history of the Third Republic: 
for until recent years, the Senate had always 
maintained more moderate tendencies than 
the Chamber. 

As a result of the last elections this paradox 
ceased to exist. The Senate is returning to 
its former political function: that of a coun- 
terbalance to the Chamber. 

The financial problem is one of the most 
serious at the present moment. The op- 
ponents of M. Poincaré, in the former 
Chamber, with M. Herriot at their head, 
violently attacked his financial policy. They 
reproached him severely for the new taxes 
called the double décime, the suppression of 
the match monopoly, contrary to the Socialist 
doctrine, and even more bitterly for the 
décrets-loi, giving the Government, without 
the consent of the Parliament, the right to 
exact important economies, the sum of which 
it was hoped might possibly amount to nearly 
a milliard of francs. 

These criticisms are perhaps not entirely 
undeserved. It is certain that the domestic 
policy of M. Poincaré has not been very 
vigorous or coérdinated, and his financial 
policy did not show itself to be very clear or 
particularly farsighted. Instead of prevent- 
ing disease, he awaited its arrival, then en- 





M. ALEXANDRE MILLERAND 


Whose recent resignation as President of France was 
caused by the victory of the Left and the refusal of 
Herriot to form a ministry under him 





M. RAYMOND POINCARE 
Whom M. Herriot succeeded as Premier of France. 
M. Poincaré, whose mind, that of a great lawyer, 
merciless in its logic and profoundly skilled in politics, 
is one of the best in France, is of a school of state- 
craft quite different from that of his successor 


deavored to cure it with an energetic, not to 
say brutal, remedy. He took no action until 
the pound sterling had passed the hundred 
franc point. Then he hastily convoked his 
ministers, who were called upon to improvise, 
in one or two days, a program of reforms, 
which distinctly bear the traces of this precip- 
itation. 

Several of these measures impulsively 
decided upon are certainly open to criticism. 


NECESSITY OF A BALANCED BUDGET 


EVERTHELESS, the intention of M. 

Poincaré was excellent. What is neces- 
sary in France at present is a balanced bud- 
get, a single budget including all expenses, 
the extraordinary, abnormal ones, which 
Germany should pay and does not, as well as 
the ordinary ones. M. Poincaré’s financial 
program was a vigorous effort to return to 
this unity of budget. 
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Thanks to the new taxes and to the an- 
nouncement of economies, confidence returned 
within the country as well as abroad. It is 
this policy which, together with a well- 
directed counter offensive against the specu- 
lators on the fall of the franc, has given such 
good results; and in a few weeks the pound 
came down from one hundred and twenty 
francs to sixty-five, a deflation of almost 
50 per cent., which is enormous. 

M. Herriot and his Radical and Socialist 
lieutenants have criticized the measures taken 
by M. Poincaré. They have a perfect right 
to do so; but they must propose something 
else. Here the problem becomes complicated. 
They are obliged to economize on something. 
But what? The Socialistic influence on a 
government, whether they are part of it or 
not, is generally shown, not by economies, 
but by expenses. 

This is especially true of European coun- 
tries like France and Germany, where the 
government officials are very numerous. 
Take Germany for instance: the Socialists 
have aided more than any one else, since the 
War, in swelling to enormous proportions the 
number of officials, especially on the rail- 
roads. Will it be the same in France? 

The English Labor party so far has been 
the only one to escape this reproach, because 
the English budget is much better protected 
against raids than the budget of other Euro- 
pean countries. In England the number of 
officials is very small; further, the railroads 
and the tobacco industry are held, not by 
the state as in France, but by private enter- 
prise. ‘ 
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lf the new Radical Government, with M. 
Herriot at its head, repudiates the taxes es- 
tablished by M. Poincaré, they will have to 
find others. A capital levy has been spoken 
of. But the difficulties and inconveniences 
of this tax are very great. Although this 
was in their program, the English Socialists 
themselves have not dared propose it. 

Any other measures that may be taken by 
the new French Government which have the 
effect of increasing expenses without aug- 
menting at the same time the receipts, will 
tend to unbalance the budget. Immediately 
lack of confidence will follow, in France itself 
as well as abroad, and as a consequence the 
fall of the franc. Every effort made to pre- 
vent this depreciation runs a great risk of not 
being successful. 

The radical leaders are perfectly aware of 
this. The daily exchange is like the sword of 
Damocles suspended over their heads. The 
least imprudence, the slightest slip on their 
part may mean a jump of the pound and 
dollar that same day. 

The Socialists considered the possibility of 
coéperating with the Radicals in forming a 
new government, but they finally refused to 
become part of a bourgeois government. 
But we must not forget that many French 
statesmen, some of the most important— 
MM. Millerand, Briand, and Viviani—be- 
longed at the début of their careers to the 
Socialist party; which did not prevent them, 
later on, from becoming part of a bourgeois 
government. It is not absolutely impossible 
that the young Socialist leaders of to-day may 
follow their example. 




















Mr. Marner, Humanitarian 


By WILLIAM J. BOARDMAN 


OUR doctor calls you “a patient.” 

Your lawyer looks on you as a 

client. To tradespeople you are, 

and, until death or debt do you 

part, you must ever be a cus- 

tomer. Your pastor and your dentist classify 
you differently, be- 


your local habitation. Ina hundred far-away 
business offices you are listed, classified, de- 
fined. If your home has wires for electricity, 
that fact is daily noted by aggressive sales 
strategists in twenty states. Your new house 
and your new baby were hardly a week old 

before they were card- 





cause in their official 
presence you express 
the beauty of holiness 
in visibly varying de- 
grees. 

In a short course of 
time, you, who habit- 
ually estimate yourself 
as a featherless biped 
of no marked emi- 
nence, are described as 
parent, ballot-caster, 


ROM 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE AND 
HIRAM MARNER 


the beginning of 

there have been men who de- 
light in their strength as evidenced 
by their power to influence others. 
By words Cicero and Gladstone, 
Napoleon and Hiram Marner aim 
“to make the People accept their 
thoughts; but Hiram has advantages 


indexed in Cleveland 
and Boston. If you 
buy a bond or a car or 
a typewriter—presto, 
unnumbered Ko Ko’s 
begin the unheard 
melody: “I’ve got him 
on my list and he never 
will be missed.”” Even 
the hairs of your head 
are approximately 
numbered by certain 


time 


tenant, pedestrian, in a developed technique of use and earnest crusaders 
warden of the marches, in means of wide dissemination and against the evil of 
cornetist, pillar of the repetition that would have made his baldness. 


historic 
envy.” 


church, tame-cat, rad- 
ical, Elk, ef many als. 
Pages were needed for 





predecessors 


Let us see how these 
classifications are 
used. The date is 


green with 








listing the parts you 

play in the eyes of your fellow-men, and the 
end is not yet. A great company that you 
know not of has pinned a new badge on your 
beribboned bosom. You are part—magna 
pars—of a new synthesis into which you have 
entered without your consent or knowledge. 

In other words, you are a consumer. From 
primary diaper to final cerecloth you are, ex 
officio, a consumer, and from that simple fact 
flow consequences that are by no means 
simple. 

Consuming is the sole incitement to pro- 
ducing. If you freely consume cigars and 
clothing, food and fads, dividends increase, 
labor thrives, and surtaxes may become more 
normal. Hence in all great commercial trans- 
actions, you are the Party of the Second Part, 
the old Red Sandstone of Economics, a corner- 
stone of Property Rights, the reason for the 
existence of Legal Tender. For this reason, 


you are the thesis of the new synthesis which 
has given you a name and has ferreted out 


Juneof this year. The 
place is the office of Marner Goldsmiths, 
Otterburn, U. S. A. The group about the 
table consists of the managers of factory, of 
sales, and of advertising; the treasurer; the 
gatherer of facts. At the head of the table 
sits Hiram Marner, founder and president of 
the company. Erect and slightly gray, in 
greeting the group he looks kindly, in dis- 
cussion he looks like an adding-machine, in 
exhortation he looks like an apostle. 

To the meeting he states his belief that the 
new Marner Cuff Link deserves a larger share 
of the country’s business. What he truly be- 
lieves in his heart is that you and some mil- 
lions of other consumers have never had the 
opportunity to get your money’s worth when 
buying cuff links. In the same spirit as his 
great-grandfather Zebulon made his sermons 
(one of which was heard by General Washing- 
ton), Hiram makes all his wares. 

The gatherer of facts presents his statistics, 
and you are in them. There are several ar- 
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rays in which you may appear. For instance, 
our country offers, as consumers or non- 
consumers, 250,000 men that wear celluloid 
(or other synthetic) cuffs; 1,000,000 that wear 
round, stiff cuffs (detachable, reversible, or 
attached); 6,000,000 in shirts of the mode 
(50 per cent., white; 50 per cent., colored); 
8,000,000 linkless and hopeless (red shirts, 
flannel shirts, sport shirts, users of shoe- 
buttons, no shirts at all) ; 2,000 with too many 
links already; 3,800,000 indeterminate (prep. 
school boys, suffragettes with mannish hair, 
heels, and fist i’cuffs; graduation and Xmas. 
gifts; betters; barbers; thieving domestics, etc.) 

The foregoing facts (which are presented 
here curtailed and properly disguised) give 
answer to the questions “Who buys it?”’ and 
“Who should buy it?’’ (meaning, of course, 
you, the consumer). But, as Hiram insists 
on knowing “where he (you, again) lives,’’ 
this haberdashery epexegesis is broken up 
into shirt censuses of each of the sovereign 
states, in order that money expended in each 
territory may be nicely proportioned to local 
opportunity. 

Hiram now knows to whom he should talk. 
The audience is gathered and seated. Re- 
maineth only to enlist on the side of the new 
Marner Links, the Art of Persuasion to con- 
suming. 


To be or not to be a consumer! On your 
decision hangs Hiram’s welfare. Yet he is 
not sorely anxious. He knows you better 
than you realize, for consuming is the natural 
activity and vocation of the consumer. 

Yes, you will consume, and it is time that 
you learn why. 


As you were unconscious of being a party 
to Hiram’s plan of campaign, so you will be 
unconscious of the attack when it comes. 
Adverti—I! mean Persuasion does not accost 
you with club or pistol. Rather it waits along 
your path, respectful and deferential, gaining 
your attention by the offer of some service 
that you are glad to accept. 


Whoso speaks to me in the right voice 
Him or her will | follow 
As the waters follow the moon. 


lhe late Elbert Hubbard once printed on 
the cover of his magazine: “ Remember, no- 
body else feels your bellyache.”’ 


Boardman 


These precepts (perhaps inaccurately 
quoted) are but two of the infinite series of 
variants on that wise and lovely saying: 
“Where your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also.”” No good writer in fiction or poetry, 
drama or advertisement loses sight of that 
elemental truth. Human need is the ground- 
note of every masterpiece and it is the note to 
which every soul gives answer. Human need 
is also that which makes the consumer con- 
sume. 

Now human needs are numerous and varied. 
What you at present lack may be a watch or 
a kitchen cabinet, guidance for the business 
future, or instruction in good manners. Or 
you may desire light on storage batteries or 
tooth-brushes. Again, you are always open 
to the enjoyment of beauty or of interesting 
information. Cunningly contrived appeals to 
such needs abound in most advertising pages, 
and unobtrusively lead you into reading mat- 
ter that is oftentimes true artistry. 


Not many years ago the term “business 
English” called to mind some such swine- 
pearls as “ Your favor of even date to hand 
and contents duly noted and in reply beg to 
state.’’ Nowadays you may find in the back 
pages of magazines business English that for 
vigor, vividness, compression, and interest is 
unsurpassed. Such an example of modern 
business English is “ Askin you love to touch.”’ 
That is a compacted phrase! In it are biol- 
ogy, history, evolution, the Fall of Troy, the 
Seven Years’ War, the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment, a reminder of Molly, human triumph, 
human need—and, incidentally, the promise 
of highly satisfactory sales. Of course, you 
will read some of the text that follows such a 
headline, for not to do so would be to violate 
a normal impulse. That is one of the facts 
that Hiram knows. 

Not charm, but appositeness is the path to 
some needs. “A Boy that Failed’? was the 
headline by which a school gained the atten- 
tion of numerous parents ‘of lads whose early 
steps in the ways of wisdom had been neither 
pleasant nor peaceful. 

By thus “easing up to you”’ (too useful a 
trope to remain forever slang), Persuasion 
leads you to learn about all sorts of things, 
some of which you may have had no desire to 
study. 

At the top of a page, floating in white space, 
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NOON AND NIGHT 


On Broadway, whose crowds 
know no darkness. Constella- 
tions of electric lights ingen- 
iously arranged are all night 
long busily pigeonholing in your 
mind commodity and necessity. 
When you need one of these ar- 
ticles, you will recall the message 
of Mr. Hiram Marner’s “‘ad” 
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scene or pleasant saying. 
They wait, dozing, a month 
and a day ora year anda 
day, until your need be- 
comes active, and then 
they become active too. 
They go with you to the 
shop and prompt your 
tongue to speak the name 
recorded in the pigeonhole. 


(G¥anor 


Reox 


Hiram’s wooing of your 
consent will be no Rape of 
the Sabines. It will be 
suave. subtle, agreeable, 








appears a huge thumb print and the words 
“The Thumb Print of Goliath.” Follows:— 
“A thumb print, whether done with ink on a 
smooth sheet of glass or outlined in jam upon 
a baby’s bib, contains some of the simpler 
elements of catalogue printing.” If you read 
to the end of that sentence, did you stop 
there? Probably not, for here is promise of 
entertainment (a human need that every con- 
sumer feels). Consequently, you learned 
something about printing paper, saw the 
manufacturer’s name, and made an association 
of ideas which you may use some day. 
Pigeonholed in your mind are hundreds of 
such associations of ideas wherein the name 
of some commodity is linked with a pleasing 


patient, pervasive. By 
imperceptible degrees, his 
links will dawn upon your eyes, steal into 
your consciousness, gain your approbation, 
“ease into” your cuffs. 

“Patient” and “pervasive”! Not only 
will the Art of Persuasion act on you, but also 
Time and Number. As Jacob waited for 
Rebecca, so will Hiram wait for you—and 
perhaps as long. The printed missives that 
he will scatter along your path will be as nu- 
merous as the mark-notes of Germany, for the 
leaves of Vallambrosa count small beside the 
leaves of “advertising media” (the quaint 
name by which your favorite magazines are 
known in Hiram’s lexicon). Very nearly akin 
to predestination is the power that Hiram— 
through his knowledge—wields. 
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Do not waste much sympathy on yourself, 
for your case is the same as that of all men 
since the Old Stone Age. Given a human 
need, a means for filling that need, a knowl- 
edge on the part of the needy one that the 
means existed, and straightway consuming 
began. The chief difference between the 
methods of Hiram of Tyre and of Hiram of 
Otterburn is in the skill of imparting knowl- 
edge to the needy. 

Again, be assured that the risk of being 
cozened by these masters of the art of persua- 
sion is small and quickly growing smaller. 
The statement that the institution of adver- 
tising by its very nature seeks to cast out the 
cheat may surprise you, yet a little reflection 
will bring its truth to light. The lying ad- 
vertiser is the dearest foe of the publisher, of 
the reputable advertiser, and of all honest 
workers in the field of publicity, since their 
prosperity depends on your confidence in ad- 
vertising. So vividly is this fact realized 
that many periodicals guarantee the truthful- 
ness of the advertisements they print, that 
most large cities have Vigilance Committees 
watching for untruthful advertising, that 
many of the states have passed laws against 
the publishing of false advertising. 

When the public loses faith in advertising, 
the modern magazine and newspaper as you 
know them to-day must cease to exist for 
want of revenue. Therefore, the very eco- 
nomics of the situation impel the publisher to 
keep his columns free from deceitful announce- 
ments. 

In the temperament of advertisers (for they 
are as specialized a class as are inventors or 
explorers) you have another safeguard. Put 
yourself in Hiram’s place, and consider two 
questions: First, would you put your name 
on the cuff links if you were ashamed of their 
quality? Second, would you invest large 
sums of money in telling the public about the 
links unless you were proud of them? There 
may be manufacturers foolish enough to spend 
their substance in exploiting wares that make 


enemies of purchasers; but most of those. 


whose deeds in this respect are evil prefer 
darkness to the fierce light of publicity. 
Pitiless publicity has been urged as a cure 
for governmental ills, and that which is 


remedy for the body politic can hardly fail 
to be a remedial influence in the body eco- 
nomic. 


Boardman 


Hiram, like most of the men that grow to be 
great manufacturers and distributors, has some- 
thing of the crusader’s temperament. True, 
he desires wealth, but he also has the will to 
serve. Interlacing his ambition for success is 
an ambition of another sort—to give the 
consumer honest worth—to make Otterburn 
famous, to provide homes for more work- 
men’s families, to build up the nation’s pros- 
perity. Great business affairs mean great 
effort, great risk, great worry, and Hiram is 
estopped by character and common sense from 
endangering his great venture by the preca- 
rious profits of petty dishonesty. 

“Let the consumer beware”’ is an adage 
that is fast fading from our vernacular. To 
its final extinction Hiram’s methods work. 
He puts his cuff links on a hill where they 
cannot be hid. His exploitation lays him 
open to, nay, challenges, criticism of his cuff 
links. He lavishes money on publishing lore 
that shall make you a keener judge of essential 
cuff link quality. These are binding hostages 
that he will keep faith. 


Man always has a hankering to shape the 
opinions of others, and always the instrument 


- used is the word. By words, Cicero, Peter 


the Hermit, Rienzi, Napoleon, and Hiram try 
to make The People accept their thoughts; 
but Hiram has advantages in a developed 
technique of use and in means of wide dis- 
semination and repetition that would have 
made his historic predecessors green withenvy. 

To you, the buying of the links was an in- 
cident, trivial and isolated. To Hiram it 
was the result of law, the fruition of seed long 
planted, the thing hoped for becoming sub- 
stance. To those that study the working of 
man’s mind or tendencies in economics, your 
action is quite other than isolated or in- 
significant. 


Lest any tinge of unseemly personality color 
your memory of these pages which treat so 
freely some of your most intimate reactions, 
be it stated that the census counts you, the 
consumer, at about one hundred millions, and 
that Hiram’s wares are not cuff links at all, 
but many of thearticles of bodily and domestic 
well-being that you consume because of re- 
spect based on experience. 
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World's Theaters Come to America 


By OLIVER M. SAYLER 


How Our Stage Has Become the Magnet 
for All That Is Best in the Mimic Arts 


OMETHING has happened to our 
American theater. Not so long ago, 
it was a luxury, a pastime, an in- 
dustry. To-day, it is the most pro- 
vocative of the arts. Theart of the 

theater in the midst of life, drawing new life 
therefrom. Something has happened, not 
only to the theater itself, but even to the 
whole public attitude toward the theater. 
Many things have happened. Working to- 
gether, they have given the theater a vitality, 
an importance, a significance it has never 
known before on our continent.” 

With these words, a vear ago, | introduced 
my recent volume, “Our American Theater.” 
The season that has passed has strongly 
réenforced this judgment. Not only have our 
native dramatic artists risen to the challenge 
of this new spirit, but never before have the 
treasures of foreign stages come to us in such 
numbers or exercised so profound an influence 
upon both audiences and the craftsmen of the 
theater itself. Verily, the world’s theaters 
have come to America. And chiefly through 
the ambition and vision of one man, Morris 
Gest, who, it may be unofficially admitted, 
has had the encouragement of Otto H. Kahn, 
international banker and patron of arts. 


BETTER ACTING 


‘HE world’s theaters have come to Amer- 

ica. Not individual stars as in days of old, 
when Salvini, Modjeska, Janauschek, Irving, 
Terry, and Bernhardt used their personalities 
at the head of pick-up casts to impress us, 
but entire companies with staff and repertory 
intact, forced, by the fortunate exigency of 
bringing only their best, to give performances 
superior to those on their home stages. And 
not only have the American playgoer and 
the American stage artist responded eagerly 
—the former by generous support and the 
latter by earnest effort to emulate—but also 
the presence of these visiting artists on our 


stage has made it the magnet for connoisseurs 
of dramatic art all over the world. 

For a period of two years, while the Moscow 
Art Theater enjoyed haven from difficult 
living conditions at home, the world’s fore- 
most acting company could be seen in the full 
range of its soul-revealing repertory only on 
this side of the Atlantic. For a longer time, 
with the exception of a short summer season 
in Paris, the unique and inimitable proof that 
Russia can laugh as well as weep, Balieff’s 
Chauve-Souris, was our guest. Russians 
therefore, as well as the host of admirers of 
modern Russian art from other lands, had to 
pay the ocean tolls to come to us to see their 
favorites. Likewise, the faithful worshippers 
of Duse were lured to the new world, and the 
Metropolitan audience paid more than the 
entire season’s receipts of some of her previous 
tours. And finally, the unanimous verdict 
appraising the manner in which Max Rein- 
hardt staged “The Miracle’ as the most 
sumptuous of any of the eighteen productions 
of the great spectacle superintended by this 
foremost stage director of Central Europe 
made it the cynosure of every one who pre- 
tends to keep abreast of the modern theater. 

World-famous names associated with these 
ambitious ventures in the diplomacy of the 
arts have appreciably whetted and satisfied 
our increasing capacity for international taste, 
experience, and understanding. ~The Moscow 
Art Theater acquainted us intimately with its 
stalwart director and co-founder. Constantin 
Stanislavsky; with Olga Knipper Chekhova, 
widow of the playwright, Chekhov, and de- 
lineator of his leading rdles; with the aristo- 
cratic genius of Vassily Katchaloff and the 
democratic talents of Ivan Moskvin; and with 
the superb gifts of a dozen other rivals of our 
best players hitherto unknown even by name. 
In addition it extended our horizon of Anton 
Chekhov, Maxim Gorky, Ivan Turgeniev, and 
Fyodor Dostoievski, as well as bringing to our 
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attention such wholly unknown masters of 
modern literary Russia as Count Alexei Tol- 
stoy, Alexander Ostrovsky, and Mikhail Sal- 
tuikoff-Shchedrin. 

That Balieff’s Chauve-Souris is something 
more than super-cabaret, vaudeville, or 
variety, is amply proved by glancing through 
the roster of the fifty numbers produced 
during its three seasons and by finding therein 
such Russian masters of letters and melody 


as Pushkin, Alexei Tolstoy, Sologub, 
Chekhov, Chaikovski, Glinka, Rubinstein, 
Moussorgsky, Gretchaninoff, Liadoff, and 


Sats, as well as Chopin, de Maupassant, and 
Rossini. 

Duse’s repertory reénforced the reputation 
of D’Annunzio and Ibsen, in addition to in- 
troducing to us the modern Italian play- 
wrights, Marco Praga and Gallarati-Scotti. 

Finally, ‘““The Miracle’ not only afforded 
America its first glimpse of the long-heralded 
Reinhardt, but also extended our knowledge 
of Humperdinck and opened the door upon 
the protean Karl Vollmoeller, its author, and 
on Friedrich Schirmer, who expanded Hum- 
perdinck’s score. It called upon the services 
of such internationally known figures as 
Lady Diana Manners, Maria Carmi (Princess 
Machabelli), Werner Krauss, Rudolf Schild- 
kraut, and Alla Tarasova, while attracting 
attention to the fresh and vivid talents of a 
young American, Rosamond Pinchot, niece of 
Pennsylvania’s Governor. 


RUSSIAN SPLENDOUR 


HE pictorial side of these achievements 

of the leaders of the world’s contemporary 
stage naturally attracted first attention and 
will live, perhaps, longer in memory than their 
other aspects of interpretation and characteri- 
zation. With the purpose of preserving this 
pictorial aspect of the world’s theaters as they 
have come to America, there are reproduced in 
this issue of the WorLp’s Work five represent- 
ative glimpses into a realm of color seldom if 
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ever before known to our playgoers. To those 
who had the misfortune to miss these produc- 
tions, the brilliancy of their color may seem to 
indicate exaggeration of this aspect of the 
theater’s art, but such is not the case. Inva- 
riably, scenery served its true purpose of back- 
ground to the action. The action simply 
demanded these heightened effects of color 
harmony. 

In this connection it is important to note 
that the Russians and Reinhardt, with Gest 
as eager abettor, through his own highly 
keyed and keenly Oriental love of color, drew 
not only upon renowned writers and 
musicians, but also upon artists similarly 
famed. Two of the most celebrated of 
modern Russian painters, Victor Simoff and 
Nikolai Krimoff, were responsible for bring- 
ing the Kremlin to life in the Moscow Art 
Theater’s production of “Tsar Fyodor 
Ivanovitch.” Sergei Soudeikine, in the front 
line of Russia’s modernists, was able ally to 
Balieff. Reinhardt’s quick vision, on the 
other hand, seized upon the typical American 
gifts of Norman-Bel Geddes to help him visu- 
alize “The Miracle.” All of these artists are 
here sympathetically reinterpreted through 
the brush of Andrei Hudiakoff, a new-comer to 
America from a meteoric career in Russia. 


AMERICAN APPRECIATION 
S REFUTATION of the charge that 


America has no artistic standards, it is 
reassuring to note that the Moscow Art Thea- 
ter presupposed just those standards, so often 
denied, when it cast its first-line players in 
minor rdles which they had never deigned to 
play even on their exacting home stage, and 
that critical opinion quickly detected and ap- 
preciated this compliment. The presence and 
efficacy of the same standards is patent in the 
richly impressive manner in which “ The Mir- 
acle’” was staged and the warm reaction to 
the prodigal efforts of Gest to set a peak in 
spectacle. 
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The Cure 


for Crime 


Stop the Breeding of Mental Defectives 
By FRENCH STROTHER 


This is the second in a series of articles describing the new discoveries in criminology by 


Judge Olson and Dr. Hickson of Chicago. 


Last month, under the title “ The Cause of 


Crime,” their new tests that detect emotional insanity were outlined; and Mr. Strother 
explained how a particular type of emotional insanity, dementia praecox, was credited 
with being the cause of practically all crimes. The present article illustrates this 
‘discovery with actual criminal cases and presents the Olson-Hickson plan to eradicate 
dementia praecox, and, with it, practically all crime. 


ITIZENS of Illinois were shocked 

to read in the local newspapers 

last January the story of one of 

the most atrocious and cold- 

blooded murders in history. The 
following special dispatch to the Chicago 
Tribune is an admirable piece of reporting, 
and gives all the essential facts: 


Aurora, Ill., Jan. 31. Warren J. Lincoln, self- 
accused murderer of his wife and his brother-in-law, 
Byron Shoup, was held to the Kane County grand 
jury to-day by a coroner’s jury holding an inquest 
to determine the cause of their death. 

The jury found that both Lincoln’s wife and his 
brother-in-law had met their death through gun- 
shot wounds admittedly inflicted by Lincoln. The 
jury recommended that he be held to the Kane 
County grand jury without bail. The grand jury 
meets in session next Monday. 

A crowd of 600 persons jammed the council 
chambers while the inquest was held. One witness 
was Ray Demmit, a nephew of Shoup and Mrs. 
Lincoln, who told of the last time he saw his rela- 
tives alive, the Sunday preceding the 1oth day of 
January, 1923. Dr. E. J. Sill, a dentist, identified 
the skull of Mrs. Lincoln from dental work which 
he did the previous September. 

Lincoln, voluntary witness at the inquest, re- 
verted to his original story of the disposition of the 
bodies—that he dismembered them and burned 
them in his greenhouse furnace. 

Lina Shoup Lincoln, his wife, he shot with a 
rifle, and Byron Shoup, her brother, with a revolver, 
he testified. He severed the heads and imbedded 
them in the concrete slab, where, in the weirdest 
of his confessions, he said they were and where the 
police, to their astonishment, actually found them. 
The slab was used first as a support for the back 
porch, and six months later thrown on the city 
dump, Lincoln said. 


Coroner Eugene Norton warned Lincoln when 
he took the stand that anything he volunteered 
might be held against him. The prisoner merely 
motioned to the coroner to proceed, as though that 
matter didn’t interest him much. He testified in 
a low tone, without emphasis, as though speaking 
a part in a play. 

After preliminary questions, he testified as 
follows: 

O.—Your age? A.—Forty-five. 

Q.—Your occupation or profession? A.—Law- 
yer and horticulturist. 

Q.—Where did you last practice horticulture? 
A.—On my own place on the Indian Trail. 

Q.—Will you give us the name of your wife? 
A.—Lina Shoup Lincoln. 

Q.—Did she have a brother living? Did he live 
with your? A.—Yes; Byron Shoup is his name. 

Q.—To the best of your knowledge, the two of 
them died on the night of Jan. 10, 1923. Is that 
correct? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Will you tell us how they met their death? 
A.—I shot them. 

Q.—You shot them both? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How did you shoot them? A.—With a re- 
volver and a rifle. 

Q.—You shot Shoup with the revolver? A.— 
Yes, sir. 

Q.—And Lina? A.—With the rifle. 

Q.—You shot them both through the head? 
A.—Yées, sir. 


EMBEDDED HEADS IN CONCRETE 


Q.—Will you tell us what disposition you made 
of those heads? A.—I put them in a box, poured 
concrete around them, and put the hardened form 
under the back porch. 

Q.—What final disposition did you make of 
them? A.—I took the block to the dump near 
my place. 

Q.—And let it roll down the dump? A.—Yes, sir. 
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O.—When was this? A.—In June, 1923. 

Q.—When did you cut off the heads of the two? 
A.—On the morning of the 11th of January. 

Q.—Then it was after midnight? A.—Yes, it 
was just getting light. 

Q.—You have since informed the officers where 
the rest of the bodies could be found? A.—I told 
them what | knew about it, and have helped them 
in their search. 

Q.—What disposition did you make of the bal- 
ance of the remains? (leng pause.) A.—I dis- 
membered them and burned them in the furnace. 


This account gives a perfect illustration of 
a cold-blooded murder and a perfect example 
of the present attitude of the public toward 
crime. Six hundred curious spectators 
crowded the court-room. The coroner’s jury 
declared that first degree murder had been 
committed, and called for an indictment of 
Lincoln, looking toward his speedy conviction 
and execution. Society, under the present 
theory of his crime, will thereby be well rid of 
a monster and a menace. 


NOT A “MONSTER” 


UT to the relatively small number of 

people who know about the new discovery 
of the cause of crime, the newspaper account 
contains an entirely different significance. 
What these few readers see in it is this: Here 
is a man of more than average intelligence, 
who can sit calmly in the presence of court 
and jury and six hundred fellow human beings 
and can relate the revolting details of the most 
unnatural and barbarous murder of his own 
wife, with unruffled composure and without 
emotion. These few readers do not see a 
“monster.” They see a man who has no 
emotion because the machine that registers 
emotion in normal people is, in his case, a 
machine so defective that it does not work. 
His basal ganglia, the physical seat of his 
emotions, have been injured or they were 
atrophied at birth, just as if he had had his 
arm cut off or had been born with a withered 
arm. 

The new psychologists call this defect de- 
mentia praecox. They could have given Lin- 
coln a two hours’ fest ten years ago and 
thereby have known that he had this defect. 
They could then confidently have predicted 
that, given an occasion where the removal of 
another human being from his path would be 
useful to him, Lincoln would have no horror at 
all of the idea of murdering that human being. 


His intelligence would tell him that this would 
be a dangerous thing to do, but the very in- 
telligence that told him so would also think 
itself clever enough to conceal the crime. 
Lincoln, indeed, very nearly succeeded in do- 
ing just that. He was clever enough to 
obliterate all trace of his murders, and for a 
year, by most ingenious devices of traveling 
about upon plausible excuses, diverted sus- 
picion from himself. 

In other words, the really significant facts 
proving Lincoln to be emotionally insane are 
the very brutality of his acts and his lack of 
emotion when he recalls them. His intellect 
had almost nothing to do with his committing 
his crimes. It determined the manner in 
which they should be done, and it arranged 
the clever details of concealing them—the 
concealment in fire and concrete that so re- 
volts the normal reader. But sub-normal 
emotion made him wish to commit the crimes, 
and gave him the wi// to commit them, and 
made it possible for him to carry out the bru- 
tal details. No emotionally normal person 
could have endured the sickening process. 
Neither could any emotionally normal man 
deliberately shoot his wife. Therefore, 
clearly, Lincoln is not emotionally normal. 
The new psychologists know exactly what 
degree of sub-normality he is afflicted with, 
and they know that his affliction—for it is 
exactly that—is a physical defect of the mass 
of gray matter, comprising the basal ganglia 
and the nervous system. And they know 
that he almost certainly inherited this de- 
fect. 


WHAT GOOD IS HANGING? 


OW, in the light of this new knowledge, 

what does society propose to do with 
Lincoln? Suppose society hangs him. The 
world is then rid of one Lincoln. But what 
about the other Lincolns who, in the next 
twelve months, if we accept last year’s ex- 
perience, will murder 2,315 other men and 
women? What good is hanging Lincoln going 
to do toward preventing these impending 
murders? 

They can be prevented—that is the whole 
moral of the new knowledge about him and 
his kind. Not only can these thousands of 
murders be prevented, but also practically all 
those other hundreds of thousands of bur- 
glaries, highway robberies, assaults, forgeries, 
srand and petty larcenies, and the rest of the 
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THE VISUAL MEMORY TESTS 


Designed by Binet and Simon to test the intelligence, but 
used in the Psychopathic Laboratory of the Municipal 
Court of Chicago to test the quality of the basal ganglia 
of criminals. The criminal is allowed to study these 
drawings for ten seconds and then is required to draw 
them from memory. Any person of fair intelligence 
whose basal ganglia are normal and whose emotional 
responses to mental stimulus are therefore also normal, 
can mak2a good copy from memory. But as all criminals 
have defective emotional responses, they make imperfect 
copies. The worse their defect, the worse their copies and 
the worse their potential criminality. Examples of sev- 
eral copies made by delinquents are printed herewith 





Pmt A PARANOIAC’S VIS- 
UAL MEMORY 

The man who made 

these copies of the first of 

the Binet-Simon stand- 


ard patterns was thirty- 
eight years old, of fair average intelligence, 
but afflicted with dementia praecox of the 
paranoiac type. These drawings show three 
consecutive attempts to reproduce the first 


pattern from memory, and, 
the fourth is a copy made 
direct from the pattern. The 
inability of his nervous sys- 
tem to respond accurately to 
mental stimulus is most 
clearly shown in the first two 
attempts 


A BAD CASE OF 
“KATATONIA” 
Dementia praecox, which 
is the characteristic emo- 
tional insanity of crim- 
inals, is a sub-normality 


of the emotions. 


The nearest to zero of the 


several types of dementia praecox is called 
katatonia, and corresponds to idiocy on the 


intellectual side. 


These attempts (above) to 
copy the second of the Binet- 
Simon patterns were made 
by a woman whose intelli- 
gence rated “fair average”’ 
but whose emotions rated 

“katatonic”’ 
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A PARETIC’S VISUAL MEMORY 


Paresis, which is a disease that degenerates brain tissue, 

may be either inherited or acquired. It complicates 

many cases of dementia praecox, and is clearly indicated 

in the drawings of delinquents which, like those above, 

are characterized by exaggerated aimlessness and lack of 

control when the effort is made to draw even approxi- 
mately straight lines 

















chaos of crime that now engages the time and 
energies of scores of thousands of citizens who 
spend their lives as police magistrates, police- 
men, and jailers. 

These crimes can be prevented because we 
now know what makes men commit them. 
The cause of their crimes is emotional in- 
sanity. And we now know three facts about 
emotional insanity that we did not know 
before: 

1. Emotional insanity is nearly always in- 
herited. 

2. Emotional insanity is incurable. 

3. Emotional insanity can now be positively 
diagnosed and accurately measured. 

In the light of this new knowledge and 
these known facts, what shall we do with the 
Lincolns and the McCrays and the other 
criminals, big and little? We cannot “pun- 
ish”’ people for irrational acts; we cannot hope 
to “reform’’ people who are incurably irra- 
tional. What, then, can we do? 

First, humanize our penology by abolishing 
our prisons. These barbarous cages of stone 
and steel are relics of our old ideas of punish- 
ment. In their place, provide guarded farm 
colonies, where these pathetic victims (for 
that, in truth, is what they are) of their 
physical inheritance may live a civilized life, 
safe from the temptations of the world, and 
where they cannot further molest society. 

Second, commit these incurably insane 
people to these farms for life. 

Instantly, objections arise to this remedy. 
“Sentence a man for life for stealing twenty 
dollars? Not much!” 

The objection is certainly worth arguing. 
Let us argue it. 


NEW SYSTEM PRACTICABLE 


IRST of all, it should be understood at 

once that this system could not be 
adopted in the United States in less than 
thirty years, because at present there are 
less than a dozen psychologists here who are 
trained in the new science of making these 
tests of emotional insanity, and it will require 
a generation to train the thousands who would 
be needed. 

Now, let us take up the case that doubtless 
first occurs to you, and makes you object to 
the system. Your own son is arrested in a 
strange town on suspicion of holding up a man 
and taking twenty dollars. It is a case of 
mistaken identity, but the circumstantial 
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Criminal History of Five Brothers 


WITH THE BURGLARY HABIT 


F. L.—Age, 26. High grade borderland moron, 
plus dementia praecox katatonia. 

He has had a long criminal record. Was a fugitive 
from Joliet penitentiary, and had been at liberty two 
months when he was caught in another burglary and 
taken back to Joliet where he is now serving a long 
sentence. 


A YOUNG THIFF 


J. L.—Age, 15. High grade borderland sociopath, 
plus dementia praecox katatonia. 

Arrests: In the Juvenile Court three times. Served 
7 months in St. Charles School for Boys. Boys’ Court: 
(1) On two charges of larceny and two of robbery. 
On two robberies he was discharged. One larceny, 
discharged. On other larceny he was sent for 1 year 
to the House of Correction, fined $100 and costs. 
Motion to vacate. Probation 1 year. (2) Larceny. 
Stolen auto. There were two continuances in this 
case. In the meantime he had stolen another car. 
Was sent to House of Correction for violation of pro- 
bation. (3) Stole auto. Sent to House of Correction, 
seven months and 23 days and $1oo and costs. (4) 
Larceny. Discharged. (5) Several robberies and 
burglary charges. st charge. Larceny. Held to 
Criminal Court. $500. 2nd charge. Burglary (2). 
Held to Criminal Court, $1,500 each. 3rd. Robbery. 
Held to Criminal Court, $500. 4th. Robbery. Held 
to Criminal Court, $1,500. 5th. Was discharged 
for want of prosecution. Last arrest he was sent to 
Pontiac, served several years. Was paroled on ac- 
count of health. Died at home 4 weeks later from 
tuberculosis. 


PROGRESS OF A BURGLAR 


E. L.—Age, 19. High grade moron, plus dementia 
praecox katatonia. 

Arrests: Has been in Juvenile Court. Boys’ Court: 
(1) Picked up on streets 4 a. m. Discharged. (2) 
Charged with riding in a stolen auto. House of Cor- 
rection 6 months. (3) Disorderly conduct. Proba- 
tion 6 months. (4) Disorderly. Discharged. (5) 
Larceny. Several automobiles. Held to Criminal 
Court. Bond $2,000. At the time of his arrest he 
made an escape but was recaptured. (6) Disorderly. 
Discharged. (7) Disorderly. $100 and costs. Mo- 
tion to vacate. Discharged. (8) Disorderly. Took 
jury trial. (9) Burglary and a disorderly charge. 
Jury trial. Held to Criminal Court, $3,000 bond. 
(10) Picked up on street. Noisy, making disturbance 
at 1.30 a. mM. Discharged. (11) Burglary charge. 
Threatened waitress in State Street restaurant. Re- 
fuses to identify. Discharged. He was arrested again 
in May, 1923, for burglary. 


A BOY DELINQUENT 


R. O. L.—Age, 17. Tested high grade moron, plus 
dementia praecox katatonia. 

Arrests: He has been in the Juvenile Court. Boys’ 
Court: (1) Riding in stolen auto. Probation 1 year. 
(2) Two charges of robbery. Sent to Pontiac Reform- 
atory. (3) Transporting liquor. Fined $5.00. Do- 
mestic Relations Court: (1) For contributing to de- 
linquency of a feeble-minded juvenile girl. Sentenced 
to six months in House of Correction. 


INHERITANCE OF CRIME 


R. A. L.—Age, 16. Robbery. Held to Criminal 
Court, $2,000 bonds. Has been in Juvenile Court 
and escaped from St. Charles. Family history: Father 
of case: Electrician. Was very wild when young 
and ran away from home many times. He was ex- 
citable and quarrelsome. Mother's brothers: (1) 
Alcoholic. (2) Rover and alcoholic. 
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evidence looks conclusive, and the boy has 
no way of proving an alibi, so the judge and 
jury find him guilty. Are chey then to sen- 
tence him to life detention in a farm colony? 
Not at all. Instead, they turn him over to 
the psychopathologist. This trained scien- 
tist gives him the “association test,” to 
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hasty, or corrupt, or vindictive. Suppose he 
certified to the court that your son was ab- 
normal, and that the court thereupon pro- 
nounced the sentence of life detention in a 
farmcolony. (That would be terrible, though 
do not forget that innocent men, under the 
present system, go to foul prisons under the 











measure his emotional response to words that same circumstances.) 


are associated in idea 
with familiar emo- 
tions. Your son’s re- 
sponses are perfectly 
normal. Hethen gives 
him the ‘“‘drawing 
test,” to see whether 
his intelligence and his 
emotions work nor- 
mally in double har- 
ness. Your son meets 
this test perfectly. 
The scientist then 
gives him the physical 
tests of his neurolog- 
ical reflexes: for exam- 
ple, do his toes clinch 
in a certain way when 
his foot is tickled, as 
they should, or do 
they. curl abnormal- 
ly? Your son’s mus- 
cular reflexes are nor- 
mal. Then the scien- 
tist looks up your son’s 
history, and finds he 
has never before been 
suspected of wrong- 
doing. He looks up 
your own and your 
wife’s heredity, and 
finds no evidence of 
outstanding emotional 
eccentricity. Then he 
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A PARANOIAC LETTER 


This weird letter was written in response to instructions 
to write an application for a job! The delinquent’s 
‘persecution mania” is obvious, and is a sure symptom 
of a dangerous insanity, made more certain in this case 
by the evident obsession with thoughts of violence and 
death. Many criminals are paranoiacs, especially those 
who indulge the “obsession of greatness” and turn 
to bizarre frauds as their method of committing crime 


What happens now? 
Your son goes to a 
place of sunshine and 
fresh air, of everything 
rationally desirable, 
except freedom. And 
you go to another 
court for a writ of 
habeas corpus. Your 
son’s case is brought 
up for review, not ona 
lot of technical legal 
points, but on the plain 
question of fact—ishe, 
or is he not, emotion- 
ally incompetent? He 
is again subjected to 
the tests, this time by 
three other psycholo- 
gists, each one inde- 
pendently. If he is 
truly normal, the 
chance of error made 
under such a review is 
so remote as to be not 
worth considering. 
Your son would cer- 
tainly win his freedom. 


CASES IN CHICAGO 
COURTS 


AVING got your 
son out of 
trouble, let us deal 











goes back to the judge 
and says, “ This boy did not commit the crime 
he is charged with. He couldn’t commit a 
deliberate crime if he tried, because his affec- 
tivity [you and | call it “ conscience’’] wouldn’t 
let him.” And the court would discharge your 
son and send the police to look for the real 
criminal—no, not “criminal,” but the emo- 
tionally insane man that really robbed the 
complainant of twenty dollars. 

Now, let us imagine the same case in a 
worse aspect. Suppose the psychopatholo- 
gist in the strange city were incompetent, or 


with less unlikely 
cases, and turn to the 
real culprits that actually confront the 
judges, dreary day after day, with no doubt 
of the sad and hopeless facts of their “crim- 
inality.” Accompanying this article are 
lists of cases, from the forty thousand on 
record in the Municipal Court of Chicago. 
And observe that these are representative 
cases drawn at random from the records, and 
duplicated by the thousand in those records. 
The daily grist of the police courts is almost 
wholly made up of “bad boys” and of men 
who are simply the same “bad boys” grown 








Se 


older, stupidly doing the same silly “crimes”’ 
over and over again, never learning—because 
they cannot learn—the hopelessness of trying 
o “beat the game”’ of the law, and therefore 
doomed—by nature—to travel the senseless 
round of the reform school, probation, jail, 
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perience of the Psychopathic Laboratory of 
the Municipal Court of Chicago shows that 
dementia praecox is the characteristic insanity 
of crime. In one or another of its forms it is 
invariably detected in criminals. Most crim- 
inals have also a slight degree of intelligence 


prison, parole, freedom, and more prison, 


defect—in fact, most criminals are in the 


to the end of their hopeless lives. That has moron class—but this defect of intelligence is 


been the history of 
criminal courts since 
the dawn of all his- 
tory, and will be, until 
society learns that ha- 
bitual criminals are 
the victims of their 
heredity, and provides 
a humane and sensible 
system of dealing with 
them that is based 
upon that fact, in place 
of the present absurd 
system of trying to 
cure incurable insan- 
ity by “ punishment.”’ 

The reader will 
doubtless notice, as he 
reads these authentic 
cases, that these delin- 
quents are constantly 
in trouble with the law. 
This simply means 
that the same mental 
defect that caused the 





Authentic Case 


A FORGER'’S FAMILY 


G. S.—Age, 19. Male. Fair average intelligence, 
plus dementia praecox hebephrenia. 

School: 6 to 17—2nd year high school. Expelled 
twice during school years—once for stealing from 
school lockers and once for charging things to his par- 
ents in LaCrosse, Wisconsin, while attending school 
there and his parents lived in Chicago. 

G. S. does odd jobs, first one kind of work and then 
another, and never sticks to a job for any length of 
time. He always loses his job on account of stealing. 
He enlisted in the Navy at age 16 by special permit 
and was in for nine months, when he and some others 
were absent without leave. The ship was ready to 
sail and G. S. was discharged. One place where he 
worked he stole $20 from the safe and the firm did 
not know how much more he had stolen. He has been 
forging checks for more than a year, has forged them 
for $15, $20, or $25 each. His family have made 
good the various checks from time to time. His pres- 
ent arrest is for forging a check. He is an excessive 
cigarette smoker. Has been picked up five or six 
times on suspicion and for speeding and _ fighting. 
G. S. said during the psychopathic test that “Many a 
time if I had a gun I would have shot my father.” 
Said he would not mind a bit to be tried for murder 
and if his father’s dead body lay on the floor he would 
kick it in passing. Father of G. S. is a physician and 
surgeon for past twenty years. One sister of father is 
extremely nervous and has an exophthalmic goiter. 
She is married to a doctor. Another sister, age 40, 
married and has six children, one of whom, age 18, 


by no means invari- 
able. Indeed, a good 
many murderers, and 
practically all forgers, 
are above the average 
in intelligence; while 
nearly all pickpockets 
and confidence men 
have average intelli- 
gence or better. 

On the other hand, 
a considerable major- 
ity of the law-abiding, 
God-fearing human 
race grades no higher 
than high grade moron 
in intelligence. In- 
deed, the ‘‘good- 
natured moron” is the 
backbone of civiliza- 
tion. He does nearly 
all its useful manual 
labor. He does most 
of its tasks that do not 


first minor crime also Rlieaall 
caused them to act in 
the same irresponsible 


was a chronic alcoholic. 


; : A years before his death. 
ion when the strain of 


circumstances was 
heavier than their 
characters could stand 


INTELLIGENCE AND 
EMOTION 
HE reader doubt- 


less noticed also 


chronic alcoholic. 





is entirely worthless, refusing to work at all. Her 
age 45, died at Elgin Insane Asylum. He 
A third sister of father is 
very nervous, has had several nervous breakdowns. 
A fourth sister has rheumatic arthritis. A great-uncle 
wav at the next occas- of G. S. on his father’s side became demented a few 


Mother of G. S., aged 41, is a college graduate. 
Mother had one brother age 45, who is a wanderer. 
One great-uncle of G. S. on his mother’s side died of 
tuberculosis and was a chronic alcoholic. Another 
was also a chronic alcoholic. 
minded children. He was also an alcoholic. A great- 
up under. aunt of G. S. on his mother’s side died, age 45, of 
paresis. She had one son who was killed at age 19 
ina oongpoota d house. This boy was exceedingly wild. 
Another great-aunt on mother’s side had a_ feeble- i 
minded son who died at age 18, and had always been Home. All this, of 
like a baby. Another great-aunt who died was a 


require initiative or 
invention or extraor- 
dinary will-power. 
He earns his liveli- 
hood, is a good neigh- 
bor, and presides over 
most of those centers 
of wholesome thought, 
congenial companion- 
ship, and abiding af- 
fection that we call 


Another had two feeble- 


course, is simply fur- 
ther evidence that 
men are led into crime 








that each criminal’s 

name was followed by phrases like “ high grade 
borderland moron, plus dementia praecox 
katatonia.”” ‘The first half of this phrase is his 
intelligence rating, and the second half is his 
emotion rating. On the facing page appears a 
chart of the intelligence defects and the emo- 
tional defects, in parallel columns. The ex- 


by their emotions and 
not by their intelligence. 

Nevertheless, the fact that criminals are 
not only dementia praecox cases invariably, 
but also a little below normal in intelligence 
usually, is a fact of great practical importance. 
It is important because so much stress has 
been laid in recent years on “environment” 
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INTELLECTUAL DEFECT 
(Defect of the upper brain) 
PARESIS 


Caused by breakdown of brain tissue due to a 
specific degenerative disease 


SENILE DEMENTIA 


Caused by breakdown of brain tissue due to old age 


FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS 
Caused by inheritance of defective brain tissue 


1. Idiot—mental age 3 years 

2. Imbecile—mental age 3 to 7 years 
{ 3. Moron—mental age 7 to 12 years } 
‘4. Sociopath—mental age 12 to 15 years} 


| 


within the ranges bracketed above. 


paths in intelligence and hebephrenics in emotion. 


tional intelligence are dementia praecox katatonia. 





Incurable Causes of Crime 


THe “Criminat Crass” 


Practically all confirmed criminals are the product of a combination of intellectual and emotional defect 


For example, the ordinary hold-up man, burglar, thief, or gunman is a 
moron intellectually and a hebephrenic or a katatonic emotionally. 


The exceptional criminals, however, such as forgers and crooked financial ‘‘wizards,”’ are a combination of 
average intelligence or better with dementia praecox of the paranoid type. 


EMOTIONAL DEFECT 
(Defect of the basal ganglia) 
Manic-DEPRESSIVE 
“Circular insanity,” so called because of alterna- 
tions of periods of mania, normality, and depression 
EPILEPSY 
Outwardly manifested by foaming at the mouth, 
spasms, and unconsciousness 
DEMENTIA PRAECOX 
The insanity that causes nearly all crime. \t ap- 
pears in four degrees (see below), all characterized 
by the same basic symptoms, namely, dissociation 
of ideas, callousness of emotion, and abrupt changes 
of the personality 
1. Simple—detected only by mental tests 
( 2. Hebephrenic—negative or unresponsive } 
3. Katatonic—rigid or cataleptic \ 
4. Paranoid—delusions, hallucinations 


Safe blowers and pickpockets are socio- 


Cold-blooded murderers of excep- 








as a cause of crime. A humane reaction 
against the barbarity and ineffectiveness of 
the old penology has led social workers and 
criminologists to assert that crime is bred of 
bad surroundings in youth. Poverty has thus 
been identified as practically the cause of 
crime. Remove its disadvantages, say the 
humanitarians, and you will stop crime. 
Give the children of the slums fresh air, 
playgrounds, plenty of amusement, and a good 
education, and crime will disappear. This 
theory has been tried in some favored cities 
for thirty years, but crime has not decreased. 
The theory should have been skeptically 
received in the first place, for America cer- 
tainly has a higher standard of living than 
Europe, and to that degree should have a 
lower ratio of crime, whereas just the reverse 
is the fact. 


, 
AGAINST ENVIRONMENT THEORY 


NOTHER reason that should have made 
the “environmental” theory doubtful 
from the first is this: hundreds of millions of 
people, the world over, in every generation, 
live in dire poverty and do not commit crimes. 


The worst slums of London and Berlin and 
New York and Chicago are filled with multi- 
tudes who never think of crime as a way to 
mitigate their misery. 

On the other hand, every reader of this 
article knows personally of some man who had 
every advantage of a good home, good sur- 
roundings, and education, who yet plunged 
into crime. We say, “He went to the devil.” 
That is medizval ignorance speaking. Or we 
say, “He is the black sheep of the family.” 
Unconsciously, that expresses the exact scien- 
tific fact. The black sheep of a flock is the 
biological reappearance of an old hereditary 
strain, cropping out under the operation of 
Mendel’s Law of the Inheritance of Charac- 
teristics. The “black sheep” in a family is 
exactly the same thing. He is the outcrop- 
ping of the hereditary mental defects of some 
of his ancestors. Sometimes his own parents 
show these defects—usually, in fact. Some- 
times we have to go back a generation or two 
tofindthem. But they will almost invariably 


be found if the search is intelligently and pa- 
tiently followed. 
The truth about the part that environment 
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plays in crime is this: criminals are people of 
unstable emotions. These emotions are least 
liable to be disturbed where life itself is most 
stabilized. An old, prosperous farming com- 
munity, for example, where a livelihood is 
practically assured to everybody and where 
social relationships have become fixed by long 
acceptance of customs, is least likely to pro- 
duce situations that put sudden or heavy 
strains upon the emotions. That is the reason 
why such communities have fewer crimes. 
(Not fewer potential criminals, but fewer 
crimes.) City life, on the other hand, is more 
exciting. Worse yet, the individual person 
has less intimate social contacts, and these 
social contacts are less settled and binding. 
His means of support are less assured. He is 
therefore exposed to more frequent and more 
severe strains upon his emotions. This 
greater strain upon his emotions, unstable as 
they are, is enough to throw him off his emo- 
tional balance and lead him to do wrongful 
things which, if he were emotionally stable, he 
would instantly reject doing. 


WAR’S EFFECT ON THE UNSTABLE 


HE increase of crimes following wars is a 
phenomenon too recent to need amplifica- 
tion, and it confirms the preceding paragraph. 
Unusual excitement, and the loosening of 
home ties that have a sobering effect on the 
emotions, threw off their balance thousands of 
boys and men whose emotional centers were 
unstable. The same phenomenon in frontier 
life calls for the same explanation. Every 
gold rush, from’Forty-Nine to the present, 
and the corresponding oil rushes into Okla- 
homa and Texas, provides exactly the same 
exciting scene, with exactly the same out- 
breaks of lawlessness and violence. 
Environment, then, does not cause crime; 
it merely offers, occasionally, an exceptional 
opportunity for crime. But it cannot be too 
often repeated that every situation in life 
offers opportunities for crimes; yet the only 
people who commit them are people of un- 
stable emotions. And unstable emotions are 
the product of defective brain and nerve 
tissue. The same people who commit crimes 
in the slums would commit them if they were 
artificially supported in affluence. Probably 
they would commit fewer crimes, because 
they would have somewhat fewer occasions for 
committing them. . 
The third distinguishing fact that runs all 


French Strother 


through the records of the criminals described 
abuve, is the emotional eccentricity of their 
parents and other near relatives. Alcoholic 
excess, religious mania, hysteria, overwrought 
nerves, cruelty to animals—all are symptoms 
of defective emotional centers. Their pres- 
ence in other members of the family simply 
means that the criminal inherited his defec- 
tive emotional centers. He happened to in- 
herit them in such proportions, and the 
circumstances of his individual existence hap- 
pened so to work out, that he turned to crime. 
Their inheritance happened to be in such pro- 
portions, and the circumstances of their lives 
happened so to work out, that they merely 
manifested eccentricities of behavior. They, 
as well as he, had criminal potentialities—by 
inheritance. They and he had the same envi- 
ronment. He alone became a criminal, be- 
cause his inherited defect was worse than theirs. 

This question of inheritance easily confuses 
the mind, unless the reader has some knowl- 
edge of Mendel’s Law, and of the biologists’ 
theories of the physical mechanism by which 
characteristics are inherited. But for present 
purposes it is enough to say that, of ten 
children of the same parents, no two would 
inherit their ancestors’ characteristics in ex- 
actly the same proportions, any more than any 
two of them would look exactly alike. (The 
exception to this rule is those “single-ovum 
twins,’’ who are so unusual a phenomenon as 
not to have any practical importance.) This 
is sufficient explanation of the difference in 
criminal record between members of the same 
family. 

HEREDITARY TAINTS 


HE evidence of hereditary mental taint 

among criminals is overwhelming. In 
some cases it is appallingly evident, as in the 
famous Jukes family. Biologists have traced 
the history of this family for four or five gen- 
erations so that they now have the records 
of several thousand of these offspring of the 
original union of a degenerate criminal and a 
prostitute. No member of this family has 
been a really useful member of society. 
Nearly every man in it has been a criminal 
or a pauper or an inmate of an insane asylum, 
and nearly every woman in it has the same 
record, plus prostitution or illegitimate child- 
ren. The Jukes family has cost society 
several millions of dollars—all the result of 
the mating of one degenerate couple. 
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The Cure 


Few other criminal families are so out- 
standing, but the evidence all points to the 
conclusion that the “criminal class’’—about 
2 per cent. of the population—is practically a 
caste made up of the worst cases of emotional 
defect outcropping from families who run to 
eccentricity indicating emotional defect, gen- 
eration after generation. The reason these 
families do not outbreed extensively into 
better strains and ruin them is the well-known 
fact of biology that “like tends to mate with 
like.” 

Here, at last, we come to the permanent 
solution of the problem of crime—Stop the 
breeding of criminals ! 

Such a remedy naturally shocks the mind 
at first thought. Violent measures to accom- 
plish it at once occur to the reader. But no 
such violent measures are necessary. Segre- 
gation of males and females is all that is re- 
quired. Society demands such segregation 
now in obvious cases—for example, society 
would not permit two inmates of a home for 
the feeble-minded to bring children into the 
world. And once society realizes that emo- 
tional feeble-mindedness is just as definite a 
fact as idiocy of the intelligence, society will 
be prepared to accept exactly the same pro- 
hibition upon child-bearing by couples whose 
emotional centers are grossly defective. 

Segregation would not call for any more 
insane asylums. Instead, it would call for 
guarded farm colonies, where the victims of 
hereditary defect could live a cheerful, active, 
useful life, separated only from society at large 
and the companionship of the opposite sex. 
Even the latter might not be a necessary pro- 
vision, for a very simple operation now makes 
possible the sterilization of a man or woman 
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without loss of any normal function of sex 
except the creation of offspring. Victims of 
emotional defect who voluntarily submitted to 
thisoperation could safely be allowed to marry 
other victims of the same defect, except in 
cases whose diagnosis indicated they might 
be dangerous to live with. 

But (the reader may say) is there no hope 
of curing these mental defects? ‘“Hope’”’ is 
the only affirmative answer yet possible. 
Wonderful things seem possible, if results 
already obtained by stimulating the thyroid 
gland and other glands are followed by greater 
successes that confirm the hopes of the scien- 
tists. But there is no certainty of such suc- 
cess, and no one knows how many generations 
may elapse before the possibility or impossi- 
bility of such a cure is demonstrated. All 
that science now knows about mental defects 
is that they are as yet incurable. 

On the other hand, in the emotional tests 
and in the segregation of defectives, society 
already has in its possession the knowledge 
and the means to control the continuance of 
crime. It can “breed out’’ of the race the 
tainted blood that causes crime. The out- 
standing criminal families could be eradicated 
in one generation—there simply would be no 
next generation. Two or three generations 
would suffice to extirpate all but the occa- 
sional biological “sports’’ or “recessives”’ or 
“black sheep.”” These two or three genera- 
tions would also probably disclose and extin- 
guish the less pronounced cases that need a 
new “cross-fertilization” to “bring out’’ the 
bad blood. At the end of three generations, 
society would have to deal with only an occa- 
sional biological “ throw-back.”’ Crime as we 
know it to-day would be extinct. 





other undesirable strains. 





Next month, this series will be continued with an arti- 
cle describing in more detail the biological hope of puri- 
Fyving the blood stream of the race of its criminal and 

















Will French Women Ever Voter 


By STEPHANE LAUZANNE 


HERE is perhaps no other country 

in the world where women have 

played so important a part in poli- 

tics or where they have exercised a 

greater influence on history than 
in France. 

The French Revolution, in its very begin- 
ning, was but a duel between two women— 
Marie Antoinette and Mme. Roland. Had 
neither been born, one might well ask whether 
the Revolution might not have been carried 
out differently. 

The Second Empire was much more per- 
sonified in Empress Eugénie than in Emperor 
Napoleon III. Had the Empress not existed, 
one might indeed ask whether there would 
have been a war in 1870. 

Under the Third Republic, the political 
salons played a large role. After the Franco- 
Prussian War, Mme. Adam’s salon, of which 
Gambetta was the central figure, symbolized 
France’s indomitable will to revive and wit- 
nessed the birth of the alliance with Russia. 
The salon of Mme. de Bonnemain later saw 
the rise and the fall of that strange star in 
France’s political firmament—General Bou- 
langer. The salon of Mme. de Loynes, where 
the Royalist and Nationalist leaders met daily 
at the time of the Dreyfus case, was the great 
center of resistance against the revision of 
the trial and the rehabilitation of the con- 
demned captain. And the salon of Mme. 
Waldeck-Rousseau was the strong Republican 
citadel wherefrom was launched the entire 
plan of Separation of Church and State, and 
the dissolution of the various Catholic con- 
gregations. 

Yet France, where so many formidable 
political events have taken place under the 
influence of women, has granted them no 
political status. They can’t even vote in 
municipal elections. They can’t even sit in 
a town council, nor can they serve on a jury. 
Up until only a few years ago they could not 
even act as-witmesses at a marriage. Why 
this strange state of affairs? 

There is but one answer. It is so because 


the women of France want it to be so. And 
it will continue to be so as long as the women 
of France desire it. 

Five times in the course of my journalistic 
career | had the opportunity of questioning 
women who, by their station in life, as well 
as by their personality and genius, were the 
real representatives of the women of France. 
Five times | received the same reply when | 
mentioned “woman suffrage,” and in each | 
found nothing but disdain, scorn, or dislike 
for votes and voting. 

The first time | questioned a woman of note 
on this subject was some months before the 
War, when | had the honor of an interview 
with the late Empress Eugénie. | had under- 
taken to elucidate an historical problem re- 
garding the Second Empire, and the deposed 
sovereign, who was the living incarnation of 
this period, very graciously accorded me an 
audience at her Cap Martin villa, near Nice. 
I don’t know how it occurred; but in the 
course of our conversation we happened to 
speak of women’s role in politics; and | per- 
mitted myself to ask: 

“Does your Majesty consider it the duty of 
all women to participate in politics?”’ 

“No!” she exclaimed, and the reply was 
sharp and cutting. “Politics are cruel, 
bringing nothing to women but tears and 
pain. has 
And, in the eyes of the Empress, from whom 
politics had taken her throne, her husband, 
and her son—in those eyes that had cried 
every day for forty years—I| saw the passage 
of a flame of anger. 


POINCARE A SUFFRAGIST 


HE second time that | posed my question 

was after the War, at the Chateau of 
Rambouillet, where | had the privilege of 
lunching beside Mme. Raymond Poincaré. 
It was six months before the expiration of the 
President’s term of office, and, in the course 
of the luncheon, the conversation naturally 
fell on the coming election of a new Chief of 
State. 
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I turned to the First Ladv of the Land and 
asked: 

“What would you say, Madame, if M. Ray- 
mond Poincaré were reélected President of 
the Republic for another seven years?”’ 

“1 would immediately demand a divorce,” 
was the quick reply. “I simply hate pol- 
itics.”” 

“But,” I insisted, “I thought that the 
occupants of this mansion stood for feminism 
and woman suffrage.” 

“No!” Mme. Poincaré retorted. 
is but one feminist in this house. 
President, not |.”’ 


“There 
It is the 


A REPUBLIC WITH TWENTY CENTURIES OF 
TRADITION 


EVERAL months later | had the occasion 

to discuss the matter with Mme. Mille- 
rand. The wife of the recent President of the 
Republic has a sort of genius for organization. 
She employed more secretaries and typewriters 
at the Elysée than the President himself. 
She created a social service bureau in aid 
of families that are victims of illness or un- 
employment, facilitating the admission of the 
ill to hospitals, where they may be properly 
cared for, and procuring work for the unem- 
ployed. She created a bureau de couture, 
where clothes for children are made; she, 
herself, giving the patterns and materials 
necessary for the designing, cutting, sewing, 
and embroidery of the garments by the work- 
ers thus employed. And she created many 
other things. In fact, one may well ask what 
she has not created. 

I took the liberty one day of remarking, 
“You are, Madame, at the head of a real 
Ministerial department. Why shouldn’t you 
be Secretary of State?’’ 

“| hate to have people talk about my de- 
partment.”” Mme. Millerand exclaimed. “| 
should hate to be Secretary of State, because 
| would then be obliged to mix in politics; 
and there is nothing | dislike more than pol- 
itics. Politics divide—and | like only those 
things that bring people together.” 

“But,” | insisted, ‘‘in the United States 
women play an important rdéle in the political 
as well as in the social life of the nation. 
They have their clubs and their organizations. 
They vote and hold office, sitting on high 
governmental committees. What prevents 
our women from playing a similar réle?”’ 

Mme. Millerand summed up her reply in 


one word: “Tradition.” “I greatly admire 
American women for what they have accom- 
plished,” she continued. “They are giving 
the world a magnificent example of energy and 
initiative. But they can do what they are 
doing because they are living in a new land. 
They could not have done all that they have 
done if they had lived in a country that has 
behind it twenty centuries of tradition, cus- 
toms, and habits.”’ 

It was thus that I had my third reply from 
the lips of a third great lady of France. But 
two more replies are yet to be made to my 
query by two other women whom the entire 
world had treated as sovereigns—Sarah 
Bernhardt, queen of the stage; and Mme. 
Curie, queen of science. 

| was dining one day, during the War, at 
the home of Sarah Bernhardt, who then hap- 
pened to be in New York. An American 
guest recounted the incident that had oc- 
curred in the House of Representatives, at 
Washington, when Miss Jeannette Rankin, 
the first American woman to sit in Congress, 
had wept just as the vote was taking place 
for the war against Germany. 


WOMEN’S DUTY: TO RULE THE WORLD 


don’t blame her!’’ exclaimed the divine 

Sarah. “I would have done the same. 
People see me shed tears every night on the 
stage; but nobody has ever seen me shed tears 
in my private life. Nevertheless, | wept twice 
during the War. | wept of anguish when I 
heard that Germany had declared war on 
France—and | wept with joy when I heard 
that America had declared war on Ger- 
many. Our place is anywhere but in 
political assemblies. We are made to rule 
over the entire world—but not to govern 
our own nation.” 

As for Mme. Curie, she persistently refused 
to express any public opinion on the subject. 
Quite recently, however, she gave a most di- 
rect, although silent, answer in my presence. 
It was some months ago, at the Ministry of 
Education in Paris. The Minister had 
brought together the most brilliant assembly 
of scientists that had ever been seen together 
under one roof. Practically all the members 


of the Académie des Sciences and the Aca- 
démie de Médicine, the deans of all the im- 
portant colleges, the directors of the principal 
institutes, and the most celebrated professors 
Among them all, sitting in an 


were present. 
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MME. MARIE 
CURIE 


Who recently 
made a speech 
that com- 
manded the 
attention and 
approbation 
of the most 
distinguished 
scientists in 
France. Hers 
is the finest 
type of French 
feminism 


armchair like a queen 
on her throne, was a 
woman—the only 
woman there. The ses- 
sion began. It had 
been called to decide 
the use that was to be 
made of the thirteen 
million francs that had 
been subscribed for the 
laboratories of France. 
Were these millions to 
be used for new build- 
ings, for the develop- 
ment of education, or 
merely for the im- 
provement of that 
which already existed? 
Two Under-Secre- 
taries of State gave 
their opinion, and a 
Senator and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of 
Education expressed 
other opinions. Sud- 
denly, Mme. Curie 
asked for the floor. 
Deep silence fell on 
the gathering, as they 
listened to her with 
close attention. The voice of the only 
woman present rang out clearly, grave, and 
modulated. She said exactly that which 
should have been said. Above all, she de- 
clared, it was necessary to perfect that which 
we already had: nothing new could be built 
safe which is not constructed on the old foun- 
dations. Her expression of opinion so illu- 
minated the subject that all saw the justice of 
her decisions and came to her support. 


of Napoleon III. 


EUGENIE 
Empress of the French until the collapse of the empire 


Hers was a life made bitter by trage- 
dies precipitated by the adverse fortunes of statecraft 
and to her politics meant only cruelty and pain 


Lauzanne 


Dr. Paul Appell, rector of the University 
of Paris, who was sitting next to me, leaned 
over and whispered in my ear: “ Here we have 
the finest example of French feminism: a 
woman can’t vote, but she can obtain the 
votes of all.” 

And then | understood why Mme. Curie 
did not care to express an opinion regarding 
the political rights of women. She knew that 
their power was greater than that of any 
Minister or Senator. She knew that a woman 
can always lead men where she will if she is 
intellectually superior. 

In any case, millions 
of women in France 
think and speak much 
as the five women | 
had interviewed. The 
vote for them means 
mixing in_ politics. 
And politics for them 
is a sign of weakness, 
not of force. They 
are afraid that politics 
will lower rather than 
uplift them. It is 
thus that one may 
explain the extraordi- 
nary passivity of 
French women in the 
face of the many 
tempting offers that 
are dangled before 
their eyes. It is thus 
that one may explain 
their disdain and in- 
difference for all the 
laws voted in favor 


of their affranchisse- 
ment by the men of 
France. 

On May 8, 1919, in 
the midst of the Peace 


MME, MILLERAND 
Who has organized 
what practically 
amounts to a minis- 
terial department 
which provides for 
the children born to 
families such as have 
already had six. 
Mme. Millerand 
hates politics. It is 
her opinion that they 
bring about disunion 
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Conference, when the Treaty of Versailles 
was not yet signed, the Chamber of Depu- 
ties considered as the order of the day the 
project of a law according to all the women 
of France the right to vote at the municipal 
and provincial elections. It was the first 
time that a parliamentary body in France had 
ever discussed anything of the kind. The 
debate was short—lasting less than two hours. 
Five speakers, belonging to all the parties, 
from the extreme left of the Socialists to the 
extreme right of the Conservatives, mounted 
the tribune, each ren- 
dering striking hom- 
age to the women of 
France. 

The most moving 
speech was made in 
the opening address 
by a young Deputy, 
Pierre-Etienne Flan- 
din, who had intro- 
duced the bill. He 
recalled that one after 
the other, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, 
the United States, Aus- 
tralia, Great Britain, 
Germany, Russia, 
Austria, and Belgium 
had each accorded 
women the right to 
vote. Was the French 
Republic to be the 
last and only country 
in this regardp-—He 
cited Taine’s unjust 
words, “Shopkeeper, 
society lady, or servant, 
that is the work of the 
woman of France. It 
is only there that she 
excels.” And in the 


MME. POINCARE 
Who announced, 
while her husband 
was President, that 
were he reélected she 
would demand a di- 
vorce rather than 
face another seven 
years of politics. Her 
husband, until re- 
cently the Premier of 
France, is an enthu- 
siastic suffragist 





THE LATE SARAH BERNHARDT 


Sculptress, painter, patroness of the arts, and possibly 5 ; 
the greatest emotional actress of all time. The Divine of eleven children, 
Sarah believed that French women, though born to actually Minister for 
rule, had nevertheless no place in political assemblies ; 


















MME, 
ROLAND 


Whose contin- 
ued opposition 
to Jacobin 
terrorism led 
to her execu- 
tion. Hers 
were the im- 
mortal words: 
“O Liberty! 
what crimes 
are committed 
in thy name!” 


midst of almost unan- 
imous applause he 
cried out: “ Taine did 
not foresee the World 
War, where five million 
women had _ grasped 
the plough and the 
spade, took in the har- 
vest, and picked the 
grapes. He did not 
foresee that women 
would one day work 
in munition factories 
to make the arms with 
which their husbands 
and their brothers 
defended the country 
against an invading 
enemy.” 

The other speakers 
addressed the assem- 
bly in a like vein. 
There was but one ex- 
ception, a moderate 
Republican, M. Le- 
febvre du Prey, father 


Justice, who also ren- 
dered eloquent hom- 
age to the women of France, but sounded a 
strange warning: “Take care! You are going 
to introduce political dissension in our homes. 

The authority of the husband is just 
as necessary in a household as is the authority 
of a chief in any kind of organization. If, 
therefore, you give women equal authority, 
you will have created rival powers. But 
what about the children? What about the 
French family? Take care! During the 
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crisis that France is now traversing, it is more 
than ever necessary that all should be in their 
right place. It is necessary that all our efforts 
should have but one goal—the defense of the 
French home.” 

Nearly each of these grave sentences were 
lashed with passionate interruptions; and, 
when the Chamber divided, 330 Deputies voted 
for limited suffrage, while only 218 opposed 
the idea of giving women any political rights. 

Twelve days later, on May 20, 1919, the 
victors pressed their advantage, and René 
Viviani mounted the tribune to ask the Cham- 
ber to go a step further—granting the women 
of France not limited suffrage, but exactly the 
same political rights enjoyed by men. His 
passionate voice eliminated all obstacles and 
succeeded in obtaining a majority of 344 in 
favor of suffrage, as against 97 opposing, 
giving the women of France complete victory. 
It was decided that they should have exactly 
the same right to vote as male citizens. 


VOTES OR BUTTER? 


TRANGE to say, this memorable vote, 

unregistered in the annals of history, 
passed almost unnoticed. It was recorded in 
a few lines—without a headline to make it 
stand out—on the second or third pages of 
the Paris newspapers. No comment was 
made. No leading article was written. No 
crowd gathered in the street to cheer the 
wonderful news. Fifty per cent. of the 
women of France entirely ignored the Revo- 
lution of which they were the heroines; and 
another 40 per cent. cared less about this 
important event than about the price of 
butter, which at that moment had been raised 
five cents a pound. No flood of congratula- 
tory telegrams inundated the secretariat of 
the Chamber. But one telegram was re- 
ceived by President Deschanel. It read as 
follows: “The feminine masses are at last 
marching forward. Long live the social 
Republic!” It was signed by twelve names 
that were entirely unknown. 

This explains without the question of a 
doubt why, when in November, 1922, the law 
went before the Senate (the French Constitu- 
tion rules that before a law may become defin- 
itive it must pass both the Chamber and the 
Senate), the atmosphere was entirely different. 
There was no sign of the enthusiasm that had 
‘een shown in the Chamber. There were 
no passionate speeches such as those made in 


Lauzanne 


1919. There were naught but men as cold as 
judges and as impassive as statues, who, as 
soon as the debate had been opened, asked: 
“Where are the women who want to vote? 
When have they demanded the right to vote? 
How many of them have demanded this 
right?”’ 

Not a single Senator put forward the thesis 
that they were not entitled to the right to 
vote. There was not a single Senator present 
who felt that they were not entitled to the 
very highest honor and reward for their self- 
sacrifice and devotion when the country was 
in danger; but was it really a recompense to 
expose the women of France to the dangers 
and to the relentless strife of politics? Was it 
not indeed taking them from the pedestal 
upon which they had been placed by the 
respect of all? 

After an ardent and eloquent debate the 
Senate voted. This time the scales were 
turned, and by a narrow majority of twenty 
the high assembly refused to pass the bill. 

This negative vote of the Senate met with 
no more demonstration on the part of women 
than the vote given in their favor by the 
Chamber. The women of France did not 
assemble any more to protest than they had 
previously assembled to exult in their victory. 
The women of France remained just as 
strangely indifferent when their right to 
vote had been refused as when it had been 
granted. 

The conclusion is quite simple. French 
women did not vote in the general elections 
last May. And it will be so as long as the 
women of France do not ask for the vote. 
One may predict with certitude the day 
that they will vote: it will be the day 
that they themselves will show a desire for 
suffrage. 

Briand once remarked in the Chamber: 
“The woman, who lives in the household beside 
man, should also live his political life with him.”’ 
This is an axiom of which the women of 
France themselves must be convinced. The 
woman of France at present feels that she 
exerts a great influence by remaining within 
the soft shadow of her home rather than by 
descending into the brilliant glare of politics. 
As long as she keeps this belief, it will be of 
no avail that the hands of men approach the 
cup of happiness to her lips, for she will 
stubbornly continue to regard it as filled with 
bitter dregs. 
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The Habit of Getting Divorces 


CAUSES IN AMERICAN CITIES 
By ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


BIG asylum recruits its inmates from 

a single court in Chicago—the 

Court of Domestic Relations— 

whose Psychopathic Laboratory 

commits two thousand patients a 

year as insane or feeble-minded. | visited the 

laboratory not long ago to ask its famous 

psychiatrist, Dr. William J. Hickson, the 
causes of divorce. 

There was abundant reason for asking. 
Census reports had shown that 148,554 
decrees were granted in 1922, more than doub- 
ling the record of 1906. Whole battallions 
of women—the D. A. R., the W. C. T. U., 
the American Association of Home Eco- 
nomics, the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women, the National Con- 
gress of Parent Teachers, and the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, with its million members— 
were clamoring for a uniform marriage and 
divorce law. Already Justice Cornelius F. 
Collins, of the Court of General Sessions in 
New York, was suggesting a conference to be 
attended by representatives of all the states. 
But no one had consulted the experts best 
qualified to tell us the causes of divorce. 
Apparently no one had thought of consulting 
them. 

Almost as if writing a prescription, Dr. 
Hickson jotted down his answer on a little 
pad, tore off the leaf, and handed it to me. 
These are the causes he named: 


1. Feeble-mindedness, plus dementia praecox. 
2. Dementia praecox. 
3. Feeble-mindedness. 


Then, “Here comes a feeble-minded family 
now,”’ said Dr. Hickson, and six tenement 
children shuffled past, led by a hatless mother. 
Tests in the laboratory would determine her 
mental age—twelve, eleven, ten, or less. 
Possibly they would also reveal dementia 
praecox, which Dr. Hickson describes as an 
insanity of the emotions. 

In one form, it produces fits of uncontrolla- 


ble rage. In another, it accounts for shiftless- 
ness. In still another, it declares itself in the 
abominations we dodge calling by their right 
names. Like feeble-mindedness, it is heredi- 
tary and incurable. Though it often accompa- 
nies feeble-mindedness, it may accompany 
high intelligence or even genius. 

“There are more divorces in America than 
in Europe because our people move from 
class to class,” said Dr. Hickson. “A 
peasant family tainted with dementia praecox 
comes over here and prospers. The boys 
are put through college. You meet them 
in clubs. They marry into good families, 
and then comes trouble. To her astonish- 
ment, a girl finds that she has an intermittent 
brute for a husband, or that he is a ‘dud’ of 
whom she can make nothing, or that he is a 
moral monstrosity. In Europe, the same 
fellow would have married into the peasant 
class, where wives endure meekly. There 
would be no divorce. Here, matters take a 
different course, with a different result.” 

All this was said hurriedly, for I had 
interrupted an examination in the Psycho- 
pathic Laboratory; but it was not a result of 
hurried thinking. It summed up conclusions 
arrived at by an eminent specialist after years 
of patient, scientific investigation. They are 
definite conclusions. The specialist did not 
say, “Here you have some of the causes”’; he 
said, “Here you have the causes.” 

In the same building, | sat with Judge 
William L. Morgan during a session of the 
Court of Domestic Relations. Afterward, he, 
too, named the causes of divorce: 


1. Poverty. Women want what thev can’t 
get. 
Neglect of women by their husbands. 
Low mentality. 
Drink. Prohibition has changed this only 
in that another class now drinks. 
5. Nagging. 
6. Sex. Couples improperly mated. 


Judge Morgan was at leisure and spoke 
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slowly. But he did not say, “Here you have 
some of the causes, and remember, the Court 
of Domestic Relations deals mainly with lower 
class people”; he said, “Here you have the 
causes,” and he put low mentality third 
among six causes. Even then, he did not 
specify dementia praecox and feeble-minded- 
ness. 

In Cincinnati, | sat with Judge Hoffman 
of the Domestic Relations Court, which 1s 


uniene ee Gal: “men te eis Tae 
divorce . witnesses 
I saw i .. urainary people; no 


newspaper artists'had come there to sketch 
leaders of fashion; on the other hand, there 
were no hatless women and no Negroes. 


THE HOFFMAN THEORY 


HILE awife was testifying—about non- 
support, temper, and the rest—Judge 
Hoffman turned to me and whispered, “ Listen 
to all this light talk! By and by we’ll get at 
realities, but first I’ll have the man brought 
in, for | want you to study him. He’s the 
type.” So the man was brought in—a decent 
enough person, seemingly; to my inexperi- 
enced eye nothing monstrous betrayed itself. 
Then | read the report of a woman physician 
who had questioned the wife. The man was 
a degenerate. As | finished reading the 
report, Judge Hoffman said, “Now you know 
what makes divorces; in nine cases out of ten, 
it’s this.” 

Five years ago, when addressing the 
American Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, he called it three out of four. 
He then said. * In the 1.200 cases heard in the 
Cincinnati Court, confidential statements 
have been made by one, and sometimes by 
both, of the parties concerning conditions not 
revealed in the hearing of the case. In many 
of these cases the authenticity of the state- 
ments has been confirmed beyond a doubt.” 

Here Judge Hoffman digressed for a mo- 
ment to refer his hearers to some unpleasant 
books by Havelock Ellis, Freud, and Kraft- 
Ebing. Resuming the account of his own 
investigations, he said: “Eliminating the 
possible fact that the parties have not in every 
instance spoken the truth, yet it is very 
probable that the data contained in these 
statements is as reliable as, and certainly 
it is more voluminous than, that on which 
Havelock Ellis and others have based their 
conclusions.” 


To-day, the famous judge not only believes 
in a still greater prevalence of such conditions, 
he speaks of “the type.” Invariably he looks 
for that type. Stories of non-support, cruelty, 
desertion, or unfaithfulness are to him mere 
light talk hiding the real cause, though Judge 
Morgan, a man of equal ability, appears to 
ignore that cause. 


COMMANDMENTS FOR THE MARRIED 


ETURNING to New York, | called upon 

Mr. Leonard McGee, attorney-in-chief 
of the Legal Aid Society, which handles 4,000 
“D.D.” cases a year—in office parlance 
“D.D.” stands for “Domestic Difficulties.” 
Though fully as discerning as Judge Hoffman, 
and though finding a great prevalence of the 
conditions Judge Hoffman reports, Mr. Mc- 
Gee does not think them a cause of divorce. 
He says that degraded wives are generally 
content to be degraded. His ideas as to the 
reaf'caises of divorce are implied in his 
celebra: <4" fen Commandments for Wives,” 
followed by h ~~ "*!lv celebrated “Ten 


Commandments 10% “Fa ‘the 
woman he : 
j Fe I he) lie dete 
1. Do not be extrav pace 


2. Keep your home clean. 

3. Do not permit your person to become un- 
attractive. 

4. Do not receive attentions from other men. 

5. Do not resent reasonable discipline of 
children by their father. 

6. Do not spend too much time with your 
mother. 

7. Do not accept advice from the neighbors or 
stress too greatly even that of your own 
family concerning the management of 
your domestic affairs. 

8. Do not disparage your husband. 

9. Smile. Be attentive in little things. An 
indifferent wife is often supplanted by an 
ardent mistress. 

10. Be tactful, be feminine. 


And to the man he says: 


1. Be generous according to your means. 
2. Do not interfere with a woman in the 
management of purely domestic affairs 

3. Be cheerful. Nothing reacts more surely 
on the nerves of a tired woman to en- 
gender suspicion and ill-temper than the 
home-coming of a gloomy, taciturn hus- 
band. 

Be considerate. 

Make love to your wife. 

Do not scold. 
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Establish your own home, if possible, re- 
mote from your wife’s and your own 
immediate families. 

8. Do not keep a lodger. 

g. Cultivate neatness and personal cleanliness. 

10. Be kind and just to your children 


Mr. McGee’s twin decalogues nowhere 
imply a conviction that he is dealing with 
feeble-mindedness or with cases of dementia 
praecox, though he tells me that often he deals 
with an amusing ignorance. For example, 
two people have agreed to disagree and both 
come to the Society thinking that all that is 
necessary is a written memorandum of the 
disagreement and that then a divorce results. 
Says Mr. McGee: “ When you explain to them 
that collusion is not tolerated by the courts, 
the examiner is asked, ‘Do you mean to tell 
me that I cannot get a divorce when my 
husband is willing?’ You explain that mar- 
riage is a status safeguarded by the ~t> ce and 
in which the state has an inesr.,,,and the 
state and only the state-caa:take jurisdiction 
over the marriage sidius.. You explain, 
therefore, that nothir< >»gene for them. 
In most cases the appiicants are satisfied. The 
exception was whtifa*young lady flounced out 
of the office, saying, ‘I will go and see a real 
lawyer, who will take my case.’”’ 

When he talked with me, Mr. McGee 
seemed much interested in the trouble that 
may come if people of different religious 
beliefs risk marriage, and spoke of a Jew whose 
Scottish wife was a Presbyterian. But he 
appeared not to consider this a very frequent 
cause of divorce. Throughout our conver- 
sation, he was careful to avoid greatly empha- 
sizing any one cause. 


DR. KATHARINE DAVIS'S VIEWS 


LSO in New York, | questioned a noted 
sociologist, Dr. Katharine Bement 
Davis. For several years she was superin- 
tendent of the New York State Reformatory 
for Women. Later, Mayor Mitchel appointed 
her Commissioner of Correction. She is now 
General Secretary of the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene, which recently induced a thousand 
married women to reply to a questionnaire. 
Their answers, remarkable for frankness, she 
has classified and published in a set of pamph- 
lets admirably clear and instructive. To my 
query regarding the cause of divorce, she 
said instantly, “It is physical mismating; ask 
Judge Hoffman,” and gave me the pamphlets. 
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1 did not find in them any mention of the 
conditions Judge Hoffman reports. | was led 
to believe that, while Judge Hoffman follows 
one line of investigation, Dr. Davis follows 
another. Nor does she entirely agree with 
Judge Morgan of Chicago. She attaches 
supreme importance to the cause which the 
Chicago investigator puts at the end of his list 
of six causes. 

- Forty-five seconds from Brg-iway, in 
West Forty-Eighth Street, Ney, York, a 
church opened a social clinic. ge, ra) sears ago. 
The pastor, the Rev. Dr John G. Benson, 
had specialized in psychology at Harvard, and 
had applied his knowledge while conducting 
a social clinic at Brazil, Indiana. Ail told, 
fully 14,000 couples have run to him with their 
difficulties. “In 80 per cent. of the cases the 
woman comes first,” he says. ‘Conserva- 
tism, love of children, regard for social stand- 
ards, and the sentiment attaching to orange- 
blossoms unite in prompting her effort to save 
the home.”” Concerning the causes of divorce, 
I have talked with Dr. Benson twice; the 
first time; he said, “I generally start in by 
looking for the other man or the other 
woman’’; the second time, when more at 
leisure, he gave as the principal causes of 
divorce: 


1. Relatives. 

2. Emotional, related to physical, incompati- 
bility. 

3. The survival of a primitive, more or less 
military idea of marriage in a democratic 
age. The modern wife rebels. Woman 
is just beginning to find herself, and her 
emotional experiences are those of a re- 
leased soul. 


I could not learn that Dr. Benson had 
ever detected the conditions which fudge 
Hoffman believes to be the cause of divorce, 
or those which Dr. Hickson finds, and the 
one which Dr. Davis regards as the su- 
preme cause Dr. Benson barely notes. 


LACK OF RELIGION AS A CAUSE 


NOTHER clergyman, the Rev. Ralph 
Hall Ferris, directs the Bureau of Do- 
mestic Relations in Detroit. He was at one 
time an instructor at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. Later, he was at the 
head of the New Testament department of 
Chicago Theological Seminary. During the 
War he held the rank of major. In his present 
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position he has dealt with 20,000 cases, and he 
traces divorce among such people to—— 


1. Hasty marriage, for which physical at- 
traction provides the sole motive. Then, 
when the economic pinch comes, the pair 
at once begin quarrelling. 

Lack of religion. The majority of these 
people, even when they are church- 
members, are not church-attendants. 

3. Drink. 

4. Uncontrolled temper. 


to 


Who and what are the people represented 
by Mr. Ferris’s 20,000 cases? “Most of 
them are sub-normal, borderline, semi- 
criminal types,” he tells me. “Most of them 
are registered with our hospitals, also, and 
with various social agencies where they have 
applied for help. They are physically inade- 
quate, economically inadequate, socially in- 
adequate. Having failed in all other re- 
lations, they fail in domestic relations.” 

New Yorkers, assuming that divorces are 
obtained only by the well-to-do, look surprised 
when | quote Mr. Ferris as an authority. 
But precisely the divorces he deals with are 
what help, by no means inappreciably, to give 
us our appalling divorce statistics, worse in 
the last census than ever before. You can 
visit a divorce court over and over again and 
not see newspaper artists sketching leaders 
of fashion. After visiting courts of domestic 
relations, to which warring couples repair 
before and after divorce, | recall most vividly 
a queer Negro (skull too big, chin too little), 
who had married a half-witted white girl; a 
cook fleeing from her feeble-minded husband 
and his feeble-minded children; a_ stupid 
Albanian accused of wife-beating, and types 
still more unlovely. 

For four years Mr. Bradley Hull, who has 
since become Judge Hull, was director of the 
Bureau of Domestic Relations in Cleveland. 
He was still director when | called upon him. 
1 found that he had approached the divorce 
problem very much as Mr. Ferris does and as 
Mr. McGee does. In Dr. Davis’s theory, 
in Dr. Hickson’s, and in Judge Hoffman’s, 
he shows little interest. The Bureau has as 
yet no psychopathic laboratory. 

Judge Hull emphasized three causes of 
divorce: 


1. The economic pinch. 
2. Nerves. 
3.. Faulty education. 
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Regarding the economic pinch, he says: 
“Men sometimes waste their money and let 
their families suffer, or, on the other hand, 
stint the home while investing their money. 
Here and there a man stints the home in order 
to keep up appearances for business reasons; 
the husband in one of my cases drove his 
automobile and: was a member of two leading 
clubs, while his wife and three children were 
dependent for clothing on the charity of 
friends. Many couples marry before the man 
is capable of making a living; when he can no 
longer borrow or get credit, he disappears. 
Divorces cannot be reduced very much until 
the state prevents the marriage of people who 
are unable to maintain a home. | would re- 
quire all couples to publish their intentions 
for a week or two before obtaining a license. 
That would compel them to think the matter 
over seriously and give interested parties an 
opportunity to protest.” 


THE MATTER OF NERVES 


EGARDING nerves, Judge Hull says: 
“Failure to make allowance for ailments 
causes a great deal of trouble that cannot be 
settled out of court. When a wife gives a 
husband a ‘bawling out’ for no apparent 
reason or over some trifle, he should consider 
that perhaps she has had a very hard day with 
the children or that a headache is ‘driving her 
wild.’ Similarly, when a man comes home 
with a grouch in his system because of some- 
thing that has happened in his business, the 
wife should avoid sharp words.” 

By faulty education, Judge Hull means the 
education that minimizes struggle. “Ours is 
an age of anesthetics,” he says; “we run 
away from the disagreeable. We spare our 
children the necessity of doing anything 
difficult or distasteful, and the correspondence 
schools perfectly understand us when they 
advertise ‘easy, pleasant study, leading to a 
job that will bring luxuries.’ At home, we 
let our children do as they like and ‘tell’ us.”’ 

Here, then, are eight distingusihed investi- 
gators, no two of whom have reached identical 
conclusions as to the causes of divorce. Judge 
Hull, Dr. Benson, Mr. McGee, and Judge 
Morgan study divorce as a shrewd novelist 
might. Mr. Ferris, with a staff of assistants, 
goes more inquisitively into the sociological 
background. Dr. Davis proceeds as a phys- 


iologist and psychologist combined, dealing 
with one side of the problem and that only. 














Dr. Hickson is always the _ psychiatrist. 
Judge Hoffman specializes ih a single branch 
of psychiatry. Meanwhile the usual divorce- 
court judges, whom we might expect to find 
eager to detect the underlying causes of 
divorce, give little or no attention to its under- 
lying causes. 

Says Judge Hoffman, “In a city of one of 
the Southwestern States a judge grants a 
divorce in all cases, holding that the mere fact 
of the filing of the complaint is sufficient to 
warrant a decree. In another city a judge 
has said that he has heard and decided as 
many as goo cases in thirty days. These 
are not exceptional instances. There are 
few divorce applications refused in any 
jurisdiction; all are granted without any 
investigation of the family conditions, or any 
consideration for the clear right of children to 
be protected, or any inquiry as to the truth 
of the charges, or the basic cause of the 
separation, or the physical or mental con- 
ditions of the parties, so essential in determin- 
ing whether they should be permitted again 
to assume the marriage obligation.” 

Few judges worry about the future of the 
divorced. Ina Western city a judge has said, 
“Every divorce makes four people happy.” 


WHEN FACTS ARE HIDDEN 


T IS true that a judge cannot easily dis- 

cover the real causes of divorce. “These 
dementia praecox cases are consummate liars,”’ 
says Dr. Hickson, and all the divorce 
courts encounter fraud. People denied a 
divorce in one state rush to another, and lie 
about the former attempt. In New York 
State, where there is divorce for one cause 
only, people furnish the one cause or say that 
they have furnished it. Everywhere divorces 
are obtained for alleged causes, wholly 
different from the real causes. In Des 
Moines, for example, it is recorded that a 
certain woman endured “cruel and abusive 
treatment such as to endanger life,’”’ although 
her husband, whom | knew intimately, was 
the gentlest of souls, and although one week 
after the divorce she remarried. Many 
lawyers encourage fraud; according to Judge 
Hoffman, “It is of frequent occurrence that 
lawyers request the court to have cases tried 
on a fictitious issue, that no stigma may be 
placed upon the parties or their children.” 

Regarding the real causes of divorce our 
university sociologists are as incurious, al- 
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most, as the divorce-court judges. Even 
Professor Edward Alsworth Ross, who usually 
marshals profuse data, disappoints us here. 
After declaring that the family “is now less 
stable than it has been at any time since the 
beginning of the Christian era’’ and after 
quoting writers who predict that, if divorce 
continues to increase at the present rate, “by 
the middle of this century a fourth of all 
American marriages will end in the divorce 
court, and by the end of the century a half,” 
he mentions with respect the causes alleged 
in divorce courts and deplores “the decay of 
the virtues upon which the family rests, 
namely, self-sacrifice, forbearance, and loy- 
alty.”” He tells us “these traits of the 
adaptive or self-subordinating type of charac- 
ter are yielding ground to the traits of self- 
interestedness, self-assertiveness, and love of 
self-direction.”” There he stops. With Dr. 
Hickson’s investigations, with Judge Hoff- 
man’s, and with Dr. Davis’s, he seems un- 
familiar. 


SUPERFICIAL STUDY THUS FAR 


O ADEQUATELY scientific study of 
the causes of divorce has ever been 
made. None has been attempted. When 
you visit the bookshops, no dealer has heard 
of a volume on divorce or of any “call’’ for 
one. Card catalogues in the great libraries 
show books in Italian, books in French, books 
by Englishmen, and a few by Americans. The 
few American authors avoid going deeply into 
causes. 

A number of the writers are jurists, who 
would alter the divorce laws. They tell us 
that New Hampshire recognizes fourteen 
grounds for divorce; that South Carolina 
recognizes none at all; that when divorced 
people remarry, the remarriage is legal in one 
state, an affair of bigamy in another; that 
divorce is too difficult or too easy; and that 
“something should be done.” 

Other writers approach divorce from the 
religious viewpoint. Catholics follow the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, which says, “Canon 
law of the Roman Catholic Church un- 
qualifiedly forbids divorce a vinculo matri- 
monii if both parties at the time of marriage 
had been baptized Christians.” They re- 
mind us that in the East, where Catholics 
abound, divorce is less common than in the 
West, where Catholics are relatively few. 
The Episcopalians defend their canon restrict- 
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ing the remarriage of divorced people. The 
Evangelicals, though often less strict on that 
point, abhor divorce, and all such writers 
recklessly exaggerate its prevalence. 

They point to Nevada, where there are 
more divorces than marriages, not to Georgia, 
where marriages outnumber divorces nineteen 
to one, nor to New York State, where mar- 
riages outnumber divorces twenty-two to 
one, nor to the District of Columbia, where 
marriages outnumber divorces thirty-five to 
one. They avoid telling us that there are 
only about half a million divorced people 
at large in the United States, with its popu- 
lation of two hundred times that number, 
and that there are only about eleven thousand 
divorced people at large in New York City, 
with its population of six million. They 
conceal the fact that only about one marriage 
in ten, the country over, ends in the divorce 
court. They are alarmists, making the worst 
of a bad matter, and in their search for causes 
they are uniformly superficial. 

It is they who have attributed divorce to 
the movies, to yellow journalism, to jazz, to 
the Ford car, and to irreligion—irreligion 
especially. Even a judge of a court of 
domestic relations once declared, “The whole 
trouble is, Americans have put God out of 
their lives.’ Whereas, during the very period 
when church membership has_ increased, 
divorce has increcsed. 


EXPERTS WORKING SEPARATELY 


EANWHILE, the eight experts best 

qualified to reveal the basic causes of 
divorce behave as no other scientists behave. 
Each pursues his own method of inquiry, 
never inviting criticism of that method by his 
colleagues. Each trusts his own results, 
never inviting examination of those results 
by his colleagues. Indeed, it is inexact to 
speak of these experts as colleagues. They 
are not in correspondence. They never meet. 
Usually, they are unaware of one another’s 
existence. What they need is an annual 
conference, during which they can compare 
methods, compare results, learn from one 
another’s failures and successes, and systema- 
tize their conclusions. When such a confer- 
ence can be arranged, as sooner or later it will 
be, we must expect a few shocks; for among 
these experts one notes a tendency to support 
a movement which neither the law nor the 
church approves. 
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In 1916, an agitator for “birth control,” 
Margaret Sanger, was still a nurse in a 
factory and tenement district of New York 
City. Without emphasizing its relation to 
the divorce problem, she then published this 
narrative reflecting conditions by no means 
uncommon: 

“Eight years ago | was called into a home 
where the father, a machinist by trade, was 
earning eighteen dollars a week. He was at 
that time the father of six living children, to 
all appearances a sober, serious, hard-working 
man. His wife, a woman in the thirties, 
toiled early and late helping him to keep the 
home together and the little ones out of the 
sweatshop, for both were anxious to give their 
children a little schooling. 

“Two years ago | came across this same 
family and found that five more children had 
been added in the meantime to their house- 
hold. The three youngest were considered 
by medical authorities to be hopelessly feeble- 
minded ; two of the older girls were prostitutes, 
three of the boys were serving long-term 
sentences in penitentiaries, while another of 
the children had been injured by a fall and so 
badly crippled that she will not be able to help 
herself for years to come. 

“Out of this family of eleven children only 
two are now of any use to society, a little girl 
of seven, who stays at home and takes care 
of the crippled sister during the day while the 
mother scrubs office floors, and a boy of nine 
who sells chewing gum after school hours at 
a subway exit. The father has become a 
hopeless drunkard.” 


THEY SHOULD NEVER HAVE BEEN BORN 


HE former nurse has now a large office in 
New York City. From that office, 
books, pamphlets, and a fighting magazine 
go out. One of the pamphlets contains the 
paragraphs just quoted and argues that the 
wretches who to-day menace society ought 
never to have been born. So thinks Dr. 
Hickson. Concluding his discussion of de- 
mentia praecox and feeble-mindedness as 
causes of divorce, he said, “The remedy is 
eugenics.” 
At the office in Fifth Avenue, | am told that 
the poor are not happy while rearing enormous 
families. The wife blames the husband, 


hates him, and sometimes hates his children. 
“| prayed and prayed that they would die 
when they were born,” is a typical expression 
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of such hatred. Moreover, the husband 
blames the wife. She has condemned him to 
slavery, he says. Often it happens that a 
husband, steady and industrious until one 
child too many arrives, simply throws up his 
hands. At the office of the New York Legal 
Aid Society, you hear that lower-class do- 
mestic difficulties usually occur during the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh years of married life, 
when children have grown too numerous 
for a stationary income to support. 

But that is not all. As Dr. Saleeby 
points out in his book on eugenics, “ Many 
unborn and new-born infants of modern so- 
called civilized communities are exposed to a 
combination of artificial conditions of dirt, 
foul air, improper feeding, alcohol, bacterial 
infection, darkness, and so forth, that have no 
parallel in the living world. The slums pro- 
vide the conditions which originate degener- 
acy. Though they are well provided with 
lethal chambers—we have no other—these 
are often not effective, in their hideous way, 
until the poisoned life has been passed on to 
another generation.” 

Here one recalls what Dr. Hickson said: 
“There are more divorces in America than in 
Europe because our people move from class to 
class.”” Slums breed degeneracy, and gradu- 
ates of the slums impart degeneracy to their 
descendants, who, if they prosper, may marry 
into good families. Then come divorces. 
The advocates of eugenics wou!d abolish 
slums. Margaret Sanger would abolish them 
by reducing the poverty that makes slums. 
Its chief cause, she contends, is too many 
children; and a minister, the distinguished 
Dr. Rainsford, tells her opponents, “The 
law as it now stands is a hideous, savage, 
immoral law, a disgrace to the intelligence and 
honesty of democracy. It is an evil-working 
relic of barbarism.” 


EASY MARRIAGE IN NEW YORK 


N THE American metropolis marriage is 


scandalously, outrageously easy. Not 
very long ago a feeble-minded, epileptic 
girl of fifteen lengthened her skirt, put up 
her hair, and went down to the Municipal 
Building with a man of thirty-eight whom 
she had met a few days before. He signed the 
usual statement vouching for health; at the 
Municipal Building they take a man’s word. 
The girl lied about her age. They took her 
word, and made out the license. Marriage 
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followed at once. 
the ceremony. 

Shortly afterward the girl’s mother came 
to me. | found a lawyer, who notified the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. They discovered that the man was 
an ex-convict, got him on a charge of ab- 
duction, and sent the girl to the venereal ward 
of a public hospital. At last account she was 
about to bear a child. | do not predict a 
happy life for that child. I do not predict 
a happy life for that child’s wife or husband 
by and by. No, nor would Dr. Hickson. 

There are whole regions of Europe where 
no such marriage as this of the fifteen-year-old 
girl and the ex-convict could occur. Over 
there, the girl would have been required to 
present her birth-certificate, duly accredited. 
A complete record of the man’s criminal 
career would have been at hand. The clergy- 
man could have examined it; the girl herself 
could; the man would have known that she 
could. 

Nearly four hundred years ago the Council 
of Trent decreed that before the celebration 
of any marriage the names of the contracting 
parties should be announced publicly in 
church during the solemnization of Mass, by 
their own parish priest, on three consecutive 
Holy Days. That is one reason—the main 
reason, perhaps—why Catholic marriages so 
rarely end in the divorce court. 

The uniform marriage and divorce law, by 
requiring that marriage intentions be pub- 
lished a fortnight before the issuance of a 
license, would prevent many divorces. By 
forbidding marriage of the mentally, eco- 
nomically, and physically unfit, it would 
prevent many others. But there are “scoff- 
laws”’ in more realms than one, and the 
proposed uniform marriage and divorce law 
will never be enforced in its entirety until 
we learn to register everybody at birth and to 
keep tabs on everybody from that day for- 
ward. We cannot do so without recruiting an 
army of officials. They are expensive. 
Europe groans under such a burden. But 
one may ask whether it is not more economi- 
cal, in the long run, to support an army of 
officials than to support a still larger army of 
degenerates, one eventual by-product of 
whose existence is divorces. We shall be 
happier when we have thinned out the de- 
generates. Perhaps we shall also pay less 
grievous taxes. 


A clergyman performed 
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MAKING FIRE 


By the groove-stick method. The friction produced 
; by scraping in a groove of soft wood a blunted piece 
Photographs copyrighted by of harder wood causes after about two minutes the 
Capt. Frank Hurley point of contact to smoke and eventually by the appli- 
; cation of tinder, flame is created 
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A PAPUAN VENICE 


These aquatic bungalows are built out in the calm waters in the lee afforded by coral reefs. 
‘ They are the characteristic dwellings of the Watuan tribes of the southwest coast of Papua 











A PRACTICAL LESSON 


In the manufacture of arrow 
heads. This veteran warrior is 
teaching his son to barb a splin- 
ter of black palm using a shell 
as a gouge though a steel knife 
was Offered him 








Artillery and Artisan 
























DEADLY AT 90 YARDS 
This bow, of black palm wood 
or bamboo fitted with a string of 
flexible bamboo, has a range of 
120 yards and is accurate at go. 
Below is shown the native’s 
portable and_ ever-serviceable 
work bench, the sole of the foot. 
The toes are as useful as fingers 
in grasping the object being 

worked upon 
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2 The Potters of New Guinea 
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FROM CLAY BANK TO COOK POT 


The clay itself is dug from a bank practically at the worker’s elbow, pounded 
finely with a stone until all the grit and foreign matter is removed, and then 
softened with sea-water until of a plastic consistency. The whole operation is 
one of absolute simplicity yet adequate 


THE FINISHING TOUCHES 
Are applied by scraping the 
oe vessel with a shell after which it 
is sun-dried and “burnt” for a 
half hour and a glaze secured 
by soaking it with the juice of 

the pulped mangrove bark 
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The Problem of Food 





FOOD FROM THE SAGO 
PALM 


Sago is one of the principal 
articles of food in New Guinea. 
The pith of the palm is pound- 
ed out and washed in a trough 
after which it is squeezed and 
the water thus expressed car- 
ries with it the edible sago. 
After being strained the sago 
liquid is allowed to settle and 
then removed in bundles 





































NETTING 


With strands made from the fibre of the 
Pandanus Palm. Wound ona primitive 
bobbin and laboriously woven, it is 
weighted with shells and buoyed with 
light driftwood. The net is arranged 
to encircle a coral stalk in which the 
fish take refuge and which is violently 
prodded with spears until the fish, dart- 
ing for safer cover, are securely gilled 
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New Guinea’s Maritime Aspect 














ADAPTED TO ENVIRONMENT 


The canoes of New Guinea are built as large as forty 
feet in length and are capable of carrying forty warriors. 
In the swamp areas of the heart of the country they 
are fitted with clipper-like bows for the forcing of pas- 
sages through the swamp reeds. The lashings, of which 
great numbers are required, are provided by the women- 
folk and are made from bush vines, soaked and then 
used in the rigging where they dry into stability 

















WITH A CRAB-CLAW SAIL 
A sea-going vessel of the Island of Maihe, off the south 
coast of New Guinea. These craft are fitted with plank 
bulwarks to give extra free-board and are capable of 
carrying cargoes of fifteen tons 
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Shipyard and Shipwright 














SWIFT RIVER-WAYS 


Compel the use of outriggers, slender poles 
secured to the dug-outs by transverse struts 
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BOAT-BUILDING 
The wood used in the construction of 
these native dug-out canoes comes from 
the Ilima tree 





FOR WAR AND PEACE 
The stone adze is the native’s chief implement for domestic 


uses or for defense. 


The blade is usually of jade or of 


water-worn flint and is valued as an heirloom or battle trophy 
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NATIVE ARTIFICE 


Reaches its culmination in the craftsmanship displayed 
in the making of canoes. Such an outrigger canoe as 
this is provided with a platform made 
of sticks lashed together with vines and 
used for the transportation of produce, 
equipment, and even a rude shelter 


A WATERPROOF 


Cloak made from strands of banana 
leaf, and a display of the latest 
creation in Tapa cloth bark gowns 
and wraps exhibited by the village 
mannequin 














Adornment 












































PRIMITIVE MODISTES 
(BELOW) 


At work manufacturing cloth 
from the bark of the wild 
mulberry tree. This bark is 
beaten by wooden mallets 
until it gradually expands 
into a thin flexible sheet. 
The older ladies of the tribe 
(above) are most adept in 
the decoration of the material 
thus derived and vegetable 
dyes of reds, browns, yellows, 
and blacks constitute pleasing 
decorative effects 
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Liberty and Liquor 


By RICHARD W. HALE 


(Jobn J. Fleming presents the case for the anti-probibitionists in an article beginning on page 424) 


HERE isadisease called yellow fever. 

A mosquito distributes its conta- 

gion. It is past doubting that the 
particular guilty mosquito breeds 

and flourishes in damp places and on 

stagnant pools. He then bites off a few germs 
from a human being who has yellow fever. 
The germs are for a while hospitably enter- 
tained by their insect host and then pass on 
through another bite to some innocent human. 
Now I ask these questions: May a person 
who is infectious have liberty to wander about 
the streets of New Orleans, to stroll down to 
the docks, and to spend a pleasant afternoon 
in the society of a large cloud of the particular 
mosquito? Has any individual, because of 
the sanctity of his personal freedom or of his 
home, the right to be free from restraint in the 
matter of mosquitoes and infection? May he 
resist search and seizure, and the destruction 
of the means through which the disease comes? 
In North America no one is in revolt against 
health measures. We are 100 per cent. total 


abstainers from vellow fever and 100 per cent.’ 


prohibitionists of bacteria, prepared to go the 
limit in restraining liberty by law; that is, 
the liberty to spread pestilence. 

Is it conceivable that any American com- 
munity will repeal its laws against illicit 
exposure to the risk of contagious and com- 
municable diseases? Is the liberty to take 
this risk a thing which we would be likely 
to protect by Constitutional provisions or 
statutory safeguards? 

When a pervert takes a drug we think of 
him as directly causing his own injury. 
Ether drinking, cocaine sniffing, opium smok- 
ing, and morphine injection are illustrations 
of bad habits supposed to be suitable for re- 
straint. It is reasonably well known that 
addicts do get rather flightily drunk on ether. 
Others find an ecstasy through sniffing cocaine 
The “coke sniffer” is by no means a rarity in 
certain slum classes and has been seen at 
Palm Beach. Some smoke opium. Others, 
instead of “hitting the pipe,” swallow it. 


Still others seek delight by injecting one of its 
derivatives and are morphine addicts. 

Is the average thinker or average citizen 
inclined to permit the manufacture, trans- 
portation, and sale of these drugs for these 
purposes? No! All but a comparatively 
few of our one hundred and twenty million 
inhabitants are teetotallers and prohibition- 
ists as to these substances. They are pre- 
pared to abstain and to support laws forcing 
others to abstain completely. Public opinion 
is behind the drug enforcement agent. 

The modern yegg is comparatively harm- 
less without his pistol. The transportation 
and sale of pistols for yegg purposes is within 
our several states the subject of legal restraint. 
No one complains in the name of liberty. 
Recently attention has been drawn to the 
difficulties in this respect created by the Inter- 
state Commerce clause in our Federal Consti- 
tution. Any yegg may buy any pistol from 
about any mail order house. What is the 
difference between the pistol and the pocket 
pistol? What will be the public sentiment 
about the Federal law now proposed through 
which it is intended to restrain the liberty of 
the citizen? Remember that this was once a 
very precious liberty. Next after freedom of 
religion it is the first thing protected by our 
Federal Bill of Rights, which says: “The 
right of the people to keep and bear Arms 
shall not be infringed.”’ 

| believe that public opinion will be com- 
pletely behind the enactment and enforcement 
of a law against the manufacture, transporta- 
tion, and sale of firearms for yegg purposes. 

Take tobacco: The wets claim that if we 
let the cranks win on alcohol they will begin 
upon tobacco, and we—also our wives—will 
be deprived of the liberty to smoke cigarettes. 
The sober thought of the great majority 
of mankind in every civilized community 
holds that complete liberty under law should 
be left to the adult individual who wants his 
smoke or chew. Imagine the probable fate 
of a proposal to amend the laws of the State 
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of New York to forbid the manufacture, 
transportation, and sale of tobacco! 

But our privilege to use the weed is never- 
theless far from being the result of any for- 
mula of liberty. Just as | was framing these 
thoughts | received a catalogue from Berea 
College, Kentucky, announcing the complete 
prohibition of tobacco within its jurisdiction. 
There you have an institution nobly serving 
the mountain white population of the South, 
including among its students an unusual pro- 
portion of adults. It counts no end as even 
comparable with its supreme purpose of uplift 
through education. And it forbids tobacco in 
any form because it has observed in the case 
of the struggling Southern Highlander that 
tobacco does unmistakable injury to the mind 
and therefore to the ability to be educated. 
Would any one set up a formula of liberty 
against this common sense decision or ques- 
tion the propriety of such restraint? 

But take tea: As a Harvard freshman | 
literally sat at the feet of a distinguished re- 
tired professor, over eighty, with an un- 
blemished intellect. It was supposed that his 
body and nerves were shaken and damaged 
by too much tea. Perhaps his delightful 
mind and finished intellect might have been 
even better but for the cup that cheered 
too strenuously. Who will join the Father 
Matthew Society against tea? 

To tea, however, my doctor friends give 
some praise and almost in the same breath 
declaim with some profanity against roast 
beef and steak. Overeating of meat by the 
sedentary is not only possible but far too 
common. Many a doctor warns his patients 
of this peril. Many a patient ends his life 
by deliberately falling off the insulin wagon 
in his passion for Christmas dinner or even 
for a bit of Porterhouse with dish gravy. 
One may conceive of a community ruled by 
its doctors as Israel was by its judges. No 
one could there eat roast beef without produc- 
ing his ration ticket... Excess in ounces of 
roast lamb might be a felony. The idea is so 
ludicrous that we have plainly reached the 
other end of the scale. But it would pay 
to go off the map for one example. 


BIRTH CONTROL IN ASIA 


HOULD an Asiatic nation, facing the 
gravest perils of over-population make 
the birth of the first child of the poor man or 
the third child in the middle classes mere 
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felony? Could any nation at any time forbid 
one of the supreme objects of individual life 
and class the perpetuation of the family with 
the smuggling of drugs and revolvers or the 
evasion of customs restrictions? There is 
food for thought in a suggestion so remote 
from Christian or American possibilities. 

The seat of government is in part in the 
brain of every adult man and woman who 
reads this article and otherwise qualifies him- 
self or herself to perform the duty of a citizen. 
Common sense, to be sure, must be uncommon 
good, to enable us, the people, to rule our- 
selves. But good sense is nothing but the 
wise, clear-headed measurement of work- 
ability and for that each voter wants to use 
his own scales. He needs a body of material 
for comparison. For that he cheerfully ap- 
plies to pundits and experts. But at this 
point he takes command, seeks his own 
conclusions, and hopes to end with a workable 
rule of conduct and a law suitable to enforce 
at: 

And he begins upon the subject of liquor 
and liberty pretty well convinced about the 
ends of such a procession of material as | 
have marched past him, and equally well con- 
vinced that liquor is near the middle and why 
it is there. He should agree that there is no 
constitutional right, not even any common 
sense reason, for leaving opium free. On the 
other hand, he will also agree that there is no 
sufficient reason for restraining the beef eater. 
And when he bears in mind the common sense 
justification for these results, he will abandon 
all formulas and abstractions. 

He will commence his consideration of 
alcohol firm in the belief that his common 
sense is the main thing inside his head and 
is all there. He will ask about the advantages 
of restraint by law, the value of respect for 
liberty, the fair weight to be given to each in 
the scales of his justice. But his first task 
will be to use the material which we possess 
about alcohol. 

We do not ask our doctors about alcohol in 
the abstract. What we want to know is its 
effect on body, will, and mind. What bene- 
fits, if any, does it bring? What advantages, 
if any, are gained by the abstainers and those 
who use so little that their occasional indul- 
gence has no statistical or substantial effect? 

To abstain—the doctors and our own ex- 
perience both answer up flatly—is to be 
efficient. | myself abstain because of my 
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own systematic observation and after a wide, 
pleasant, and informing experience of good 
wines, liquor, and liqueurs. | live by the sale 
of my legal intellect since | have failed sig- 
nally as a gentleman farmer. | produce 
nothing which | can sell at a satisfactory 
profit, except some advice about laws, troubles, 
and taxes. Observing a substantial increase 
in the efficiency of my intellect when ab- 
staining and a marked decrease after the 
use of alcohol, | find the greater joy in the 
former. 

There is nothing in the least unusual or 
improbable in this. The locomotive engineer 
abstains because the improvement in his ser- 
vice and in his earning power is worth the inter- 
ference with his liberty and his palate. And we 
both belong in the same class with the vast 
body of humble souls who abhor drink with 
their intellects and avoid temptation without 
asserting completefreedom from seduction and 
frailty. All feel that only through complete 
protection can they hope to be sufficiently 
efficient in mind, body, and earning capacity. 
All seek the usual human end of producing 
the better human being, who in turn can pro- 
duce wealth and joy for others and become 
entitled to and receive happiness, comfort, and 
improvement. 

But what are the proofs that man the 
individual is better off because he is an 
abstainer? 

History descends to particulars and reports 
that crime varies very largely in direct pro- 
portion to drink. So does poverty. Sobriety 
and therefore efficiency has a tremendous 
effect in the prevention of accidents, and an 
even greater one upon the efficient production 
of wealth. The effect upon the conservation 
of wealth is equally noted and on the whole 
the wealth conserved is wisely invested. The 
better part of the investment is in better 
homes, better families, and a better next 
generation, the income of our own time being 
reinvested as the race capital upon which fu- 
ture prosperity depends. To a great extent 
what used to pay the drink bill has gone to 
pay for efficiency in health and production. 
Some of the remainder, as pure thrift, goes 
through savings into the vast fund of available 
capital which helps civilization forward. 
These are nothing but the different aspects of 
a community of men all improved in mind 
and body merely by avoiding a specific cause 
of injury. 
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One consideration of a somewhat different 
sort may also be mentioned. So long as 
the liquor interest was legalized and existing 
by right, we had a vast and powerful calling, 
a profession devoted principally to making 
men worse. The effect upon politics, human 
relations, and government caused by such a 
profession is something which our people 
universally hope they have parted with 
forever. 

But to return to the practical question of 
health: The greatest of all proofs of bad health 
is death. Indeed, death is nothing but one 
of the consequences of extreme ill health. 
This then is the suitable place to begin our 
inquiry. What is the fair body of evidence 
upon the question whether alcohol tends to 
increase disease and accelerate death? Let 
us go to the experts and get two. One should 
be provided for us by the wets, the other by 
the drys. Of course neither will be quite as 
rawly partisan as that suggests. Both will be 
honest and sincere. These two men happen 
to be chosen for us by their public relation to 
the controversy at the present moment. The 
first is Dr. Raymond Pearl, of Johns Hopkins 
University, a collector of material primarily 
for the intensive study of tuberculosis, which 
he turns to account here upon the matter of 
alcohol. The second is Dr. Oscar H. Rogers, 
of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
primarily an adviser of mutual policy holders, 
who has given them some expert medical ad- 
vice, tending to avoid losses and increase 
dividends, which he places at the service of 
our alcohol inquiry. 


A PHYSICIAN'S REPORT ON DRINK 


R. PEARL took the record cards of his 
tuberculosis inquiry. They were gath- 
ered in one place, Baltimore, and in one class 
in the community, that is, from the working 
class population there. Each contained a- 
report of the answers about alcohol. Natur- 
ally in research about tuberculosis such in- 
quiries had covered the ground fully. He 
then divided his subjects into three classes, 
those who drank not at all, those who drank 
somewhat, and those who drank more. He 
reports that those who drink more are likely 
to die, those who drink somewhat are the 
healthiest, by a large margin over the drinkers 
but with no particular advantage over the 
abstainers. 
It was Mrs. Gamp in Dickens who at some 
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point like this said that “the bearing of that 
remark lies in the application of it.” Dr. 
Pearl in his book calls one of his class who 
drink somewhat, “what is colloquially called 
a moderate drinker,” and in later newspaper 
and magazine use of his results, every writer 
has claimed that they were applicable to every 
man who personally considered that he did 
not use more rum than he thought suited him. 
But Dr. Pearl’s original and accurate defini- 
tion of his classes is strangely different. The 
safe middle class consists of “moderate and 
occasional’”’ drinkers. It includes the man 
who takes a drink once a year. It excludes 
any one whatsoever who makes a practice of 
acting on the assumption that alcohol is a 
good thing. The rule of admission to this 
rather soberly convivial club is that the appli- 
cant should conjoin both great moderation 
and substantial infrequency. It admits only 
those who testify that they never drink daily 
and never drink too frequently. Any one 
thirstier than that is, to Dr. Pearl, a heavy 
drinker. 

Of course, this is nothing like the thing 
which the average wet enthusiast calls mod- 
erate drinking. There is something ludicrous 
and even hilarious in the thought of such an 
enthusiast hitching his wagon to a star of 
hope only to discover, when the mist has set- 
tled, that he has made it into a water wagon. 


ANOTHER CONCLUSION, FROM ANOTHER 
PHYSICIAN 


R. ROGERS has reached a very different 
conclusion. There is, says he, “no 
limit within which alcohol may be entirely 
harmless. It is as if there were a direct rela- 
tion between the amount of alcohol used and 
the amount of damage done to the body. 
Any one who uses alcohol now or has used it 
in the past is a less desirable (life insurance) 
risk, all other things being equal, than a total 
abstainer, and his undesirability is in propor- 
tion to the freedom with which he has used 
the drug.” 

The material which he used is that collected 
by the medical directors of the profit-sharing 
American mutual life insurance companies. 
Whether we regard the executives or the 
policy holders as the employers of the medical 
directors, no one is primarily employed by a 
prohibitionist,a rum hound, or a propagandist. 
(Dr. Rogers has assured me that he smacks his 
lips over pre-prohibition liquor about as often 
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as he has a chance in the present moist and 
balmy weather.) The actual and ultimate 
witnesses who are testifying are the applicants 
who answer on application blanks. And who 
has ever heard that such men make themselves 
out to be heavier drinkers than they really 
are? Of course their answers are interpreted 
by the medical directors, but these latter have 
only one controlling object. They are not 
emploved to prove any political thesis. They 
are employed to run the company so that it 
has a low death rate and high dividend rate. 
They do it by rejecting bad risks and the only 
thing they care about is whether the risk be 
good or bad. And their conclusions are as- 
tonishing. They are the experience of seven 
great American life insurance companies, 
summarized some months ago in this maga- 
zine. 

Now such statistics are at least dry in one 
sense. A good medical director has to have 
as good a nose for a sound premise of logic or 
a faulty argument as you would find in a bird 
dog or in a ferret. And he learns to write a 
language of his own for the sake of accuracy. 
For us it will be easier to translate his thought 
into something dramatic, more visible to the 
layman’s eye. 


A WOMAN’S CLUB DEBATES PROHIBITION 


MAGINE then a debate upon this subject 
in a well-informed woman’s club, each loyal 
wife lucky enough to have a good insured and 
insurable husband and each standing up for 
her own. The women whose husbands do 
not drink will be unanimous. Every one of 
them may imagine her own man as engaged in 
a competition for health and life Let us call 
it Total Abstainers against the Field and 
imagine a free-for-all cross country race in 
which only the first one hundred across the 
finish line count. The only grim difference is 
that this course leads down a steep place to 
death. Now these wives can_ successfully 
maintain that the winning one hundred will 
contain only forty-two of their abstaining 
husbands and fifty-eight from the rest of the 
field. But the wives of the drinkers cannot be 
so unanimous or so happy. A very few may 
pin their faith to Dr. Raymond Pearl. If in 
their households moderation consists in being 
very moderate occasionally and infrequently 
they will be as right as the woman whose hus- 
band drinks a beer once a year. If their hus- 
bands or they themselves take a frequent 
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though not strictly daily cocktail, or drink 
sparingly but regularly, Dr. Pearl will con- 
demn them to early death as heavy drinkers. 
Practically every woman with foresight will 
believe in her heart the life insurance results 
must be right. Perhaps some New England 
woman’s club will ask for the experience of 
the local company, that good old respectable, 
non-partisan, and trustworthy institution, the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Very well. That company reports 
that in the race for our mortal goal, with an 
equal number of starters in each class, the 
first forty-two over the line will include only 
ten abstainers, twelve ‘‘who rarely use” and 
fourteen who answered when they were in- 
sured that they were “temperate.”’ These 
statistics also show what happens to life in- 
surance applicants who call themselves ‘‘mod- 
erate” drinkers, but the results announced 
prove too much, and | mistrust them. 

The logic of all these considerations extends 
quite beyond the matter of death. The end of 
life is caused by disease, and longer livers are 
necessarily healthier livers. Every man, wet, 
moist, or dry, must live his last and declining 
years. The gain is in the healthy middle part 
of life. And this gain means results against 
crime, against poverty, and in the happiness 
of the home and well ordering of life which pass 
far beyond the compass of such an article as 
this. 

What defense can the wets make to such 
an attack? In the first place, what sort of 
logic will they use? Will they appeal to 
formulas or will they agree that the line of 
inductive logic is the true road to progress? 
What body of material do they submit for 
examination by the citizen? These are the 
questions next to be considered. 


A COCKED HAT THAT FITS THE “WETS” 


HE wet appeal to formulas certainly ex- 

ists. Expediency makes strange bed- 
fellows. The enactment of nation-wide re- 
Straint upon the gratification of the palate 
and stimulation of the body acted like a 
clarion call. Forth came great bodies calling 
themselves friends of constitutional liberty 
but organized and unified by rum, always 
identified by rum, and associated in the de- 
fense of rum. The century-old formulas 
about inviolable homes and persons against 
searches and seizures began to be cherished— 
though largely by men who two years before 
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could not have quoted one of them accurately. 
‘The entire aspect of the dockets of the crim- 
inal magistrates changed. I. served nearly 
twenty years in Boston as a Federal criminal 
magistrate and was then made familiar with 
substantially all that was done in the Federal 
repression of crime and the application of the 
Federal Constitution. | had practically noth- 
ing to do with the Fourth Amendment against 
unreasonable searches and seizures and 
against general warrants. It was as strange 
to me as the Second Amendment about the 
right to keep and bear arms would be to a 
liquor magistrate of to-day. But then, | 
never had occasion to see the bootlegger and 
the self-indulgent “best classes’’ rise in their 
conjoined might. 

There is no substantial reason to believe 
that the Twentieth Century can or will wish 
to decide this question as a matter of formulas. 
Under modern scientific conditions no such 
effort has any chance of success. At any rate 
the wets are sufficiently ready to agree upon 
the terms of controversy and to bring forward 
their proofs that the Volstead Act will not 
work and that alcohol will do good. They 
begin by appealing to Dr. Pearl whose ma- 
terial need not be discussed again. Their 
only justification lies in the fact that he 
described his class of non-users who are not 
abstainers as “in common parlance called 
moderate.’’ Next they appeal to history and 
maintain that man in the abstract, called a 
nation, cannot succeed without alcohol. Man 
in the concrete may be made sober, healthy, 
and efficient, but man considered as a race or 
nation or body of people living under one 
government or occupying a common territory 
must fail if he abstains. The examples 
thought to be convincing are the abstaining 
Turk and Persian, and the Chinese, who never 
rises above tea. The material is too vague 
to be laid before us by scientists. History 
may be written either way with an easy 
vagueness. But the consequences of this 
argument cannot be avoided by those who use 
it. If this be true, then man in the concrete 
ought to have his liquor in order that man in 
the abstract shall flourish and prevail. If 
virility of thought, virility of body, success and 
fitness have in the past placed the drinking 
nations at the top, America should be a drink- 
ing nation. 

Some material tends to prove that drinking 
nations of earlier centuries were somewhat 
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healthy and that among them the drinkers 
were more so than the abstainers. In the 
English village of a hundred years ago the 
water-drinker often died and the healthy 
community in general drank ale. We know 
now that the water contained typhoid and 
that the ale was boiled water quite aseptic 
and not much the worse for its alcohol. 

The wets also maintain that alcohol has 
value asa medicine. They have secured a de- 
cision from an inferior Federal court that the 
sacred right to be what Dr. Pearl defines as a 
heavy drinker, but, or, if, and where it is done 
for medicinal purposes, must prevail over the 
restrictions of the Volstead Act no matter 
what the cost. But why has alcohol prac- 
tically disappeared from good hospitals and 
from good medical practice? The answer 
may be found in the experience with rum in 
the trenches on the Western Front. This 
sounded so successful at first that the writer 
believed that it was a suitable example of an 
available stimulant properlv used in the hour 
of need. But the body of scientific material 
which was collected about it is not fashionable 
with the wets. Too many frost bites were 
traced to the weakening of resistance by the 
rationing of alcohol. 

It is also said that joy, pleasure, and happi- 
ness are worth the price. A vast body of lit- 
erature and tradition shows the human race 
enjoying alcohol as one of its most frequent 
pleasures, most frequently praised. One can 
scarcely conceive of poetry or literature de- 
voted to the exaltation of the total abstainer 
or of restraint or of going without pleasures. 
A pleasure-giving habit sticks almost eternal 
in the human gizzard. Yet what is this after 
all but the assertion that upon the balance of 
advantages a physical and carnal pleasure 
should outweigh the equally physical injury 
done by the drinker to those around him? 
It may be impossible to sing in poetry the 
pleasure of not being maimed upon a Mon- 
day. The happiness of the wife whose hus- 
band does not come home drunk is no more 
suitable to the lyre than the comfort of the 
better qualified and better educated child. 
Nevertheless, wives and children and their 
true advantage come next to religion in their 
power to move a mountain of tradition. 

Another thing is said to be both observed 
as happening and significant. There are 
some who try drinking, who don’t like the 
results, and who quit. These men have 
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tested and have probably educated their 
powers of self-denial. And it is argued that 
we need rum in order that powers of seif- 
denial may cut their wisdom teeth upon its 
temptations. It there were no other temp- 
tations in life, that might well be. If there 
were no other chances of excess in pleasure or 
appetite, it might possibly be. But-—-—! 

| have not tried to exhaust the body of 
valuable material on the side of temperance 
and prohibition. There is plenty of it to 
be found in such sources as the publications of 
the Scientific Temperance Federation. | 
have, however, sincerely tried to state every 
tenable assertion that tends to prove alcohol 
a good thing. Enough has been said upon 
each side to enable the reader to make his own 
common sense valuation of the respective 
arguments. 


LIBERTY AND LIQUOR, ONE AND INSEPARABLE? 


HEN that is done how does the result 
compare with any common sense val- 
uation of the restraint upon liberty? Is 
liberty bound up by certain qualities or ties 
which make it inseparable from liquor? Or 
can we restrain our scum and our dregs, our 
clubs and our yeggs from their common mis- 
use of liberty as a means to the end of gratifi- 
cation? 
For that is the question. 


The great body 
of people will not be governed in this respect 
by the application of any statute or the com- 


pulsion of any law. We escape to-day from 
a habit or a disease by marching forward 
willingly, and without legal compulsion. It 
is only when we find stragglers from this line 
of march that we need the interference of the 
law. These stragglers, to continue the 
metaphor, are the dregs of the community in 
the slums and the scum or froth who have 
risen to the top. The former assert their 
irresponsibility without arguing about it. 
The latter appear to consider that their alti- 
tude entitles them to gratify their appetites. 
They pull down the old formulas from the 
dusty shelves. They even convince them- 
selves that they are comparable to the found- 
ers of our nation and of ourdemocracy. They 
identify their liberty to gratify their palates 
with the liberty which was secured as the 
precious heritage from our Revolutionary 
ancestors. 

But although those ancestors seem to have 
considered liberty as the supreme benefit of 
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man, we must never forget that they sought 
their liberty in order to live under law. And 
in our modern times their sound practice has 
survived while affection for formulas has 
waned under the influence of science endowed 
by common sense. Not only is the malign 
power of alcohol far better proven by science 
and experience, but also science has taught 
us a better understanding of law itself. Our 
ancestors were near monarchy. Where it did 
not operate in substance it existed only to 
conceal oligarchy. Take Washington, Adams, 
Hamilton: any one of them would have 
thought of law as principles wisely enforced 
upon man, by oligarchs qualified by education 
or good fortune. Law as the willing decision 
of a free community was a conception strange 
to them and one to which even we to-day 
are not completely acclimatized. 


SHALL WE SUPPRESS THE DISSENTING 
MINORITY? 


E SEE that it is the only kind of law 

which the American people are likely 
to enforce. There can be no common sense 
drys and no great body of dry voters organ- 
ized with the intention and hope of securing 
the general observance of the dry law through 
compulsion. The substantial victory will be 
won, if at all, through free wil! and voluntary 
observance. But there is a vicious circle in 
the idea that we the people can possibly act 
the alternate rdles of despots and oppressed. 
If we the people are convinced of the conclu- 
sion reached by Dr. Rogers that there is a 
direct and casual relation between the amount 
of alcoho! used and the amount of damage 
done to the human mind and body, we shall 
first embody our general community convic- 
tion in law, and then find some means of re- 
straining our dissenters. No nation can live 
and be a free nation if it does not succeed in 
dominating its scum and its dregs. The very 
conception of government is a power suffi- 
cient for that end. 

And in our Pilgrim’s Progress there is no 
river or ocean too broad to cross. Science 
submits to no materia! boundaries and passes 
free through all custom houses. America has 
no monopoly of common sense or of workabil- 
ity in politics and government. Wives sit 
across the table from drinking husbands in 


all the countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
If alcohol is as bad as science reports it to be, 
any substantial quantity of it is bad at any 
time in any place. 

Asa youth I paid a large sum to hear Robert 
G. Ingersoll air his atheism before an audience 
that filled the Boston Theater. One chal- 
lenge stuck in my mind. Said he: “I have 
been asked, because | deny the existence of a 
beneficent deity, to say what | would add to 
the world to make it seem to be one so created 
and with such a Ruler,” and as he strutted 
restlessly across the stage, he accepted the 
challenge. “1’’—he shouted, “I would make 
health catching instead of disease.” In the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the ideal it em- 
bodies we have met this challenge. Here is 
health made possible to men by our Lord’s 
handmaid, science. Moreover, it is endemic, it 
is catching. If it is really good for man in 
America, it is good for the world. The wise 
statesman everywhere training his nation for 
its success and survival will accept the means 
of providing life and health for his own peo- 
ple with a better heart than he devotes to 
the manufacture of engines of misery and 
death. 

A map of the world a hundred years ago 
would show yellow fever and alcohol endemic 
everywhere. To-day it would take a micro- 
scope to find the regions in danger from yellow 
fever, while happily a large territory would 
show free from the black mark of alcohol. A 
hundred years from to-day, if medical science 
is right, common sense will have endowed 
its conclusions in every civilized community 
and the world will have a clean record of 
health. 

Thus that wise and sober second thought 
which is properly called sobriety will finally 
send health broadcast throughout the world. 
But even then the science of health and the 
science of law will not dissolve their noble 
partnership. Confident in their skill and en- 
couraged by their victory these two sciences 
will maintain their alliance and find new 
worlds to conquer. Whenever science proves, 
whenever public opinion is convinced by its 
proofs, and whenever statesmen worthy to 
govern assist peoples of the world to enforce 
their conclusions, these new worlds will be con- 
quered for the betterment of mankind 
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What About Prohibition r 


By JOHN J. FLEMING 


(This article is on the side of the opposition. The arguments for probibi- 
‘tion are presented by Richard W. Hale, whose article begins on page 417) 


AWS, especially those on personal habits, 
are merely a codification and rec- 
ognition of a state of mind of the 
public. 

Legislation, to be effective, must 
be supported by a large majority. It is not 
sufficient that such majority be in one section 
or only in certain localities; it must exist in 
every or nearly every community. On mak- 
ing such laws for the whole nation it is the 
part of wisdom to be sure that there is a great 
preponderance of sentiment in their favor in 
every or practically every part of the country. 
A unanimous feeling against some certain 
thing in Michigan or Oregon would not 
necessarily exert any social pressure upon the 
people of Massachusetts or New Jersey—and 
social pressure really applied is after all the 
only safe foundation for any law of this kind. 

The first practical steps toward national 
prohibition were taken nearly thirty years 
ago with the formation of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America. Its ostensible purpose 
was the abolition of the saloon or bar, around 
which serious abuses had been permitted to 
flourish. Business concerns and individuals, 
interested mainly in the promise of increased 
industrial efficiency, many of them not con- 
templating a total prohibition law, made 
substantial contributions to the new or- 
ganization. 

The executive head of one large manu- 
facturing corporation recently said to the 
writer: “We knew that go per cent. of our 
labor troubles, at every one of our plants, 
began in the saloon. I believe the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment is wrong in principle, and 
the Enforcement Act stupid, tyrannical, and 
unenforceable. But if changing the legisla- 
tion were to involve a return of old saloon 
conditions, | should prefer to keep it, bad as 
it is, though it might mean my going without 
another drink while | live.” 

Local option was general, and many sec- 
tions, largely rural, closed the bars. The 


average farmer probably felt about as the one 
here quoted: ‘| never was a teetotaler, and | 
believe our liquor Jaws could have been ap- 
plied so as practically to stop drunkenness— 
but they were not. If a city man drank too 
much he was pretty sure to get home or at 
least to some shelter—even the police station 
—because of the numbers of people on the 
streets. As a producing or working unit he 
was only one of many. In the country a man 
might wander away, be frozen or otherwise 
die, or get badly injured. His absence from 
work, too, was serious; he could not be re- 
placed in a moment. Of course, any farmer 
may now make about what he likes to drink, 
and have no one bother him much if he is not 
selling it; but it was not just a matter of 
drinking or abstaining—it was the tavern 
and its often demoralizing surroundings. 
We might not have had the information to 
argue for or against ‘whole hog’ prohibition; 
but we did have a real problem at our own 
doors.” 

In the Southern states the inability of the 
large Negro population to use liquor in- 
telligently was given as the principal reason 
for state prohibition laws there. While per- 
haps it. was not universal, the sentiment 
against the saloon was very widespread and 
was constantly growing. 

Gradually states were placed in the so- 
called prohibition column, and finally the 
Eighteenth Amendment was passed by Con- 
gress and ratified, within a comparatively) 
brief time, by the legislatures of more than a 
sufficient number of states. Indeed, the 
ratifications were so unexpectedly prompt in 
many states, admittedly hostile to prohibi- 
tion, that not a few leading prohibitionists 
were surprised and disturbed. They had 
looked for a long, hard fight, and they were 
right in this, for the winning of a long, hard 
fight would have meant the creation of the 
sentiment that would have supported the law 
they desired. 
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Prohibitionist methods succeeded without 
the fight because Americans are perhaps the 
most careless people on earth about proposed 
legislation. A goodly percentage had no 
intelligent idea of what was intended. Even 
now, four years after the law’s going into 
effect, many people are ignorant of the dis- 
tinction between the Amendment and the 
Enforcement Law, as well as to just what is 
forbidden. The legislation was brought to 
the enacting stage when we were engrossed 
in the War, and it received even less attention 
than would otherwise have been the case. 


APPROVED BY 23 PER CENT. OF THE FPEOPLE 


HEN the Eighteenth Amendment was 
ratified ten states had prohibition of a 
sort, by legislative action, not submitted to a 
vote of the people. These states were: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana, lowa, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Utah. Their combined popula- 
tion, 1920 census, Was 22,014,831. 
The following twenty-three states had each 
adopted some kind of prohibition law by 
popular vote: 











STATE POPULATION “DRY” VOTE “‘WET” VOTE 





Arizona 334,162 25,887 22,743 
Colorado 939,629 129,589 118,017 
Florida 968,470 21,851 13,609 
Idaho 43 1,866 22,637 11,411 
Kansas 1,769,257 92,302 84,304 
Kentucky 2,416,630 208,755 198,058 
Maine 768,914 70,630 23,658 
Michigan 3,668,412 352,378 284,754 
Montana 548,889 102,776 73,890 
Nebraska 1,296,372 146,574 117,132 
Nevada 77,407 13,228 9,060 
New Mexico 360,350 28,735 12,147 
North Carolina 2,559,123 113,612 69,416 
North Dakota 646,872 18,552 17,393 
Ohio 5,759,394 463,654 437,895 
Oklahoma 2,028,283 130,361 112,258 
Oregon 783,389 136,842 100,362 
South Carolina 1,683,724 41,735 16,809 
South Dakota 636,547 64,867 53,092 
Virginia 2,309, 187 94,251 63,886 
Washington 1,356,621 189,840 171,208 
West Virginia 1,463,701 169,945 72,603 
Wyoming 194,402 31,407 21,201 

33,000,701 2,666,408 2,104,906 





“Dry” majority in twenty-three states: 561,502. 

As an offset to this may be cited the Illinois 
vote on referendum in 1922, giving a majority of 
550,000 in favor of legislation to permit beer and 
light wines. 


In the remaining fifteen states prohibition 
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either had not been submitted or had been 
rejected by the people. These states were: 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
Wisconsin. Population: 50,257,517. 

In 1919 the Ohio voters on referendum 
repudiated the ratification by their legisla- 


ture of the Eighteenth Amendment. Chal- 
lenged by the Anti-Saloon League, this 


rejection was upheld by the state courts, but, 
on appeal, the United States Supreme Court 
held that such a method of passing on an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States was not provided, and sustained 
the prior ratification by the legislature. No 
official popular vote, other than this, has 
ever been taken on national prohibition. 

So we find that in the entire United States, 
with a population in 1920 of 105,710,620, only 
2,666,408—about 23 per cent. of the people— 
actually voted in favor of any kind of prohi- 
bition, and there is no indication, even from 
the votes of the legislatures, that more than 
50 per cent. of the population desired it. In 
other words, an amendment was passed and a 
law to enforce a change in personal habits and 
customs where only a bare majority, if even 
that, favored it. It created a condition 
where every other citizen could say to his 
neighbor: “You must change your habits 
to suit my ideas, whether you agree with me 
or not.” In reality the situation transgressed 
political experience worse than that; for it 
gave to a man in lowa, for example, the 
right to insist that a Marylander accept an 
lowa standard—a kind of domination from 
afar. 


THE “VAST” PROHIBITION TERRITORY 


T IS frequently asserted by prohibitionists 
that “three fifths of the people and four 
fifths of the territory of the United States were 
under prohibition” before the Eighteenth 
Amendment was enacted, and that of 3,063 
counties in the country more than 2,400 were 
“dry”; hence, they say, national prohibition 
was the will of an overwhelming majority. 
Now, states, counties, or square miles do not 
vote. Peopledo. The Minute Man, published 
in Newark, New Jersey, some time ago made 
an interesting comparison, by counties and by 
population, of some “dry” states with a few 
pronouncedly “wet”’ states: 
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STATE COUNTIES POPULATION 
Alabama 67 2,348,000 
Arkansas 75 1,752,000 
Arizona 14 334,000 
Florida 60 968,000 
Georgia 161 2,896,000 
1Louisiana 64 1,799,000 
Mississippi 82 1,791,000 
New Mexico 31 360,000 
North Carolina 100 2,559,000 
Oklahoma es 2,028,000 
South Carolina 46 1,684 200 
Tennessee 95 2,338,000 
Texas 254 4,663,000 
Virginia 100 2,309,000 
Idaho 44 432,000 
Kansas 105 1,769,000 
Montana 54 549,000 
Nevada 17 77,000 
North Dakota 53 647,000 
Oregon 36 783,000 
South Dakota 69 637,000 
Utah 29 449,000 
Washington 39 1,357,000 
Wyoming 24 194,000 
Nebraska 93 1,296,000 
1,789 36,019,000 





1_Louisiana never voted “dry,” but is included to com- 
plete the regional table. 








STATE 


COUNTIES POPULATION 

Illinois 102 6,485,000 
New Jersey 21 3,156,000 
New York 62 10,385,000 
Pennsylvania 67 8,720,000 
Connecticut 8 1,381,000 
Maryland 24 1,450,000 
Massachusetts 14 3,852,000 
Rhode Island 5 604,000 
36,033,000 
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Here are thirty-three states, containing 
72,000,000 people, and twenty-five of them 
do not quite equal in population the other 
eight. The twenty-five states have 1,789 
counties, averaging 20,162 inhabitants per 
county; the eight states have 303 counties, 
averaging 118,922 per county. Texas has 
four counties with less than 100 people each, 
and sixteen with less than 1,000 each. With 
two Senators from each state in Congress, 
what chance would the eight states, though 
slightly greater in population, have on a 
Senatorial vote, with the representation 50 to 
16 against them? 

We may consider another set of figures, 
showing the “vast’’ territory and population 
under state prohibition before the Amend- 
ment in some agricultural states, compared 
with only four “wet”’ cities, the areas of which 
are unimportant: 


SQUARE MILES POPULATION 





STATE 

Washington 66,800 1,356,000 
Oregon 95,600 783,000 
Idaho 83,400 432,©00 
Nevada 77,400 77,000 
Utah 82,200 449,000 
Arizona 113,800 334,000 
Montana 146, 100 549,000 
Wyoming 97,600 195,000 
Colorado 103,700 940,000 
New Mexico 122,500 360,000 
Texas 267,000 4,663,000 
North Dakota 70,200 647,000 
South Dakota 76,900 637,000 

1,403,200 11,422,000 








POPULATION 


New York 5,700,000 
Chicago 2,800,000 
Philadelphia 1,850,000 
St. Louis 780,000 

11,130,000 





Thirteen “dry” states, having an area of 
1,403,200 square miles, contained a popula- 
tion about equal to that of four “wet”’ cities! 

The nonsense of attaching any importance 
to the claim that “three fifths of the people 
and four fifths of the territory of the United 
States were under prohibition” is plain. 


HOW DRY WAS STATE PROHIBITION? 


OST of the “dry” states before the 
national legislation had no real prohibi- 


tion. The closing of the saloons was the 
objective. Alcoholic beverages had not been 


outlawed. ‘Take, for instance, the states of 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
lowa, Kansas, Maine, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Georgia, Idaho, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Washington, and West Virginia. Of these 
eighteen states, just one, Idaho—into which 
might be shipped only “pure alcohol for 
scientific and mechanical purposes and sacra- 
mental wine for religious purposes’—had 
genuine prohibition. All of the others per- 
mitted an individual certain quantities of 
liquor, beer, and wine within a fifteen, twenty, 
or thirty day period. There was nothing in 
their laws to prevent more than one person in 
a family from procuring an allotment, nor to 
stop a friendly abstainer from duplicating 
one’s order. Seven of the states—Arkansas, 
Colorado, lowa, Kansas, Maine, North 
Dakota, and Oklahoma—had no limitations 
upon shipments “for personal use.”’ 
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The Eighteenth Amendment forbids the 
manufacture, sale, transportation, importa- 
tion, or exportation of intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes. It provides: “The 
Congress and the several states shall have 
concurrent power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation.” 

The Congressional idea of “appropriate 
legislation” is embodied in the prohibition 
enforcement law, commonly known as the 
Volstead Act, passed after the ratification of 
the Amendment by the states. This measure 
is so extreme that it is difficult for any one, 
however innocent of intent, to avoid some 
violation. As a case in point, the Internal 
Revenue Department officers in Boston have 
ruled, in reply to an inquiry, that a person 
who takes a small quantity of brandy from a 
legally acquired supply in his home, and ad- 
ministers it to some one suddenly stricken, 
violates the law. Physicians are seriously 
hampered by onerous restrictions. Yet the 
Amendment clearly extends the prohibition 
only to “beverage purposes.” 


President Wilson vetoed this bill, but 
Congress repassed it over the veto. The 
House vote so to repass was 176 to 55. There 


were 201 Representatives who did not vote. 
While the Senators and Representatives who 
voted for the legislation outnumbered con- 
siderably those who opposed, they came from 
constituencies containing less than half the 
population of the country. 

Notwithstanding vehement assertions that 
national prohibition was the result of a 
widespread public demand, the “dry” leaders 
have never adduced any proof to sustain the 
contention. ‘There is little doubt that any 
reasonable temperance measures, including 
the elimination of the saloon, would have re- 
ceived general support during the last quarter 
of a century. As a matter of fact, for years 
intemperance had been frowned upon in busi- 
ness and elsewhere, and a public opinion was 
growing that would adequately support 
regulation toward temperance. 

If prohibition advocates were completely 
confident of public approval, an act of 
Congress, which might be amended or res- 
cinded, would have been sufficient. 

When the legislatures of such states as 
Massachusetts, New York, Maryland, Ohio, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania—taking only a few 
such bodies—ratified the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, they may have truly represented 51 
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per cent. of their people (although this is 
doubtful); but it is certain that they rep- 
resented no large majority—certainly not a 
majority sufficient to support any attempt at 
vigorously enforcing the law. 

SUCCESSFUL IN NO STATE OF THE UNION 

RS. MABEL WALKER’ WILLE- 

BRANDT, United States Assistant 
Attorney General, assigned to prohibition 
cases, recently had prepared a map showing 
the degree of enforcement of prohibition in the 
different states.. None shows 100 per cent. 
Seven states, with a population of 12,653,796, 
show 50 per cent. alleged enforcement; eigh- 
teen other states, with a population of 
56,153,708, show an average of 27 per cent. 
This is an average of 31 per cent. of enforce- 
ment in these twenty-five states. Can such 
a degree of violation of any other law be 
shown? 

Speaking before the Chamber of Commerce 
of Rochester, New York, very recently, Mrs. 
Willebrandt was quoted as having said that 
the Department handled more than 82,000 
liquor cases in 1923, four times more than were 
handled in 1922, and that, since then, the 
work has quadrupled, the force has been 
doubled, and the expense has doubled. She 
also stated that, contrary to popular belief, 
it is not the alien who gives the greatest 
amount of trouble in respect to violation of 
the Volstead Act. The alien makes wine, 
perhaps, but it is the native-born American 
who organizes a huge company to maintain a 
rum fleet just beyond the twelve-mile limit. 

It is conservative to say that in states 
representing more than half the population 
of the United States less than 50 per cent. of 
the people favor national prohibition, and in 
the other states the majority in favor of it, 
or acquiescent, is probably not more than 60 
per cent. 

This is a condition which emphasizes a 
violation of the principles which should 
govern the passage of any law of this kind. 
There is not the moral or social pressure of a 
majority to sustain it among more than half 
the population, and there is no great majority 
in its favor anywhere. As Fabian Franklin, 
editor and author, says: “If there is one thing 
upon which historians and publicists and 
authorities on government have always been 
in almost complete agreement, it is that 
laws regulating the habits of the people, if 
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justified at all, can be justified only if they 
represent an overwhelming preponderance of 
public opinion; and that, whether justified or 
not, they are incapable of enforcement, un- 
less they have the unmistakable support of 
such opinion.” 

Prohibition leaders have been forced to 
acknowledge the lack of such support. In 
October, 1923, they held what they called 
“A Citizenship Conference’ in Washington, 
D. C., “to rally public sentiment behind en- 
forcement of the Volstead Law.”’ The con- 
fession of failure in this announcement, or in 
considering it necessary to call the conference 
at all, is clear. 


A LAW OPPOSED TO HUMAN PROGRESS 


ISE legislators would never have 

consented, however urged, to weaken 
the framework and damage the whole struc- 
ture of the Constitution by inserting what 
can never rise above the dignity of a police 
regulation. They aggravated the injury by 
passing an untruthful, foolishly drastic, and 
impractical enforcement act. It matters 
not that the United States Supreme Court, 
passing only upon questions of law before it, 
decided that Congress was within its rights in 
setting one half of 1 per cent. of alcohol in a 
beverage as intoxicating. 

The error of passing an amendment and a 
law not based, beyond reasonable doubt, 
upon public opinion, has naturally hurt that 
process of education which had been progress- 
ing for years toward temperance. The 
Government, thoroughly committed to a 
legislative lie, now faces the choice of (1) 
undertaking a nation-wide anti-alcohol cam- 
paign, to create that public sentiment 
essential to a practical observance of the 
statute, or (2) changing the law to conform to 
the public sentiment which now exists. 

That the legislation involves the use of 
alcoholic liquor is merely incidental. It is 


the process of getting any amendment put 
through by a well-organized and insistent 
minority, threatening and cajoling Senators 
and Representatives, which amendment can 
subsequently be ratified by the legislatures of 
a sufficient number of the less populous states, 
that endangers and may upset the whole 
theory of our government. 

Many politicians try to evade the issue 
raised by the prohibition legislation, realizing 
that they stultified themselves; but it must 
be met, and the more promptly the better. 


WHEN SHALL WE DRINK AGAIN? 


HOSE who insist that it is idle to hope 

for a repeal of the Amendment should 
pause and consider that only a very rash or a 
rarely inspired individual would have pre- 
dicted, a few years ago, even some of the 
things which have since become history. In 
any case, it becomes more pointedly evident 
that at least a step in the right direction 
would be the repeal or modification of the 
Volstead Act. 

Opponents of prohibition, of course, point 
to the seriousness of the situation; but so did 
Bishop Nicholson, national President of the 
Anti-Saloon League, after the 1922 elections— 
by no means comforting to prohibitionists 
—when he predicted that “before we get 
through with it the prohibition question will 
test the foundations of our democracy.” 

“And so it will,” again comments Mr. 
Franklin; “but it will not test the question of 
whether democracy is capable of doing what is 
reasonable and possible under any form of 
government. The thing that is to 
be tested is not whether democracy is capable 
of accomplishing what no government— 
whether monarchy or oligarchy or democracy 
—ought to undertake; but whether a great 
democracy, having made a colossal and 
fundamental mistake, will have the wisdom 
and the virtue to correct its error.” 

















T HAS been taken for granted that all 
limitation of campaign expenditures is 
virtuous and desirable. The reason for 
this popular attitude, the willingness of 
people to urge any and every kind of 
limitation on the amount of campaign funds, 
arises out of the fact that the movement 
toward limitation began with the intention of 
preventing bribery, preventing the corruption 
of voters. Thirty to forty years ago, the 
direct cgrruption of voters with money was 
an existing evil and, because it existed, was 
an issue in politics to an extent that is not 
now possible. Before the Australian ballot 
was introduced, it was possible to purchase 
votes and to see that the purchased votes 
were delivered. With the adoption of secret 
voting, which is now practically universal, 
it is impossible to buy votes, At least, it is 
impossible to buy them and make sure that 
they are delivered. 

But while direct bribery has ceased, the 
mental attitude of legislators and the public 
generally toward campaign funds continues. 
Because we have continued to think of 
campaign funds as being for the direct corrup- 
tion of voters, most of us still give sympathetic 
support to every proposal whatever for 
limiting campaign expenditures. 

It has always seemed to the writer that 
these statutory limitations and regulations 
should be directed less at the amount of the 
campaign fund than at the use of it—and the 
source of it. To make it impossible to buy 
votes is most desirable. But that has al- 
ready been accomplished. To put limitations 
on the amount of campaign funds to be used 
for other purposes is a different matter. Why 
should there be any limit on the amount of 
money a man shall be permitted to expend 
for the purpose of making his ideas and his 
personality familiar to the voters? On the 
contrary, ought we not to encourage, rather 
than discourage, the dissemination of the 
largest possible amount of information about 
candidates for office, their records, and their 
platforms? 





Cash in Campaigning 


By MARK SULLIVAN 





Whatever shadings of opinion there may 
be in this field, hardly any one will dissent 
from the theory that there should be publicity, 
more publicity, and yet more publicity— 
publicity as to the amount, the source, and 
the use. If the voter knows the source of the 
campaign contribution, and its amount, he 
can make his own inference as to whether the 
particular contributor expects something 
from the candidate if successful; and whether 
the expectation is consistent with the public 
good, or with the voter’s own notion of 
what he expects for himself. If, to use a 
wholly supposititious example, Henry Ford 
should choose to give five million dollars to 
the Republican or the Democratic campaign 
fund, just so soon as the fact is known the 
papers will discuss it, and the individual 
voter will make his own inferences about Mr. 
Ford’s motives and about the danger that the 
candidate or the party might feel under ob- 
ligation to so generous a donor. 

If Mr. John D. Rockefeller should make 
a contribution of the same size to either 
party, similar inferences would be made. The 
inferences might not always be correct. 
Probably the average voter would make more 
suspicious inferences from a large campaign 
contribution from Mr. Rockefeller than from 
a contribution of the same size from Henry 
Ford. To the degree that the inferences in 
either case should be incorrect, that is merely 
a necessity for more and yet more publicity— 
for enough publicity, enough popular informa- 
tion about Mr. Ford, his activities, and his 
purposes, to determine whether his motives 
are as much better than Mr. Rockefeller’s 
motives, as the present state of public feeling 
about the two men might assume. 

It is a curious fact that the American public 
is suspicious about Mr. Rockefeller’s money 
and not at all suspicious about Mr. Ford’s. 
Indeed, at various times during the last few 
years, a large part of the American public 
would have been willing to vote Mr. Ford 
into the Presidency; but at all times would 
have laughed with derision at any proposal to 
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make Mr. Rockefeller President. And yet 
Mr. Rockefeller devotes his money to public 
benefactions, to education, medicine, and the 
like, to a degree and in a way that makes his 
money probably the most wisely used for the 
benefit of the public of any large fortune ever 
amassed; whereas the equally rich (equally 
rich, at least as regards annual income) Mr. 
Ford is rather absent-minded in his attitude 
toward public benefactions. 

For years, it has been an accepted truism 
of political managements that a campaign 
contribution from a Rockefeller would be a 
liability rather than an asset. Indeed, in 
the 1908 campaign between Taft and Bryan, 
when the Taft managers learned that John 
D. Rockefeller was about to issue a statement 
saying he would vote for Taft, efforts were 


made to prevent the statement from becoming — 


public; and the friends of Bryan made a minor 
scandal of the campaign out of the Republican 
gesture toward suppressing Mr. Rockefeller’s 
declaration. 

The mere fact of large contributions from 
any individual is resented by most voters. 
This aspect of public psychology was under- 
stood by Will Hays, who was Chairman of 
the Republican management of the Harding 
campaign in 1920. Hays established the 
rule that not more than $1,000 should be 
solicited or accepted from any one person. 
He organized a country-wide system of go- 
getter collectors, patterned after the device 
used during the War for the popular sale of 
Liberty bonds. 


COX MAKES A SENSATIONAL CHARGE 


HEN Cox, the Democratic candidate, 

began his campaign, he declared, in one 
of his earliest speeches, at Pittsburgh, that 
the Republicans were collecting a huge cam- 
paign fund; and implied that it was being 
collected from sources, and for uses, that 
would have seemed to the public undesirable. 
At various times the amount was named by 
Cox or some of the other Democratic leaders 
as being $8,000,000, and $15,000,000, and 
$30,000,000. These charges made an instant 
sensation. They resulted in an investigation 
in the midst of the campaign. That investi- 
gation would have gone badly for the Re- 
publicans if Hays had not been able to go on 
the stand and show that his system was one 
of small contributions limited to a maximum 
of $1,000 from any one person. 


Mark Sullivan 


Unfortunately, in the light of what we 
know four years afterward, some qualification 
must be made to the public approval that 
attended the virtuous plan of Mr. Hays. It 
really was virtuous so far as Mr. Hays per- 
sonally was concerned. He invented the 
idea. He induced his associates in the Re- 
publican management to assent to it—con- 
siderably to their disgust, because they did 
not believe in it and regarded it as impracti- 
cable. Hays did his best to carry it out. But 
unhappily the money which Mr. Hays was 
collecting with his virtuous right hand did not 
come in fast enough to meet the expenditures 
he was making with his too generous left hand. 
The difference was covered by borrowings 
from the banks from time to time during the 
campaign, so that at the end there was a 
deficit of something more than a million and 
a half dollars in the shape of notes due at the 
banks. After the election Mr. Hays retired 
from the Republican management; whereupon 
the wicked partners of the Republican party 
paid off those notes at the bank with contribu- 
tions which decidedly and conspicuously were 
not collected under any limitation of $1,000. 

We don’t know yet all the sources the 
money came from to meet that deficit, but 
we do know one detail. In the course of the 
recent Senatorial investigation of the oil 
leases to Doheny and Sinclair, it was de- 
veloped that Sinclair contributed $75,000 
toward paying off a note of the Republican 
National Committee held by a trust company 
in New York City. This was in the summer 
of 1923, three years after the campaign was 
over. 

All of which proves the desirability of 
publicity, complete and continuous. If the 
public had known that the Republican ex- 
penditures were not limited to what they were 
collecting in less-than-$1,000 amounts, and 
that the party treasury was borrowing more 
than a million and a half from banks—with 
that knowledge the public would have been 
able to make the necessary corrective to the 
impression of virtuousness attending the 
$1,000 limit. 


“LET NOT THY LEFT HAND KNOW WHAT THY 
RIGHT HAND DOETH”’ 


HE large-handed, ambidextrous Mr. 
Sinclair did not confine his campaign 
contributions to one party. During the 1918 
campaign for Congress he subscribed $5,000 














to the Democratic National Committee, and 
received therefor this receipt, which reads 
rather curiously in the light of Sinclair’s 
subsequent subscription to the Republican 
National Committee: 


Democratic National Committee, 
Washington, D. C., 
No. 200519. November 23, 1918. 
Received from Mr. H. F. Sinclair, New York 
City, N. Y., $5,000 for the maintenance and con- 
tinuation of the work of 
the Democratic National 
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publicity at the time of the gift, and con- 
tinuous daily publicity about the amount 
and purpose of expenditures. 

But legislation on this subject has been 
directed only partially at achieving publicity. 
Much of the legislation and much of the 
agitation has been aimed at limitation of the 
amount. Let the amount be made known, by 
all means. With publicity, the mere size of 
the amount will often tell its own story, and 
carry its own correc- 





Committee; to elect a 
Democratic Senate and 
Congress and local Dem- 
ocratic candidates; to 
continue in office a Dem- 
ocratic President and to 
aid in all possible ways 
to make the world safe 
for democracy. 
WILBuR W. Marsu, 
Treasurer. 


Mr. Sinclair, in his 
testimony before the 
investigating commit- 
tee, said: “Well, | 
have friends in both 
parties, and while | 
am a Republican or 
am supposed to be, 
though sometimes | 
am a Democrat, | was 
urged by the Demo- 
cratic treasurer to 
make a contribution.” 

The other oil man 
involved in the inves- 








tive to the voter’s 
mind. But many of 
the proposed limita- 
tions on amount fail 
to take account of sev- 
eral facts: the fact 
that it costs a great 
deal of money to con- 
vey information to all 
the voters of the 
United States, the fact 
that a limitation of 
the amount per- 
mitted to be spent is 
an unfair handicap to 
candidates 


some as 
against some other 
candidates more fa- 
vorably situated by 


virtue of being office- 
holders already, by 
virtue of being news- 
paper-owners, by vir- 
tue of being already 
well known to the 
public, or otherwise. 








tigations was no less 
miscellaneously gener- 
ous than Mr. Sinclair. 
On December 3, 1923, 
Doheny testified that 
he had given $75,000 
to the Democratic party and $25,000 to the 
Republican party. When asked by the chair- 
man of the investigating committee if his 
contribution had anything to do with the 
subsequent granting of the lease by a Re- 
publican Cabinet officer, Mr. Doheny re- 
plied: “Well, | am sure it did not have any 
adverse effect.” 

For publicity, everything is to be said. 
Every possible device for publicity is desir- 
able—publicity for every detail, immediate 





MARK HANNA 
During the McKinley campaign set a good example to 
all financial organizers of political contests by systema- 
tizing expenditures along true business lines. 
funds by securing contributions and levying assess- 
ments on banks and corporations 


THE PERILS OF LEGIS- 
LATION ILLUSTRATED 
BY “THE PERIL OF 

NARCOTICS” 
T TAKES money, 
immense amounts 
of money, to reach the voters of the United 

States, even in a purely legitimate educational 

campaign. For example: One day last June, 

Senator Capper of Kansas introduced into 

the Senate a resolution providing that the 

Government should print 50,000,000 copies of 

an article on “The Peril of Narcotics,” writ- 

ten by ex-Congressman Richmond P. Hob- 
son. The purpose and the method were 


He raised 


wholly worthy, for this is a serious subject, 
as to which it is wise and useful that the public 
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should be informed. Mr. Hobson is a zealot 
about it. He knows all about it and what- 
ever he writes should be authoritative. For 
the Government to print and circulate 
50,000,000 copies of his article is wholly de- 
sirable. The purpose presumably was to get 
a copy into the hands of every adult person 
in the United States. 

After the resolution was introduced, Sena- 
tor George Moses, chairman of the printing 
committee, who has a watch-dog attitude to- 
ward expenditures of the public money, sent 
to the public printer for an estimate of the 
cost involved. The public printer replied 
that the paper alone would cost $183,771, and 
the envelopes $147,539 more. This is merely 
for the white paper and the envelopes. The 
mechanical work of printing would require 
one press for 250 working days. All this 
takes no account of the clerical cost of mailing. 
Presumably the intention was to send out 
the circulars under a Senatorial frank. 

lf a candidate for President should send out 
a circular in an effort to get his ideas, his 
record, or what not, before fifty million peo- 
ple, he would need to pay at least one cent 
postage. For fifty million copies that would 
If he should use a two-cent 
stamp, the cost would bea million dollars. So 
that the mere sending of one circular to fifty 
million people would cost nearly $2,000,000. 
And who shall say that a candidate for Presi- 
dent, or a committee managing a candidate’s 
campaign, should be forbidden to send five or 
ten or twenty circulars to fifty million people 
—always providing the public is permitted 
to know who puts up the money? 


be $500,000. 


THE “INS” VS. THE “OUTS” 


OME now to the unfair discriminations 

involved in limiting the amount that may 
be spent by candidates, or in their behalf. The 
first of these discriminations runs in favor of 
Senators and members of Congress who are 
candidates to succeed themselves, and against 
outsiders who are candidates to displace 
Senators and members already in office. 

A Senator or a member already in office can 
use his frank. His opponent must pay 
postage. Inasmuch as the ordinary voting 
population of a Congressional district may 
run as high as forty to fifty thousand, the 
mere cost of sending a single letter under a 
two-cent stamp to all these voters is a 
thousand dollars. A Senator or Congressman 
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in office can deliver a speech on the floor. 
That speech is printed in the Congressional 
Record. By that alone, the speech achieves a 
considerable circulation. The Congressional 
Record is sent to the newspaper editors in the 
Congressman’s district. They see it and re- 
print it, or parts of it, as a matter of news of 
local interest. Moreover, the Congressman 
can arrange to have reprints of the speech, 
which is already in type, made by the public 
printer, at a comparatively low cost. Then 
he can have the mailing done by his secretary, 
who is paid out of the public funds. And 
finally, he can use his frank to send the speech 
to as many persons as he wishes. A Congress- 
man can do this, not only once, but as many 
times as he deems advantageous to his in- 
terest. Many Senators and Congressmen do 
it freely and frequently. 

Now there may be in that Congressman’s 
district a man who would make a better Con- 
gressman—or who thinks he would, or whose 
friends think he would—but who is unknown. 
Who can say what is a fair limitation to put 
on an ambitious man who wants to make 
himself and his ideas as familiar to the voter, 
as the sitting Congressman is by reason of 
the mere fact that he is in office? It is this 
consideration that makes the writer doubtful 
about statutory limits on the amount that a 
candidate may spend. One of these recent 
limitations is put at three cents for each 
voter in the district. That seems inade- 
quate. Three cents would only pay the cost 
of mailing three postal cards, or three one- 
cent-postage letters, to say nothing of the 
cost of printing and clerical work; and to say 
nothing of other kinds of entirely legitimate 
expense: bill-boards, hire of halls, traveling 
expenses of the candidate and of those who 
wish to work for him. 

There have been proposals or enactments to 
fix sums like $5,000 or $7,500 as the limit 
that a candidate for Congress or the Senate 
might use. This is illogical. In New York 
state, for example, there are 3,543,956 reg- 
istered voters. In the state of Nevada, 
there are only 27,204 voters, according to the 
election of 1920. Shall Senator Wadsworth 
of New York, when he runs for reélection, be 
restricted to the same expenditure of money 
as Senator Pittman of Nevada? 

And there must be kept in mind the handi- 
cap a Senator who is in, has in his favor over 
a man who wants to make a campaign against 
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him. The Senator who is in has, as | have 
pointed out, a great advantage. For ex- 
ample, if Senator Capper had been permitted 
to carry out his wholly laudable purpose of 
sending 50,000,000 circulars on the use of 
narcotics, he doubtless would have attached 
his name to them. If he did no more than 
use his facsimile signature on the envelope as 
a frank, the publicity 
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amount of publicity about himself and his 
views which the opposing candidate, if he 
had to pay advertising rates for it, could 
hardly duplicate for any sum. To a less 
degree this same phase of the situation is 
illustrated by Senator Capper of Kansas, 
who owns several publications that reach 
practically the entire electorate of his state; 
and by ex-Senator 





value would have been 
enormous. The cost 
to Senator Capper 
would have been noth- 
ing. The cost to the 
Government would 
have been upward of 
half a million dollars, 
plus the cost of carry- 
ing them through the 
mails. The project was 
not only legitimate 
but also laudable. But 
considered in the light 
of a discussion of limi- 
tations on campaign 
funds, it must be seen 
that the incidental 
publicity value to Sen- 
ator Capper would 
have been so great as 
to suggest the unfair- 
ness of putting a limit 
on a man out of office 
and therefore deprived 
of the advantage of a 








Gilbert Hitchcock of 
Nebraska, who owns 
the most widely cir- 
culated paper in that 
state. 

Even when the 
owner is not himself 
a candidate, the same 
conditions exist. 
When Mr. Hearst en- 
dorses and supports 
one candidate and at- 
tacks the other, he 
makes the equivalent 
of a campaign contri- 
bution of many mil- 
lions of dollars. Who 
shall say what limit 
shall be put on the 
amount the opposing 
candidate may be per- 
mitted to spend in 
order to offset the 
contribution of Mr. 
Hearst against which 
there is no statutory 








Government frank. 


HEARST S HANDICAP IN 


WILL H. 


© Mottett limitation; against 


HAYS which it is not possi- 


THE PRESIDENTIAL 
RACE 


NOTHER group 
of unfair dis- 
criminations involved 


Chairman of the Republican management of the Hard- 
ing campaign in 1920. Hays established the rule that 
not more than $1,000 should be solicited or accepted 
from any one person. When accused of collecting large 
sums from questionable sources he was able to prove 
that his system was one of small contributions and the 
charges against him proved a boomerang to his accusers 


ble to devise any prac- 
ticable limitation? 
Some reformers, 
seeing this difficulty, 
and wishing to meet 








in arbitrary limitations is illustrated by news- 
paper owners. William R. Hearst owns some 
twenty daily newspapers, with an aggregate 
circulation of perhaps five millions; and four 
periodicals, with a circulation of perhaps two 
millions more. When Mr. Hearst isa candidate 
ior office, he has a medium for publicity which 
his opponent, if not a newspaper owner, or if 
relatively unknown, couldn’t duplicate for any 
practicable sum. Mr. Hearst, in the course 
of a three months’ campaign, can emit, as a 
mere incident of his private business, an 


it, while at the same 
time sticking to their idea of limited campaign 
funds, have arrived at the idea of publicity 
to be paid for out of the publicfunds. And so 
they get into the field of paternalistic pan- 
aceas—at the expense of the public treasury. 
Senator Owen has proposed such a plan and so 
also has William Jennings Bryan. This 
would assure to the candidate who is a poor 
man and without access to large campaign 
contributions, and to the political party 
similarly situated, a column a day in the 
newspapers of the country. If that column 
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were used with ability it would go far. At 
the same time, the owner of each newspaper 
in which the column appears, if he should hap- 
pen to be of the opposite political faith, would 
have five columns or ten columns or more, to 
offset the one column. Measured by quantity 
of space, the discrimination would still exist. 


THE PROMINENCE OF HENRY FORD 


ENRY FORD illustrates the discrimina- 
tion inherent in the ownership of news- 
papers and also another group of discrimina- 
tions. Mr. Ford is the owner of a weekly 
newspaper for which he achieves a considera- 
ble distribution, largely by the device of hav- 
ing his automobile agents all over the coun- 
try get it into the hands of the public. 
With this newspaper Mr. Ford is able, when 
the occasion moves him, to make considerable 
commotion. If Henry Ford had an ambition 
to make himself President, he could, by the 
use of this weekly paper of his, attain a 
momentum difficult to measure in dollars. It 
may be that some obscure citizen of the city 
of Flint, Michigan, or of London Grove, 
Pennsylvania, would make just as good a 
President as Henry Ford. As a matter of 
fairness to this obscure individual, and as a 
matter of public interest also, shall we deny 
him the right to spend as much money as he 
can get together to make his ideas as familar 
as Mr. Ford has made his? 

Apart from his ownership of the Dearborn 
Independent, Mr. Ford has a momentum and 
an immeasurable advantage arising out of 
the business he has been in for twenty years. 
Any person in the publishing or advertising 
business will tell you that to duplicate for 
any now obscure citizen in a single year the 
amount of information the public has about 
Henry Ford would call for untold quantities of 
money. Probably it could not be done at all. 

Then there is the advantage possessed by 
men who in one way or another have been in 
the public service and have acquired from that 
fact, without expense to themselves, an 
amount of publicity difficult to duplicate for 
any amount of money. At the recent Re- 
publican nominating convention in Cleve- 
land, a considerable number of candidates 
were put forward (some of them against their 
wishes) for the Vice-Presidential nomination. 
Some of them, like Kenyon, Lowden, Dawes, 
Hoover, and Congressman Burton, were well 
known to the public all over the United States. 


Mark Sullivan 


Some of them, including ex-Governor Hyde 
of Missouri, and Mr. Jackson, of Maryland, 
are quite unknown to the public outside of 
their local communities. Who can deny the 
possibility that the merely locally known Mr. 
Jackson, or the merely locally known ex- 
Governor Hyde, might conceivably be as 
good a Vice-Presidential candidate as General 
Dawes? Who can deny that General Dawes 
was and is the beneficiary of an immense 
amount of public knowledge of him due to 
national public offices he has already held? 
And who can deny the right of Mr. Jackson 
or ex-Governor Hyde, or the friends of Mr. 
Jackson or Mr. Hyde, to make these men as 
well known by the use of money for publicity 
as the others are already known? 

There is something—but only something— 
in the idea that, speaking broadly, political 
advantage is on the side of the candidate or 
the party that has the largest campaign funds. 
In the campaign year of 1920, the Republicans 
rendered an accounting showing expenditures 
of $6,021,678.66. The Democratic account- 
ing showed less than one fourth of that 
amount, $1,350,447.07. Doubtless, in that 
year, Cox and the Democrats would have been 
beaten by Harding and the Republicans in 
any event. But no one who was as close to 
the two campaign headquarters in that year 
as the writer was, can deny that the Demo- 
crats, if they had had campaign funds equal 
to the Republicans, would have made a less 
disastrous showing than they did. 

But frequently the beneficiary of the larg- 


est campaign fund fails to win. In the pre- 
convention campaign for the Republican 


Presidential nomination of 1920, the friends 
of General Leonard Wood spent $1,773,303. 
He lost. The winner, Senator Harding, 
spent less than one tenth of that amount, 
$113,109. Wood spent more than all the 
other candidates combined. Ex-Governor 
Lowden spent $414,984, and several disbursed 
upward of $100,000. In the same -year the 
friends of A. Mitchell Palmer spent $59,610 
during the campaign preceding the Demo- 
cratic convention, while Governor Cox, who 
won the nomination, spent only $22,000. 


HOW MARK HANNA DID IT 


NE of the best of the histories of recent 
years in America is the story of the 
McKinley and Roosevelt administrations, 
1897-1909, by James Ford Rhodes. Mr. 
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Rhodes is a brother-in-law of the late Mark 

Hanna, so that anything he says about Hanna 

may be relied upon as having indisputable 

accuracy. Concerning Hanna’s management 

of the McKinley campaign, Mr. Rhodes says: 
“Hanna exerted his 


Hanna’s campaign in behalf of McKinley 
against Bryan. Previous to that, Hanna 
had spent money and energy in the pre- 
convention campaign to secure the nomi- 
nation of McKinley. Mr. Rhodes says: 
“From January 1, 





wonderful talent of or- 
ganization and threw 
himself into the con- 
test with unstinted 
energy. He raised the 
necessary funds. Soon 
gaining the confidence 
of New York City 
financial men, he ob- 
tained from them im- 
portant contributions 
to his campaign. Some 
concerns were assessed 
by Hanna according 
to what he conceived 
to be their financial 
interest in the canvas, 
a uniform assessment 
of one fourth of 1 per 
cent. being levied on 
the banks. He sys- 
tematized the expen- 
diture, and had the 
books kept on true 
business principles. 
The Republican Na- 








1895, his whole atten- 
tion was devoted to 
the work, and every- 
thing that energy, 
social entertainment, 
political blandish- 
ment, and the judi- 
cious use of money 
could accomplish was 
forthcoming in full 
measure. He spent 
‘something over 
$100,000’, obtaining 
almost no assistance 
from his friends.” If 
three and a half mil- 
lion dollars was a not 
unreasonable cam- 
paign fund in 18906, 
fifteen millions would 
not be an unreason- 
able campaign fund in 
1924. The number of 
votes cast in the 
1896 election was 
13,770,789. Since that 








tional Committee 
spent between three 
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time the population 


BUTLER has greatly increased 





and three-and-a-half 
millions and had also 
in reserve a guaranty 
fund which was not 


Who as chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee is handling the campaign of President Coolidge. 
The precedent of Hanna and Hays is one of extreme or- 
ganization, though since Hanna’s time a Federal law 
prevents the contribution, in connection with an election 
to any political office, of national banks or corporations 


and the electorate has 
been doubled by giv- 


ing the suffrage to 
women. In this pres- 


called upon.” 

Elsewhere Mr. Rhodes says: “Hanna had 
a high opinion of the influence of the fourth 
estate and knew the hold that the weekly 
county journals had on their readers. He 
sent them specially prepared matter, plates, 
and ready prints. It was fortunate that 
nearly all of the large daily papers, whether 
Democratic or Republican, were ardent ad- 
vocates of the cause of sound money. Copies 
of these were industriously distributed.”’ 

All the above is in the description of 


ent vear the total vote 
may be upward of thirty millions. And the 
cost of legitimate campaign work has more 
than doubled. 

To-day, no political manager can assess 
banks and corporations as Hanna did. 
The present Federal law says: “It shall be 
unlawful for any national bank or any cor- 
poration organized by authority of any laws 
of Congress, to make a money contribution 
in connection with any election to any 
political office.”’ 
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Courtesy of the New York Centrai R. RK... 


YESTERDAY 
The DeWitt Clinton, built by the West Point Foundry for the Mohawk & Hudson, now part of the New York Central. 


Its trial trip was made on August 9, 1831. 


Machines of this sort were the prototypes of the thunderers of to-day 


Labor and Railroading 


An Interview with Samuel Rea 


President of the Pennsylvania Railroad 


UCH thought and constructive 
work have been devoted in re- 
cent years to the question of 
proper relationships between 
employers and employees in 

great modern business enterprises, or, to use a 
phrase which is becoming quite common, 
between management and men. 

One can no longer arouse awe and wonder 
by referring to groups of thousands and tens 
of thousands of workers. The really great 
business, commercial, and manufacturing or- 
ganizations employ men and women by the 


fifties and hundreds of thousands. As the 
number of workers has grown, the problem of 
their relationship to their work and fo the en- 
terprises as a whole by which. they live, has 
become increasingly more complicated and 
important. Fundamentally, the problem is 
one which results from the collective owner- 
ship of great business undertakings. 
“Collective ownership”’ is a term which 
truly describes our great railway, other public 
utility and manufacturing corporations. It is 
a method of organizing business which per- 
mits thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
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Labor and 


individuals to employ their savings in the 
upbuilding of a single vast enterprise. Their 
participation is, of course, represented by 
stocks and bonds. 

“This system of business organization,”’ 
Mr. Rea said, “has been developed to a 
higher degree and with vastly greater measure 
of success in the United States than any other 
country. It is the basic foundation upon 
which American commercial prosperity and 
our high American living standards rest. 
Applied to the railroads, it has brought about 
the extremely desirable condition which ex- 
ists to-day in which our railroads are in the 
truest sense of the words ‘owned by the 
citizens,’ through approximately two million 
stock and bondholders and a vastly greater 
number who participate through the great 
insurance companies, savings funds, and other 
fiduciary institutions. 

““Collective ownership’ in this sense has 
immense advantages, but it has created prob- 
lems of its own, arising chiefly from the magni- 
tude of the enterprises which it has made 
possible. One of these problems has been 
that of retaining the advantages of personal 
contact between the great body of employees, 
on the one hand, and on the other hand, the 
executive officers and directors, who must act 
as the representatives of the owners. This 
problem did not exist in the old days, when 
the head of a factory or the superintendent of 
a railroad division could, and actually did, 
know practically all of his men personally. 
It has developed as businesses have grown in 
size, and as both owners and employees have 
multiplied in numbers. It is far from a 
simple matter when the employees number 
more than 200,000 men and women. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE ON RAILWAYS 


URING the War and the period of Fed- 

eral control many causes, which it is 
not necessary here to enumerate specifically, 
operated to render the problem more difficult 
than ever, and, indeed, when the roads were 
returned to their owners, direct relations be- 
tween officers and employees, to a very large 
extent, no longer existed. We had reason to 
question whether the organizations which 
were practically imposed on our employees 


during the War really represented them. We 


believed, too, that the best way to serve the 
public.under the requirements of the Trans- 
portation Act was to reéstablish the spirit of 
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harmony and direct dealing, fair play and 
mutual understanding which had heretofore 
characterized the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

“To meet this situation it became necessary 
to devise an organized system of contact be- 
tween our men and management, which would 
restore the old and many-times tested custom 
of settling our differences and disagreements 
between ourselves, without the distracting 
and confusing influences of outside agencies. 
The result has been the working out and 
adoption of our plan of employee representa- 
tion. It is the joint work of our officers and 
employees, and is in successful operation to- 
day by mutual consent and agreement. The 
plan rests upon these principles: 


1. That men and management are merely 
two divisions of the same working force; 

2. That only a prosperous company can pay 
good wages; 

3. That the company’s success is the worker’s 
success, and its failure, his failure; 

4. That conflict between men and manage- 
ment in any enterprise is destructive of the 
mutual interests of both, and 

5. That faith in each other, facts jointly e3- 
tablished, and fair play are fundamental to in- 
dustrial peace. 


“In place of strife, we have adopted the 
plan of sitting down as friends and talking 
over any differences that may arise between 
us until we reach a point where a common 
understanding is gained. That, in brief, is 
all our employee representation plan consists 
of. It is simply the old-fashioned, across-the- 
table conference, by which, from time im- 
memorial, fair and reasonable men have been 
able to iron out their differences. 

“Our employees are classified, according to 
occupation, in groups which number many 
thousands. Naturally, we could not call 
such numbers of individuals into conference. 
So we asked the various crafts and groups of 
employees to hold elections and choose from 
among themselves, by secret ballot, their 
representatives to meet the representatives 
of the management. 

“Then in codperation with the employees 
we set up working arrangements for the 
prompt hearing of differences and grievances, 
whether of individuals orof groups. Anorderly 
system of appeals from the divisional authori- 
ties, or courts of first instance, to those higher 
up was established. At the top, for each 
group was established a Joint Reviewing 
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Committee. This is virtually the court of 
final appeal and its decisions are binding upon 
both sides. 

“Each Joint Reviewing Committee con- 
sists of an equal number of elected representa- 
tives of the employees and representatives of 
the management. All members have equal 
voting power. A two-thirds vote is required 
to decide any case. The members simply 
‘talk it out’ until a decision is reached. The 
chairmanship of the committee alternates 
every six months between the employee and 
management representatives. What the com- 
mittee finally says is law. 


A THREE YEARS’ TEST 


UR plan has been in effect for more than 
three years. It works, and is working 
better every day. It has the enthusiastic 
support of the vast majority of our em- 
ployees. In the elections held under it, 
usually from 75 to more than go per cent. of 
the men eligible to vote, doso. It is unneces- 
sary to point out that this is a far better show- 
ing than our citizens usually make in national 
and state elections. 

“Our plan is in no sense anti-union, as is 
sometimes falsely charged. We are at this 
moment dealing with 100 per cent. union 
committees, representing the signalmen and 
all of the 40,000 men in the engine and train 
service. We do not care whether a com- 
mitteeman is a union member or not. All 
we want to know is that he is an employee 
on our payroll and is the duly selected 
representative of his fellow employees. 

“When our plan was first under considera- 
tion, fear was expressed in some quarters that 
its adoption might tend to impair discipline 
and lower morale. Misgivings were enter- 
tained, in particular, over the question whether 
the possible action of a Joint Reviewing 
Committee in setting aside a decision reached 
by one of our officers might not tend to lower 
that officer’s prestige and standing, and the 
prestige and standing of our management in 
general. 

“It is a pleasure to be able to state, now, 
that after three years of actual experiment, 
these fears have proved to be wholly ground- 
less. There has not been the slightest loss 
of respect shown by the rank and file toward 
the supervising and official forces. On the 
contrary, there is evidence that it has very 
greatly increased because mutual confidence 


Samuel Rea 


has been the natural outgrowth of the plan. 
This has increased respect on both sides and 
thereby strengthened the ties of loyalty be- 
tween employees and officers in every part of 
our system. Out of these mutually higher 
relations, a better esprit de corps prevails than 
under previous methods. 

“A single illustration will suffice. One of 
our Officers, a superintendent who has had 
many years’ experience in negotiating with 
employees, recently stated that in all of his 
very long service he had never encountered 
such willingness to codperate, nor such actual 
coéperation, between men and management 
as is in evidence to-day under our Employee 
Representation Plan. Among the good fruits 
of the plan he enumerated greater tolerance 
for each other’s viewpoints, as between officers 
and men, more sympathy for each other’s 
problems, and a growing bond of unified and 
friendly understanding such as had never be- 
fore existed. 


LABOR GETS WHAT IT WANTS 


T IS the judgment of our management, 

based upon long observation and ex- 
perience that labor, as such, neither needs nor 
desires a share in the actual duties and re- 
sponsibilities of management. The workers 
in the ranks, however, feel quite naturally 
that they should have something to say with 
respect to the conditions of their own em- 
ployment—that they should have a voice in 
determining rates of pay, principles of disci- 
pline, and other general circumstances of 
employment and welfare which affect them 
personally. 

“Our plan of employee representation is 
devised to afford means for meeting these 
perfectly proper and rational desires. It 
is incorrect to refer to the plan as ‘ Industrial 
Democracy’ or ‘taking the workers into 
partnership with the management.’ Neither 
of these designations is correct because the 
responsibilities and duties of management still 
rest wholly with our directors and officers, 
save for those matters affecting the personal 
relations and welfare of the workers, which 
have just been specified. 

“The success of any effort of this kind can 
be judged only by results. To outline all of 


the work that has been done since the plan 
was adopted would be impracticable, but as 
an illustration we may use the cases involving 
discipline which have come before the Joint 
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Reviewing Committee for the engine and 
train service men. In the last three years, 
from January 1, 1921, to December 31, 1923, 
1,975 discipline cases have arisen affecting 
the men in these branches of the service. Out 
of all of these cases it was necessary to appeal 
only 41 to the Joint Reviewing Committee, 
the remainder having been settled to the satis- 
faction of both sides by the authorities farther 
down. Of the 41 cases which were appealed, 
29 were decided in favor of the management, 
4 in favor of the employees, and 8 were with- 
drawn or remanded. 

“In the handling of discipline cases before 
the Joint Reviewing Committee, the men and 
management representatives from the region 
in which the case arises do not participate in 
the voting. That is, in any case, to reach a 
decision by a two thirds vote, there must 
always betwo employee representatives voting 
with the management or vice versa. In only 
a single instance among all these cases has the 
vote been as close as this. In a number of 
cases the vote has been unanimous. It 
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would be hard to imagine any stronger proof 
of the spirit of justice and fairness which 
prevails on both sides. 

“It is felt by the management of our rail- 
road that the adoption of our Employee Rep- 
resentation plan has been probably the 
most important step forward in more than a 
generation toward establishing permanently 
harmonious relations with a great body of 
workers. We believe that undivided loyalty 
is the basis of all true service. Loyalty is 
not a one-sided thing by any means. The 
management must be loyal to the working 
forces just as truly as the working forces must 
be loyal to the management and to the 
company which employs them. Loyalty can- 
not exist unless there is confidence on both 
sides, and the primary purpose of our plan is 
to create such a condition of mutual con- 
fidence as will bring about the highest degree 
of loyalty on the part of both officers and 
men. After three years’ practical trial we 
feel that the plan, measured by these tests, 
is most decidedly a success.” 
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TO-DAY 
The locomotives that draw such trains as the Twentieth Century Limited even when station- 


ary give the impression of terrific power. 


In the crescendo of speed they are irresistible 








By ALMA AND 


E WAS a clean little boy. He sat 
alone in front of the post office in 
one of those funny old high 
buggies the lowa farmers use 
when they don’t want to take 

their cars out in bad weather. As our car slid 
to a stop at his side—mud-caked from tire to 
top—he leaned forward and said mildly, from 
the midst of another world than ours—a world 
where you ate at the same table every day 
and slept in the same bed night after night: 

“ Been a-traveling?”’ 

We'd been a-traveling thirteen hours a day 
for ten days, at the rate—when we weren't 
stuck solid in a mud-hole—of fifteen miles an 
hour, and, except for the fact that we are 
literary persons and not supposed to talk like 
that, we wanted to say to the little boy: 
“You said it!” 

But we respected, too, his youth; so we only 
asked him where the hotel was, and after we 
had got our mail, went there—and had our 
first look at our fellow Chautauquans. 

For that’s what we were. The lecturer had 
a contract in his pocket to deliver ninety- 
one lectures in ninety-one days in ninety-one 
Middle Western towns, of which this was 
Town Number One, and his wife had come 
along for the fun of it, and we had never seen 
a Chautauquan or his tent before. No natu- 
ralist in the jungle ever looked at a new species 
of animal life with a livelier interest than we 
bestowed upon those first examples of the 
genus in the hotel lobby in that small town. 

Do you know that in the United States and 
Canada there are nearly 6,000 of them (in- 
cluding employees of all kinds), of whom more 
than 500 are lecturers, spinning out of them- 
selves annually the stupendous total of more 
than 50,000 lectures; and that Chautauqua 
provides entertainment and instruction every 
year for more than 9,650 towns, in which 
there is an unbelievable aggregate annual 
attendance (not the number of individuals 
who attend, but the number of tickets sold 
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America 
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—most of its patrons go early and often) of 
well over thirty-five millions? We didn’t. 
We began to learn something about it that 
night. 

The tiny hotel was bulging with the 
“talent.”” Everybody was gathered there 
waiting for the work to begin, because that 
was the first town on the printed itinerary 
that was to govern our movements for three 
months as the moon governs the tides. 

After we had washed off the mud and had 
had some supper, we met them—and agreed 
that the owners of that “system,” as they call 
it, had at least provided variety. Their 
ethnological heterogeny included eight Negro 
jubilee singers; a Red Cross nurse; a member 
of the diplomatic corps who had seen service 
in Russia; a Hindu from Bombay; an Amer- 
ican contralto whom New York knows very 
well, with her French accompanist and Dutch 
‘cellist; a Scotch entertainer; a light opera 
company that looked as if it might have been 
recruited from the borders of the Seven Seas; 
a solid elderly clergyman; an American Indian 
princess; a scientist; the twenty-two young 
women members of an orchestra, and others 
who couldn’t be identified until afterward. 

“It ought to be interesting,” we said, and 
went to bed. 

It was; but the next day—the first of the 
course—it began to break up. The First 
Day People clicked into place, delivered their 
lectures, sang their songs, acted their play, 
and were whisked on to open the course the 
following morning in Town Number ‘Two. 

While they were doing it the Second Day 
People mounted the stage in Town Number 
One. To be succeeded with diurnal infalli- 
bility by the Third Day People, the Fourth 
Day People, the Fifth But the lecturer 
was a Fourth Day Person, and when his hour 
struck stepped forward to begin the initial 
lecture of his life. 

It was still raining steadily. The tautened 
canvas thundered like a drum. Fifteen 
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people (if you count the 
lecturer’s wife) sat about 
under it like wet bees. 
As the wind veered and 
found the holes, umbrel- 
las blossomed. He had 
written that lecture with 
care and learned it. He 
knew it as a clergyman 
knows the service of his 
church. He—well, he 
rather fancied it. He 
wanted to hear himself 
saying it. He stepped 
forward to begin, and 
something that came up 
from the fifteen people 
made him say instead: 
“|’m coming down there 
with you. Please every- 
body move up to the 














front and let’s get to- 
gether.” 

On a tussock of grass, 
with the “‘audience’’ 
bunched in a friendly group, he tossed the 
lecture into limbo, a free-will sacrifice to the 
Eternal Fitness of Things, and said as simply 
and honestly as he could the things he had 
come to say. And we came out of that first 
tent with at least the beginnings of wisdom 
about Chautauqua audiences. They’d rather 
you'd talk to them thai lecture to them. 

But there wasn’t much time to discuss it. 
Town Number Two was sixty miles away, 
over roads like soft chewing gum. We 
jumped into the car and were off again, on 
the second lap—parts now of one of the slats 
in a tread mill, the Fourth Day slat. 

We overtook some of the other Fourth 
Day People that afternoon and most of the 
afternoons that followed, and all summer long 
we met continually the people who composed 
the Third Day slat just ahead and the Fifth 
Day slat just behind, but those in the other 
slats we shouldn’t have seen again if we hadn’t 
traveled by car and sometimes dropped back 
or doubled ahead for the purpose. The big 
machine, built up carefully through many 
years of labor, was fairly under way. It went 


clicking along accurately until the summer’s 
end: seven tents always up and one moving. 
And we clicked with it. ; 

Roosevelt (or perhaps it was Lord Bryce: 
those -who ought to know are disagreed) 


KEEPING THE SCHEDULE 


Necessitated travel with a minimum of delay. Ninety-one lectures in ninety-one 
days in ninety-one towns. Consequently the dining room table and larder were 


planned for speedy utilization 


called it “the most American thing in 
America.” We saw it that summer from 
the front and the back and many angles. 
We saw it from the stage, from the audience, 
from the homes of the auditors, from the hotel 
rooms of members of the “talent,’’ and we 
saw it from the “pup tent,” back behind the 
big one, where the “crew boys”’ lived. The car 
was “Pullmanized,”’ and on occasions served 
forabed. Init we slept in schoolhouse yards, 
and valiant little boys, mistaking us for horse 
traders, rode out in the wild-rose-scented early 
mornings to order us off and stayed instead to 
share our breakfast and tell us what they 
thought of Chautauqua. We slept in farm- 
ers’ wood lots, and the farmers and their 
wives came and sat beside our camp fires, 
and we got little new side-lights from them. 
And if there is anything that is more American, 
more peculiarly and racily indigenous, we are 
at a loss to name it. 

Each of its days began, on that circuit, 
with the “morning hour girl.” From nine to 
ten the tent belonged to her and the troupe 
of local children it was her strenuous duty to 
train for the “ Kids’ Circus,” which, coming 
on the Seventh Day, gloriously closed each 
town’s program. As Fourth Day People we 
never saw a completed circus, but every day 
for three months we saw a certain chorus of 
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tiny embryo Hawaiian maidens, different 
always and yet substantially and Americanly 
the same, wreathed in paper leis, swaying and 
pirouetting with the native abandon of the 
Middle West and droning with lowan or 
Missourian languor a song about (we quote 
from memory)— 
Oh, my Hawaii, 
Land where the moonlight gleams, 
My own dear island, 
Land of my dreams! 


The morning hour girls were teachers, settle- 
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at you like a sheep, a crew boy it was who 
issued from the rear and picked him up just 
as you had decided to discard dignity and do 
it yourself. When two dogs joined the audi- 
ence with enthusiasm at the first touch of 
applause and increased it a hundredfold by 
barking deliriously as they charged up and 
down the aisles, heads and tails erect, thor- 
oughly drunk on the joy of the morning, it 
was a crew boy who matched their vigor with 
his own and led them away to exuberate in a 
more appropriate place. 

Probably, on the whole, we liked the crew } 
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THE MOST 
In America. 
of the race at its best. 


ment workers, interpretative dancers, and the 
like. Right along with them—which is where 
they usually were!—we met the “crew boys”’: 
college men mostly—who lived in the “pup 
tent,” pitched camp and struck it, sold tickets, 
kept the gate, and did anything else that was 
necessary, from carrying a trunk pick-a-back 
to taking a sick man’s place in a pinch on the 
male quartet. When an adventurous young- 
ster climbed the tent pole during your lecture 
and turned the audience into a Cyclops with 
one upward gazing eye, it was a crew boy who 
shinnied up and hauled him down. When an 
aged gentleman in the front row went to 
sleep during your purplest patch and toppled 
over upon the grass and lay there gazing up 


AMERICAN THING 


The Chautauqua represents, it may be, a phase of development, but it embodies the virtues 
Spontaneity, eagerness to be instructed, sincerity, and honest enthusiasm 











boys best. For one thing, there was usually 
one on each crew who knew what to do to the 
car when it wouldn’t move, and did it. For 
another, they spoke the truth as they saw it, 
in language that was splendidly unacademic. 
When you found one in your audience, you 
were flattered. When they turned face to the 
wall a “Talent Keep Out”’ sign and invited 
both of you into the pup tent, you felt that 
you had arrived. 

We found that the people who owned the 
‘system”’ and operated it, though as varied 
in characteristics as such fortuitous collections 
of business associates usually are, yet had in 
common a certain hall mark of genuineness 
that has had much to do with the Chautau- 
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qua’s ability to establish itself as a sine qua 
non in the life of rural America; and that most 
of those who worked for them were of the 
same general sort. 

The morning hour girl was followed on two 
or three of the seven Chautauqua days by the 
morning lecturer, whose audiences—since 
even the most enthusiastic must devote some 
attention, even during Big Week, to home and 
business—are the smallest of all. In fact, the 
morning lecturer is to some extent a leave- 
over from other days when the Chautauqua 
was more solidly instructive and is now 


middling, stretching up now and then to 
good, and they played it with zest and accur- 
acy and a good deal of charm, and looked— 
in spite of a summer of blazing heat, long 
jumps, and many trains to catch beween the 
darkness and the dawn—as fresh as a field of 
daisies in clothes that most of them washed 
themselves. 

Twenty-one of them mothered the twenty- 
second and youngest member, not only of the 
orchestra but also of all the “talent’”’— 
Dorothy. Dorothy had an enterprising dis- 
position, an interest in everything, and a 
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AN ALL AMERICAN LINEUP 


In many towns every store and office was closed and their proprietors absent. 


loa man they were all under the 


big tent listening with enraptured interest to lecture, song, or instrument. Consider the faces in the first row 


thrown in, as it were, rather like the little 
cakes or the taste of candy called lagniappe, 
which New Orleans grocers give children 
when they come in to pay the bill. 

Of the “talent,” we came to know best 
the Third Day orchestra, within whose echo 
we moved all summer long: twenty-two 
young women, most of them from Boston, 
who left behind them flutes and oboes, night 
gowns and tooth brushes and vanity cases, 
pocket knives and curling irons, and tele- 
phoned and telegraphed back for us to bring 
them. They, and not the scientists, diplo- 
mats, and statisticians, are the most vivid 
memory of the summer. 

The music they selected was fair-to- 


hundred-per-cent. American thirst for soda 
water, and well do we remember that she 
wore a red coat. We saw it for the first time 
in Town Number Two, but we hadn’t told 
off many on our rosary of little green towns 
before it had become our oriflamme. The 
gleam of it from a street corner ora drugstore 
window or a hotel porch told us we had reached 
the right place and didn’t have to ask ques- 
tions. We followed it to the summer’s end. 
Dorothy was a soloist, and “ went over big.” 
The second night in Town Number Two and 
many nights to follow we were parts of the 
orchestra’s audience, and on nearly all the 
nights we heard them, whether we went to 
the tent or not. In our Pullmanized car we 
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slept in meadows and on the sides of creeks 
and watched the moon rise over harvest fields 
and listened to the big owls boom in the trees 
and the whip-poor-wills raise their clear- 
toned ulalu in mournful perfection; and far 
off—so often that it made us feel at home 
wherever we were—we listened, too, to 
Dorothy playing on her cornet “Night and 
the Stars Are Calling,” “L’Elegante,”’ and 
always for an encore, “The Long, Long 
Trail.’’ She did her hair in a braid and stood 
on the balls of her little feet and bobbed up 
and down in time to the music and looked so 
absurdly like a conventiona! angel that the 
crowds always brought her back again and 
again with waves of applause that came 
faintly across the silent fields. 

Once when the lecturer was getting ready 
to begin, the tent’s brown gloom was relieved 
by a flutter of gay costumes and the orchestra 
filed in, twenty-two strong, with Bostonese 
decorum, and announced that, all breakfast- 
less as they were, they had walked the mile 
from the hotel to take advantage of their 
first opportunity to hear the “lecture.” 

It’s astonishing what a difference it makes 
when they know you. The look in their 
eyes, be they never so much your friends, 
says: “Oh, come now, we aren’t audience— 
but the Tall Girl from Ohio, and the Charlie 
Chaplin Girl” [she could take him off to the 
life], “and the Sisters, and the Girl Who’s 
Going To Be Married, and the Little Drum- 
mer, and Dorothy and the rest,’’ and some- 
how subtly punctures the emptiest of your 
phrases, so that you can hear the sizz of the 
hot air leaking out of them. 

Some audiences bear you onward buoy- 
antly, begging you to do your best, and some 
are Sargasso Seas and you plow through them 
while they sit and /ook at you curiously, with- 
out listening, having confused you, perhaps, 
with some spectacular attraction mentioned 
on another page of the prospectus, and ex- 
periencing, consequently, a distinct sense of 
deprivation and disappointment. 


THE SINGERS FIND AMUSEMENT IN 
THE LECTURE 


HE lecturer was sturdily and soberly 
making his way through such a one one 
morning, eliminating a purple patch here and 
lopping off a tendril there, when, at the end 
of a jeu d’esprit, just where he wanted it most, 
there came from the side and a little behind 


him (he was standing down on the grass as 
usual) a series of heart-warming chuckles. 
He wheeled about, and there sat the Negro 
jubilee singers. They had crept in as silently 
as birds and were leaning forward and listen- 
ing, and there was the comfort of appreciation 


and understanding in their faces. The rest 
of the talk was all right. There wasn’t any- 
thing the matter with it, after all. Life came 


back into its dying jejune phrases, and again 
it was a pleasure to give it. “A jest’s pros- 
perity,” after all, “zs in the ear of him that 
hears it.”’ 

The Jubilees were Fourth Day People. 
They wore white linen and carried white 
linen covers for the chairs they sat in on the 
stage. Straight to the end of that terrific 
summer, long after many of their white com- 
panions had crumpled, they were as crisp and 
fresh as water cress. though they gave 182 
performances in ninety-one days. They were 
people of education and understanding and 
charm. They had sung in many different 
countries. Every now and then hotels re- 
fused to receive them because they were 
Negroes. Several times they had to sit on 
station platforms while the local superinten- 
dents scoured the towns for dwellings suffi- 
ciently humble to take them in. And at least 
once when everybody else was comfortably 
housed they spent the night on the benches 
in a railroad station waiting room. But they 
never complained. 


AMERICAN SINGERS AND AMERICAN SONGS 


E SAW them every day during that 
summer and frequently during the 
next; saw them reviled without ever once 
reviling again; saw them do good to them 
who had used them despitefully; and always 
with the quiet dignity which is so often native 
to their race and with the deep, impeccable 
courtesy that comes only from genuine kind- 
ness of heart. Everybody liked them, from 
the moment they opened their afternoon 
program with “Every Time | Feel the Spirit 
Moving in My Heart, I Will Pray,” to the 
end of the last encore at night. They sang 
the old Negro spirituals, than which America 
has no finer musical heritage, seasoned with a 
dash of harmless and amusing foolery, ard 
did it well and to the great satisfaction of their 
audiences. 
Their level of performance was much better 
than that of the light opera troupe. who:e 
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singing and clothes wilted under the summer 
heat. But the little opera was delightful in 
itself, and its presentation sufficiently ade- 
quate to pack the tent night after night. 

It is hard to forget the disappointment of 
one family of five who had never missed 
anything that any Chautauqua had offered 
in the severa! towns in which they had lived, 
when they saw the 


And, in the large, how hungry they were 
for amusement, for instruction, for life! 
They are grateful for what you bring. They 
meet you half way. When you put something 
across they respond immediately and vigor- 
ously. It’s an opportunity to talk straight 
to America that rather staggers you if you 
have any sense of responsibility at all. 

The Chautauqua 





name of the summer’s 
principal offering. 
Twice before they had 
seen the curtain go 
up on a stage set with 
scenery and occupied 
by actors, and on one 
of those times the 
“play,” as they called 
it, had been this same 
opera, “ Pinafore.” 
They and many 
another family who 
took us into their 
homes didn’t miss one 
of the sixteen perform- 
ances, though there 
were three sometimes 
in a day, in the hottest 
part of the summer. 
They kept from year 
to year the cushions 
that they used to miti- 
gate the discomfort of 
the wooden benches. 
They closed their 
stores and offices for 
the whole week. They 
hung their streets with 
Chautauqua banners 
and filled their win- 








movement grew out 
of the formation by 
Bishop John H. Vin- 
cent and Lewis Miller 
in 1874 of the Chau- 
tauqua Sunday School 
Association at Lake 
Chautauqua, New 
York. Beginningasan 
organization for the 
study of the Bible, 
the Chautauqua Insti- 
tution itself has grown 
until its field of inquiry 
is the whole of educa- 
tion and public affairs. 

There are now 
nearly a hundred cir- 
cuits, and it is the 
“week of worth while 
offerings”’ brought by 
them that the average 
rural American means 
when he uses that ob- 
scurely derived Seneca 
Indian word Chau- 
Tau-Qua, which au- 
thorities say may have 
meant “Where the 
Fish Was Taken Out,” 
or “ The Place of Easy 








dows with posters 
and pictures of the 


Death,” or “The Place 


“talent.”” Long before 
every performance be- 
gan they were to be 
seen walking down 


THE GREATEST CHAUTAUQUAN 


Of them all, whose magnificent oratory has been devoted 

many times to the betterment of his hearers, is William 

Jennings Bryan. Such aninfluence as his entirely 

nullifies the unavoidable charlatanism that is sure to 
creep into the circuit 


Where One Was Lost,” 
“Where a Child Was 
Washed Away,” “A 
Bag Tied in the Mid- 
dle,’ or “A Place of 


the street, cushion in 

hand, and when the superintendent stood 
up to introduce the lecturer or the singer, the 
entertainer or the scientist, the violinist or 
the opera troupe, the tent was usually packed 
to its edges, and frequently the crowd had 
overflowed into the schoolhouse yard or onto 
the grass in the park, the only exception being 
sometimes in the case of the morning lecturer. 


Fog.” 

But it is a pity for whole tents full of 
people to have to swallow the words of a lec- 
turer who is wholly without the gift of speak- 
ing extemporarily, just because he is too lazy 
to speak otherwise. A person of few and 
unimportant cerebrations, he yet regards 
them all as of public significance and sprays 
them out day after day upon his audiences 
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with all the assurance of a master of his art. 
And his range, alas, is all created things! 
Yesterday it was the beauties of nature, and 
the purblind folly of his hearers, not one of 
whom, he’d take his oath, ever saw the lovely 
things that he did. To-day it is the brevity, 
the sadness, the helplessness of mortal life, 
of which, again, he is equally sure—he tells 
them so!—his hearers have never thought. 
To-morrow to an audience plunged in gloom, 
as he presupposes, he will speak of cheerful- 
ness. He sprinkles his disquisitions liberally 
with recitations of tag-ends from his common- 
place reading, interpreted first as his mis- 
guided hearers would like to interpret them 
and then as they should be interpreted; and 
his discourse contains as many bits of misin- 
formation as there are hardships in a Chau- 
tauqua summer. 

And then the clergyman, who dishes up 
his lecture now this way and now that, 
seasoned with the morning’s news, and he 
always contrives somehow to impersonate 
outraged America, to volley and thunder at 
her defamers, to implore these her loyal sons 
and daughters to rally to her defense. He is 
a master of that trick of delivering patriotic 
truisms in a manner so challenging, followed 
by pauses of such pregnancy, as to force the 
manceuvered-for applause from his audience 
or make them pay the price of painful em- 
barrassment for withholding\it. 





FROM WASHINGTON TO COOLIDGE, 
BY A MINISTER 


HENEVER he grows confused in the 

wordy maze, or invention flags, utterly 
unmindful of the necessity of a logical se- 
quence in his transitions, he thunders his way 
confidently into some old perfervid eloquency 
that he has been flapping from platform and 
pulpit for fifteen years. When his long sen- 
tences get away from him like kites in the 
high wind of oratory, unabashed he snips 
them off and lets them go and straightway 
launches others with unhesitating fluency. 
And when he sees by his watch that he has 
been going on about long enough, he swings 
into a peroration of masterly simplicity. It 
begins, “Oh, flag of Washington, sail on!” 
and comes on down chronologically, naming 
in turn all the great men in American history, 
gaining in passion and sonorousness, until 
when finally, in the long result of time it 
splendidly reaches Warren Harding or Calvin 
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Coolidge, every one is fully and patriotically 
prepared and the applause sweeps over the 
tent in waves. 

But that’s only the obverse of a mighty 
good thing. 

There were on that circuit and the following 
summer’s, two or three lecturers of real dis- 
tinction who spoke with native eloquence out 
of fine training and honest vigorous thought: 
and many who were competent, sincere, and 
interesting; men who brought to the country 
what it wanted and needed and brought it in 
such wise that it was a pleasure to receive it. 
And the spirit of the whole thing was ex- 
cellent. 


MEN AND DOGS UNDER THE TENT 


ND in many and many a town, just be- 
cause of our coming, we couldn’t buy 
provisions or get our clothes washed. Every 
store and office in the place was loyally closed 
for Chautauqua, every man, woman, child, 
and dog sat staunchly under the big tent as 
long as there was anything to see or hear. All 
the identification the lecturer needed to cash 
personal checks on a bank a thousand miles 
away was his picture in the prospectus. 

It may be that what the Chautauqua sup- 
plies is below the city man’s standard of taste; 
that it represents a phase of development that 
he has passed beyond. Nevertheless, if he 
happens to be in some small town during 
Chautauqua Week, it might be worth his 
while to drop in at the tent and see. For it 
may be, too, that the reason the Chautauqua 
spirit doesn’t flourish where he lives is that 
he is too self-conscious; that he doesn’t come 
forward with that simple country and small- 
town eagerness (which is the reverse of stu- 
pidity) to meet those who would instruct or 
amuse him; that he is not sufficiently hospit- 
ably minded. That, in truth, with all his 
getting, he has lost something: something 
spontaneous and natural and likeable—and 
therefore something valuable. 

Looking back over them, we would rather 
lose almost anything out of our past than 
those big brown tents and the things that went 
with them. For there was more of America 
under their patched and repatched canvas 
than we have seen before or since. Chau- 
tauqua seems to us now about as much of a 
joke, as much in need of apology, as the rural 
free delivery of mail, the traveling libraries, 
or the mail order houses. 
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Promotion Literature 


One of the choicest pieces of promotion literature designed for the catching of “‘ suckers” 
was recently sent in by a WorLD’s Work reader in North Carolina. This effective bit 
of stock-seliing propaganda is printed below, followed by an antidote for it which should 
be read by credulous people—Tue Epirors. 








BASIC INVENTIONS 


BEAT GOLD MINES AND OIL WELLS 








N A certain street in Rochester, N. Y., 
there lives a young man whose father, 
as a joke, invested 10 cents in 2 shares 
of Eastman Kodak Stock. The son 

draws $40 a year from the ten cents investment. 
On whom was the joke? Had the father invested 
$100 instead of ten cents, the young man’s yearly 
income would be $40,000 instead of $40, at this 
rate. 

Jeremiah Geary, a thoughtful plumber, is said 
to have sold his shop to put $600 into Welsbach 
Gas Mantle, and went to work for the purchaser 
of the shop. He realized $500,000. 

The Burroughs Adding Machine Company, in 
its first two years, declared a dividend of 1,000 
per cent. 

Samuel Kirchbaum, a little Russian Jew tailor 
of Boston, put $120, his entire life savings, into 
De Long Hook and Eye. He received $12,000 in a 
few years, and, by judicious re-investment, has 
amassed a fortune. 

The National Cash Register Company paid stock 
dividends in one year, amounting to more than 
$5,000,000. We are told that so far $500 invested 
originally has returned more than a quarter of a 
million dollars. 

The story is told of a widow whose husband put 
$1,500 into Yellow Taxicab stock when it was 
organized in Chicago. That was only a few years 
ago, yet the widow with a family of three is spend- 
ing her winters in Florida. The earnings from 
the Yellow Taxi stock are more than enough to 
provide for her and her family in comfort and style. 
Had her husband kept his money safely in a savings 
bank at 33 per cent., or invested it in a nice 
6 per cent. bond, or taken out a life insurance 
policy, she would have been working in Chicago 
instead of wintering in Florida. 

There is a man living in Ossining, N. Y., Paul 
M. Pierson by name, one of the largest growers of 
American Beauty roses in the U. S. Some years 
ago he invested $10,000 in one of Dr. Hutchin- 
son’s inventions, and within six years took more 


than $300,000 out of his investment. Not so 
bad for a ‘“‘speculative venture.” There are more 
than three and a half million of Dr. Hutchin- 
son’s Klaxon Horns sold to date, at an average 
profit of at least $5.00 each. 

One hundred dollars originally invested in the 
Mergenthaler Linotype earned, in seven years, 
$127,000. A Chicago corporation lawyer advised 
awealthy lumberman not to invest in Mergenthaler. 
The lawyer’s stenographer did invest. Her returns 
were more than $250,000. The lumberman’s 
yards burned and he married the lawyer’s stenog- 
rapher and got a new start. The Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company paid dividends in five years, 
aggregating $23,181,057. 

The itemized holdings of the Russell Sage Estate 
showed that he had bought a few hundred shares 
here and there in many companies, founded on new 
inventions, which returned him $20,000,000. 

Russell Sage’s advice in this connection was: 
“Pick out an enterprise in its infancy, make sure 
it is one in which large profits can be made, that it 
is honestly managed by competent people, and then 
put your money into it. If you wait until it is a 
demonstrated money-making proposition you will 
be able to buy on only a 5 or 7 per cent. earnings 
basis, but by investing at the start, you can get 
the same on a basis that will return a per cent. of 
hundreds and sometimes thousands.” 

All of the above inventions are basic inventions. 

We have a basic invention. 

It does the work of ten people. 

It is sold at a profit of five times the cost of 
manufacture. 

Its market is world-wide. 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE 


An amount within your means will make you an 
original shareholder in this wonderful basic in- 
vention. This is an opportunity for you to become 
financially independent. 

Send the attached card for full particulars of this 
investment. 
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So much for the promotion literature.. It 
is quoted practically in full so that the reader 
will get the cumulative effect of its appeal to 
the cupidity of human nature, but without 
disclosing the nature of this particular “basic 
invention” in which stock is being offered 
through the mails, although the security 
commission of the state in which the company 
is located has refused to permit its sale within 
that state. This magazine does not wish to 
further the sale of the stock and for that 
reason it must refuse to divulge the name of 
the company to any credulous readers who 
might be tempted to write in for it. 

A Cleveland Trust Company, some years 
ago, placed in its window a flamboyant 
advertisement of a cat and rat ranch on which 
the rats were to be fed to the cats, the cats 
killed for their skins and their bodies fed to 
the rats—a perpetual round that was to 
multiply profits rapidly. Underneath, in 
large type, was the admonition that this was 
a typical get-rich-quick promotion such as 
the public was losing millions of dollars in 
every year. Yet so many people came into 
the bank to ask for the address of the company 
that the advertisement had to be removed 
from the window. 

The circular quoted above goes the usual 
get-rich-quick promotion literature “one bet- 
ter,” for it mentions actual cases, or what 
purport to be actual cases, while, generally, 
stock-selling promoters confine their appeal 
to the public’s cupidity to telling how much 
$100 invested in several companies would now 
amount to in thousands or millions of dollars. 
They never leave it out. It is to be found in 
one form or another in all get-rich-quick 
promotion literature. This appeal to cupid- 
ity is the strongest one the promoter can make 
to influence people to abandon all reason and 
caution in the investment of money. 

The use of specific cases in this promotion 
reminds one of the few times that lucky 
gamblers have “broken the bank” at Monte 
Carlo. In the long history of that gambling 
resort these occurrences have been so seldom 
that the more outstanding of them have be- 
come historical. The most noted is that of 
Jaggers, a Yorkshireman, who by careful 
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checking of the operations of the roulette 
wheels discovered one of them, which, due to 
some irregularity in its balance, stopped 
more often within a certain sector than any- 
where else: He capitalized this knowledge 
by heavy betting on that section of the wheel 
and soon had the croupier of the table calling 
on the management for more funds—known 
as “breaking the bank.” 

As Jaggers’s “luck”’ continued, the manage- 
ment of the Casino naturally became con- 
cerned, and suspecting that it was due to 
some peculiarity of the wheel—they knew 
that pure luck could not run thus against 
the bank—they transferred this wheel to 
another table. Jaggers, expecting this, was 
able to trace the wheel by a small mark he 
had noted on it, and resumed his “winning” 
at the second table. Then the maker of the 
wheels was called in by the management and 
the slight irregularity of balance was dis- 
covered. A new wheel was substituted and 
Jaggers’s “luck’’ ended. Unlike most others, 
however, who have on rare occasions “broken 
the bank” at Monte Carlo, Jaggers knew 
enough to quit when the odds in his favor 
were eliminated and before he had lost back 
his winnings and more besides. 

For the same reason that the French 
Government specifies that no French officer 
in uniform and no inhabitant of the Depart- 
ment of Alpes-Maritimes (which surrounds 
the principality of Monaco) be allowed in the 
gaming rooms at Monte Carlo, those who do 
not want to lose their money should not risk 
it in promotion propositions that make the 
gambling appeal illustrated on the previous 
page. The odds are much more heavily 
against them than they are at Monte Carlo. 
Yet the natives of Monaco are also forbidden 
to gamble at the Casino, Herbert Adams 
Gibbons says, so they will “run no risk of 
being caught in the snare they set for others.” 
The credulous investor can rest assured that 
the promoter who offers stocks by this appeal 
to cupidity is not risking any of his own 
money in it. His profit is as sure as that of 


the management at Monte Carlo; it comes di- 
rectly from the money which the public 
puts up. 
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A Business Man’s Investment 


On this page each month will be found practical sug- 
gestions to fit the needs of particular classes of investors 


HE expression “a business man’s 

investment” is frequently seen and 

has come to have a generally ac- 

cepted although somewhat vague 

meaning as applying to securities 
that are not of the highest grade but yet 
do not, on the other side, fall into the purely 
speculative class. It is a question, however, 
if it is not sometimes applied to securities 
that come too close to the speculative classi- 
fication. 

A business man usually has a large part 
of his capital at risk in his own business. 
When he draws profits from his business, in 
the form of dividends or otherwise, should he 
turn about and put those at risk in some 
other business? That would somewhat di- 
versify his risk, it is true, but it is not risk 
he wants for his savings, it is safety. He 
wants a reserve fund that he can make use 
of when his business and other businesses 
are bad. A reserve fund invested in other 
business risks, no matter how well diversified, 
would not be of the greatest use at such times. 

On the other hand the professional man, 
who has little invested in his business, or who 
is working for others with no money in- 
vested in the business at all, could afford to 
take business risks with his savings that the 
business man, as here considered, should not 
take. 

Not long ago a business man in St. Louis 
wrote to this magazine: “| would like to ob- 
tain the highest possible rate on what is 
usually termed a business man’s investment. 
While I have heretofore adhered to bonds, 
| have no objections to other forms of in- 
vestment such as preferred or common stocks 
or real estate mortgages. I would like a 
diversified list of bonds and a few other in- 
vestments to select from.” 

Now at times of patently low prices in the 
stock market, such as existed in 1914, and 
again in 1917 and 1921, there is no reason why 
business men as well as others with courage 
and foresight should not invest in high-grade 
stocks. The dividend returns from them at 
such times are most attractive and they 


hold out better possibilities for profitable in- 
vestment than any other class of security. 
But when stocks are well up from their low 
levels and it cannot be as clearly evident 
that they are going higher—they may go 
the other way—they are not safe investments 
for a business man or any one else. 

In regard to real estate mortgage bonds 
the question of marketability comes in. 
About the only market for these bonds is that 
made by the issuing houses themselves. 
And although the leading houses in this field 
do take back their bonds at a point or so 
below the offering price, they do not guarantee 
to do this and could not do so for every one 
who might wish to sell in a period of busi- 
ness depression. For that reason a man 
who is more apt to have to utilize his reserve 
fund in times of stress than other investors, 
should be sure he is not tying up too much 
of his savings in unmarketable securities. 
That might defeat the purpose he should have 
in mind in building up a business reserve 
from the profits of his business. 

The securities that were suggested to this 
St. Louis business man as being of the type 
which seemed best suited for his purpose, with 
their market prices at the time of this writing, 
were as follows: 


U. K. of G. B. & Ireland 53s due 1937 at 101 

State of Queensland 6s due 1947 at 993 

Dutch East Indies 6s due 1962 at 933 

Pacific Gas and Electric 1st and ref 6s due 1941 
at 102 

Amer. Waterworks & Elect. 5s due 1934 at 
863 

Laclede Gas Light 1st & ref 53s due 1953 at 92 

U.S. Rubber ref 5s due 1947 at 803 

American Chain 6s due 1933 at 92} 

Bethlehem Steel purchase money 5s due 1936 
at 883 

Chesapeake & Ohio conv 5s due 1946 at 94} 

Southern Ry. gen & dev 6s due 1956 at 993 

Great Northern gen mtg 7s due 1936 at 107} 


With the aid of a reliable investment banker 
or broker many other selections could be made 
from the list of active securities that would be 
as good as or better than these. 
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By THOMAS L. MASSON 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


HE value of such a work as “The History 

of Political Thought,” by Raymond G. 

Gettell (Century. $3.75), for the general 

reader, and even for the student, depends 
largely upon its style. Fortunately Mr. Gettell, 
who is Professor of Political Science in the Univer- 
sity of California, writes easily and well. His pre- 
liminary survey of the leaders of political thought 
in Greece and Rome supplies an admirable back- 
ground; and the succeeding chapters, concluding 
with Nationalism, Psychology, and Socialism, are 
exceedingly stimulating for those who wish to be 
rightly grounded in European problems. Not the 
least valuable part of his book are the admirable 
bibliographies. 

“International Law,” by Charles G. Fenwick, 
Professor of Political Science at Bryn Mawr 
(Century. $4), may be taken as a companion 
volume. Likewise, it contains practically com- 
plete bibliographies and sources. As a book of 
reference, it shows a deal of research, and should 
prove to be an invaluable compendium to those 
interested. 

Lighter in its atmosphere is ‘From Renaissance 
to Revolution,” by Sylvia Benians (Dutton. $3), 
who traces, with the aid of four maps, the influence 


HAT must one think of a country 
whose most popular orator is W. J. 
Bryan, whose favorite actor is 
Charlie Chaplin, whose most widely 
read novelist is Harold Bell Wright, whose best 
known evangelist is Billy Sunday, and whose repre- 





BOOKS ABOUT AMERICA 


of the Renaissance on succeeding periods, leading 
up to the threshold of the present. 

Three authors have given a striking example of 
the progress made by women in historical research 
and analysis. There is a flattering introduction 
by the great Trotsky to “‘The First Time in 
History,” by Anna Louise Strong (Boni & Live- 
right. $2), which is quite remarkable as a highly 
sympathetic description of actual conditions in 
Russia. Dr. Sylvia Kopald, in her book on 
“Rebellion in Labor Unions” (Boni & Liveright. 
$2), reveals an unusual skill in placing before us cer- 
tain human and extremely interesting facts about 
strikes. Elsie Terry Blanc, in “The Codpera- 
tive Movement in Russia” (Macmillan. $2.50), 
makes a contribution which is even more im- 
portant, showing the persistent life of the extraor- 
dinarily vital codperative movement in the very 
place where it would seem to have had the least 
chance to survive—Russia. 

Finally, we have a simply written and easily 
read volume by Fabian Franklin entitled ‘Plain 
Talks on Economics”’ (Putnam’s. $2.50), a large 
typed book which throws a great deal of light on 
hitherto confusing economic problems, as well as 
exposing some well-grounded fallacies. 





sentative a is William Randolph Hearst?” 
Such is the question asked by Irving Babbitt in his 
“Democracy and Leadership”’ (Houghton, Mifflin. 
$3), a book displaying humor, insight, and not a 
little historical scholarship. 

Read this first and then follow it with the live- 
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liest book about the America of to-day which has 
appeared since Chesterton’s, namely “The Con- 
trast,” by Hilaire Belloc (McBride. $2.50), and 
also with “America Revisited,” by the Earl of 
Birkenhead (Little, Brown. $2.50). You may 
then begin to suspect that you know something 
about this benighted land of ours. Mr. Belloc is 
well known as an ardent Romanist and his pungent 
style holds him to his thesis throughout. Birken- 
head moves more leisurely, but his remarks about 
England and America are well worth while. 

As for our own high-minded point of view about 
ourselves, nothing better has been produced for a 
long time than Albert J. Beveridge’s “‘ The State of 
the Nation” (Bobbs-Merrill. $3), which covers 
the main problems of our national life—our foreign 
relations, the attack on the constitution, the rail- 
roads, bureau rule, and the President. 

A very useful book of reference, which will be 
found convenient as an elbow companion to all 
students of American history, is ““A Dictionary of 


PURELY 


RITTEN with much insight, with 

the clear head and facile pen of a 

trained journalist, and based on long 

intimate personal contact—such is 
“The True Story of Woodrow Wilson,” by David 
Lawrence (Doran. $2.50). It is by far the most 
successful attempt yet made to explain Woodrow 
Wilson. 

“The Editor and His People” (Macmillan. 
$2.50) is a book of autochthonous editorials by 
William Allen White. 

Pen portraits of Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Edith Wharton, Theodore Dreiser, and other 
literary people appear in Percy H. Boynton’s vol- 
ume “Some Contemporary Americans” (Chicago. 
$2). 

Delightful reading is furnished by two books, 
both reeking with anecdotes: “‘ Moss from a Rolling 
Stone,” by E. A. Brayley Hodgetts (Dutton. 


American Politics,” by Edward Conrad Smith 
(Burt. $2.50). 

Never since the days of Hamilton has the ques- 
tion of taxation been of such general interest as 
it is to-day. The Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, in an 
admirable book called ‘‘Taxation: the People’s 
Business” (Macmillan. $1.25), provides a simple 
statement of the principles of taxation. 

“Crystallizing Public Opinion,” by Edward J. 
Bernays (Boni & Liveright. $2.50), is an interest- 
ing: volume giving the “broad principles that gov- 
ern the new profession of public relations counsel,” 
an analysis of public opinion, with examples. 
“The world’s greatest industry” is completely 
described in ““The Packing Industry” (Chicago. $3). 

“Culture and Democracy in the United States,” 
by Horace M. Kallen (Boni & Liveright. $3), is 
an extremely provocative biological and psycho- 
logical survey of American life. But Mr. Upton 
Sinclair takes off his gloves and in ‘The Gosling” 
(Pasadena. $2) attacks our school system. 





PERSONAL 


$3.50), and ‘““The World of Fashion, 1837-1922,” 
by Ralph Nevill (Dutton. $6). 

Mrs. Thomas Carlyle reveals herself and her 
husband, if in no new way, at least in astonishing 
and highly illuminative extensions of the old way, 
in “Jane Welsh Carlyle: Letters to Her Family, 
1839-1860” (Doubleday, Page. $5). 

““My Life in Art,” by Constantin Stanislavsky 
(Little, Brown. $6), is a truly absorbing account 
of the rise of a great actor. 

A highly condensed and informative account of 
“England’s Labor Rulers” is provided in a volume 
of sketches under that name (Seltzer. $1.50). 

By far the most vivid, brief, and fundamental 
individual utterance of the present year is Rudyard 
Kipling’s Rectorial Address on ‘‘ Independence” 
delivered at St. Andrew’s (Doubleday, Page. $1). 
Read this, even if ordinarily you read nothing else 
but the newspapers! 


NATURE AND TRAVEL 


HREE books about animals which may 

be read together are: ‘Animal Life in the 

Yosemite,” by Joseph Grinnell and Tracy 

Irwin Storer (University of California.); 
“More Wild Folk,” by Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
(Century. $2); and “Heavenfolk,” by. Waldemar 
Bonsels (Seltzer. $2). The first is a somewhat 
technical, but very complete and accurate descrip- 
tion of animal life in the Yosemite, with many 
reproductions of photographs and color plates—a 
very excellent book. Mr. Scoville’s book is more 
romantic. It relates, in story form, the adventures 
of many of his animal friends. The third is a 
series of nature stories by one of the world’s most 


alluring nature writers, ranking with Maeterlinck 
in his fine poetical interpretation of nature. 

““God’s Open,” by James I. Vance (Fleming H. 
Revell. $2), is essentially a series of outdoor ser- 
mons by one who unites religious ecstasy with a 
natural love of flower and field and forest. 

“My Children of the Forest,’ by Andrew F. 
Hensey (Doran. $2), is also religious in tone, and 
takes us far afield, to the Congo. Written by a 
missionary, it combines description with what may 
be termed a folk-sense of brotherhood. 

“Friends in Solitude,” by Percy Withers 
(Dutton. $3), is an intimate revelation of a man’s 
contact with solitude, not without humor. 
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“Shank’s Mare,” by Charles Coleman Stoddard, 
(Doran. $2.50), is a tramping book, joyous and 
very much outdoorish. 

The nature-spirit of the South has never been 
rendered into words any better than by Archibald 
Rutledge in his last book, “Days off in Dixie” 
(Doubleday, Page. $3). He combines a mass of 
intimate first hand knowledge of his chosen haunts 
with a running comment of scene and incident, re- 
dolent of plantations, moss, and semi-exotic life. 


Thomas L. Masson 


For wide excursions, we have John Buchan’s 
“The Last Secrets” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50), 
which deals with the mysteries of exploration, the 
secret places of the earth. 

Finally, for those who visit France (or even for 
those who don’t) there is a remarkable guidebook of 
Paris “for everyman” (Dutton. $1.25), packed 
with information, very small, very complete, and 
with the best page maps I have seen in so small a 
book. 


RELIGION 


RE we facing a revival of religion?” asks 
Everett Dean Martin, in his book on 
“The Mystery of Religion” (Harper’s. 
$3), and it is evident that he does not 
mean orthodoxy. Indeed, his book, as he himself 
states, is an attempt to study religion as a psycho- 
pathic problem. His quotations betray his breadth 
of study. Yet with admirable poise he succeeds in 
extricating himself from what may be termed a 
chaos of intellect, and winds up with a genuine and 
altogether moving plea for the spiritual life. 
“Your place in the world is to lift experience out of 
squalor and mud.” 
“The Last of the Heretics,” by Algernon Sidney 
Crapsey, once tried and found guilty of heresy 
(Knopf. $3.50), is superficially an autobiography. 


If he was ever guilty of regarding himself as a 
miserable sinner or in any unflattering light, his 
skill in concealing such humility is complete. The 
sermon that did the business for him he terms 
“a word that went ’round the world.’”’ The ser- 
mon he preached once in college is not marked by 
mediocrity: it is ‘a great sermon.” In referring to 
the vivacious girl he first fell in love with, he ur- 
banely adds: “And I was not stupid.” 

From George Fox to Bertrand Russell is quite 
a stretch, but H. G. Wood endeavors to cover it in 
“Living Issues in Religious Thought” (Doran. $2). 
Mr. Wood’s prose is better than is his vision. In 
spots he is too literal, as when he fails to under- 
stand George Bernard Shaw. But he has produced 
an interesting book. 


HUMOR 


~~ HE Old Soak’s History of the World” 

(Doubleday, Page. $1.75) is not the best 

thing that Don Marquis ever did, but it is 

so much better than the best of so many 

others that one is inclined to forgive him. It is 

written in Old Soak dialect. That in itself is 

often excruciatingly funny, especially when it is 

not strained, but even an old soak cannot be ex- 

pected to write a history of the world and have all 
of it funny. 

“*Razzberry!’”? by Edward Anthony (Henry 
Holt. $1.75), isa book of short humorous sketches, 
verses, and quips. It is a book to be picked up 
at odd moments. 





ODERN Swedish Masterpieces” is a 
book of realistic short stories by Swedish 
writers, translated by Charles Wharton 
Stork (Dutton. $2.50). 

“The Prize Stories of 1923” (Doubleday, Page. 
$2) are all 100 per cent. American. A third col- 
lection is “Thrice Told Tales,” which comprises 
thirteen reprints from various magazines, together 
with an introduction by Blanche Colton Williams, 
who conducts a course of short story writing for a 
college (Dodd, Mead. $2). 


SHORT STORIES 








‘““A Miscellany of Sense and Nonsense” (Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50) is a compilation of the best things 
written by Jerome K. Jerome, selected by the 
author, and to be read in the same manner as Mr. 
Anthony’s book. 

“The Wisdom of Laziness,” by Fred C. Kelly, 
with an introduction by Booth Tarkington 
(Doubleday, Page. $1.75), is one of that kind of 
semi-humorous books which has a come-hither look 
about it (doubtless due to its magnetic title) and 
which gets better as you read it. Good, irrespon- 
sible, and therefore worth while, stuff. It should 
recommend itself heartily to those who became 
over-warm at the political conventions. 


Space forbids extended comment on other books 
of short stories. But individual volumes are “ De- 
feat,” by Geoffrey Moss (Boni & Liveright. $2), 
revealing the psychology of the German mind;“ Are 
Parents People?” by Alice Duer Miller (Dodd, 
Mead. $2); “‘ These Charming People,” by Michael 
Arlen (Doran. $2.50), sketches remotely suggestive 
of Balzac; and “Cross Sections,” by Julian Street 
(Doubleday, Page. $2), whose work is always 
accomplished. and. entertaining—read .“‘ The Jazz 
Baby.” 
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So many of the interesting things in the making of a magazine never get past the editors’ desks that 
we have decided to devote a few pages every month to sharing some of them with our readers. These 
things include an acquaintance with the writers of the articles we print, letters from readers, and 
a miscellany of other things that may interest others as much as they interest us—Tue Epitors. 


\TEPHANE LAUZANNE, Officer of 

- the Legion of Honor, edits the Matin 

in Paris. His article in this issue, 

“Will French Women Ever Voter” 

reminds us of the striking part that 

they have played these several centuries in the 

fortunes of France. A century and a half 

before the Gironde as a party was being 
nursed to its tumultuous 


Roquelaure, perennially commissioned by 
Eros, fared but meagrely is perhaps a little 
less than true; but undoubtedly the French- 
women of the period mixed politics and love 
with skilled alchemic hands. And now and 
then they shrank not from blood. Witness 
Marion Delorme, who may have loved and 
certainly betrayed Cing-Mars, a very gallant 

nobleman, whose death, 





maturity in the salon of 
Madame Roland, Madame 
de Longueville, La Grande 
Mademoiselle, was spurring 
on Turenne, the first paladin 
of France, to conflict with 
Mazarin, and swaggering 
through the musketeer- 
crowded ante-rooms of the 
great Condé in jack boots 
and rapier. Madame de 
Chevreuse, whose silken in- 
trigues had made her un- 








with those of not a few of 
his peers, like him judicially 
assassinated by Richelieu, 
made in the end for the 
safety and stability of 
France. 


Some years ago when the 
Commercial Museum of 
Kyoto in Japan was holding 
its second exhibition of 
artistic design, an American 








believably detested by the 
Great Cardinal, had on the death of Rich- 
elieu again emerged from the obscurities 
of provincial convents and chateaux—the 
Fronde became the occasion of astonishing 
Amazonian deeds of derring do. Girls of 
good family fought duels and not a few of 
them followed the example in dress set them 
by the Duchesse de Longueville. The ‘xéd0s 
of the De Maupin whose blade was as deadly 
as any in France was after alla reality. That 
Frenchwomen concerned themselves so might- 
ily with affairs of state in the seventeenth 
century that affairs of the heart dwindled in 
importance and that the gallants, curled and 
caparisoned, who rode like that most prodigal 
of the day’s lovers, Monsieur Le Duc de 


girl, then studying under 
Joseph Cummings Chase in New York, sub- 
mitted to its presumably crowded collection a 
design that she had achieved that year, which 
by the way was that of her novitiate in such 
study. Fearlessly she sent her work out over 
some six thousand alien miles to compete with 
heaven knows what skilland ability in the land 
of that most exquisite of arts, the land of Ho- 
kusai and Hiroshige and Utamaro. Doubtless 
there were moments when, after her little pack- 
age had found the mails, the temerity of her act 
assailed her with minor mockeries. An Ameri- 
can girl in her first year of study to havea 
chance against an open field of diligent and 
desperately experienced Japanese—why the 
chance was that her design would be lost in 








the mail some- 
where in the mid- 
dle wastes of the 
Pacific or at best 
cast aside to be 
forgotten in the 
dust of the Kyoto 
Museum. How 
strange that her 
design worked 
upon in a familiar 
New York should 
find its way to 
Kyoto, Kyoto in 
Japan, a some- 
what mythical 
island of cherry 
blossoms and di- 
minutive, brightly 
kimonoed Madame Butterflies. It was all 
very strange. And meanwhile the spring of 
New York followed upon its winter and the 
summer thrust hard upon the spring. Autumn 
rode loudly in, and the design sent to Kyoto in 
Japan became like the delightful indiscretions 
of youth, a vague but heart-warming recollec- 
tion of something irrevocably past. 

It was probably a very cold Christmas that 
year. Asa matter of fact, it was. We remem- 
ber it. A depressing Christmas. The com- 
munication bearing the Japanese stamps may 
have given her a sudden rapturous thrill, but 
there was a cynical postscript to this thrill. 
Bah, the design was being returned. Well, at 
least it wasn’t lost. She opened it, wondering, 
perhaps with but little curiosity now, what it 
looked like. It was so long since she had seen 
it. And then, as in the stories of the so satis- 
factory Grimm, the Christmas became less 





MORRIS GEST 


depressing. In fact, not depressing at all. 

Rather radiant, if all must be told. One of 

the things inclosed was a list—— 

NO. PRIZES DESIGNS DESIGNERS 

1. Gold Medal Carpet Masaichi, seki 

2. Gold Medal Patterned , Esther M. 
Paper Mattson 


She read no further. Another of the things 
was the gold medal. It is a beautiful medal, 
and we publish a photograph of it. 

Kyoto in Japan ceased to be a geographic 
expression. It became a symbol—of success. 

lt was our own great good fortune to re- 
produce in the Wor.Lp’s Work, for July, more 
than one example of Miss Mattson’s work. 





The World’s Work 


Not only the paintings of the Egyptian ob- 
jects but also the design of the cover on the 
magazine itself we owe to the felicity of her 
brush. Had Tut-Ankh-Amon been able from 
the tarnished magnificence of his tomb to 
award a gold medal for such work, he would 
have followed for a certainty the example of 
the excellent gentlemen of Kyoto in Japan. 


5 Sew 


What a pity that the late Horatio Alger, 
whose tales gave us at the age of thirteen such 
vivid inspiration and‘ encouragement, never 
knew and appreciated Mr. Morris Gest! 
What a figure about which to fling a story such 
as “From Bootblack to Merchant Prince”’ (or 
a like title) and send it forth, neatly bound in 
boards, to be ambition’s spur to penurious 
youth! With a reminiscent but cheerful sad- 
ness, Mr. Gest recalls that in the hard days of 
obscurity he was wont to buy a ticket for a 
production, spending thereon his last and 
loneliest sou. Then he would wait about and 
shortly after sell it at a profit. In itself there is 
nothing in such bargaining to attract com- 
mendation or even attention. One is apt to 
murmur “small pickings” and pass it over, but 
one would be wrong in so doing. For one 
night the boy Morris was told to be off. He 
was disconsolate. A livelihood destroyed. 
But there was one who had noticed his eager 
barterings and innocent speculations, one who 
read in that face now so familiar to artist and 
artiste, connoisseur and plain public, a resolve 
to win, a burning conviction that in himself he 
possessed great elements and promise, the 
germs of living creative art. It is so satis- 
factory to us that there was this deus ex 
machina to see that Fate did not overlook the 
boy Morris, for next day, that is, the day after 
his tragic dismissal from the field of finance 
around and about the box office, Morris, with 
a carte blanche from a prominent producer, 
was bound for Europe toengage foreign talent. 
Mark how swiftly victory emerges from ap- 
parent defeat. What a splendid crescendo 
and how like a book. 

And now Mr. Gest is probably the foremost 
artistic producer of the age. And perhaps, 
too, “ The Miracle”’ is a not unfitting title for 
this latest phase of his achievement. 


PS Se 


We are extremely fortunate in possessing as 
a political contributor Mark Sullivan, whose 
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equipment as such comprises all the attributes 
necessary to the significant and accurate treat- 
ment of political matter. 

Any one who surveyed the Democratic 
Convention in all its phases, when it was 
clamorous, when it was enthusiastic, or indig- 
nant, or somnolent, when, as at one period, it 
presented itself as hardly more than an em- 
battled parody of politics resolved into one 
brazen corporate throat bent upon extinguish- 
ing the unblessed gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, who had been desirous, or so it seemed 
to us, of no more crucial action than that of 
seconding the nomination first of the entire 
Anglo-Saxon race and then of a platform 
whose anonymity the tumult successfully pre- 
served—any one, we say, who surveyed it thus 
and then could come away to write dispassion- 
ately of action and issue, is of a truth superla- 
tively equipped. 

That Mark Sullivan is so equipped there is 
no question. 


He is dispassionate. He has the back- 


_ ground of wide experience and sound scholar- 


ship. Insight into political personalities, 
capacity for clear yet sympathetic writing, 
knowledge of practical politics as well-as of the 
abstractions of political ideas, all of these he 
possesses. 

We publish a short appreciation of his work 
that has appeared in The State of Columbia, 
South Carolina. Mr. Sullivan is the inter- 
preter of something that seems somewhat 
desperately at times to need the most able in- 
terpretation. 


Four years ago, in the contest between Cox and 
Harding, one of the minor sensations of the cam- 
paign occurred in the middle of October, when 
Mark Sullivan, in the hundred or more papers that 
were printing his political articles, began, on Octo- 
ber 16th, his forecast of the forthcoming election, 
with an article covering the West. In that article 
he said: 

“Cox’s fortunes in the West are in extremely 
poor shape. Such elements as support him are too 
diverse to be of real help. They antagonize each 
other, pull against each other, and neutralize each 
other. Instead of helping Cox they whipsaw him. 

: Cox will probably get not more than 
17, or at the outside 23, electoral votes out of 126 
in the West, leaving out of consideration the 
Democratic Southern states, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
and Texas.” 

To say that Cox would get not more than 17 
out of 126 electoral votes in the West was to imply 
that Cox would be defeated disastrously. And in- 





asmuch as this pre- 
diction came at a mo- 
ment when Cox, the 
Democrats, and the 
friends of the League 
of Nations were on 
the crest of a wave of 
hope, which had in- 
fected even some de- 
tached observers with 
the idea that Cox 
might win—because 
of this, Mr. Sullivan’s 
prediction created a 
sensation and was 
strongly contested. 

In the end it turned 
out that Cox got even 
less than 17, as a mat- 
ter of fact only 9, out 
of the 126 Western 
electoral votes. 

Those seeking the 
colored or partisan 
treatment of any sub- 
ject “handled” by Mr. Sullivan will be disap- 
pointed. He is an analyst, not a partisan. His 
monthly political articles in that fine periodical, 
the WorLp’s Work, have been an outstanding 
feature; in the staunch Republican—but not fa- 
natic—New York Tribune his work is also of con- 
spicuous interest. But in neither is that which is 
set down affected by the politics of the publication. 
The capable, observant student on the spot sets 
down his impressions and passes them on. 


PS Se 


Under the editorial portrait of Representa- 
tive Albert Johnson of Washington, published 
in the WorLp’s Work for June, the caption 
stated that future immigration as provided for 
by the Johnson Bill would be based upon the 
Census of 1910 rather than that of 1890. We 
beg to correct this error. It will, on the con- 
trary, be based on the Census of 1890. 


OS Se 


The first article of a series by Edward W. 
Bok will appear in the September issue of the 
Worvp’s Work. It is a study of the situa- 
tion in which the world in this day finds itself, 
a situation of which, writes Mr. Bok, money 
is king and commerce prime minister, and in 
which the destinies of nations are discussed 
and swayed from economic angles. 

Carl C. Dickey, whose articles on the coal 
situation in this country were published dur- 
ing the winter months, contributes the first of 
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a series of articles on “The Truth About the 
Newspapers.” Mr. Dickey was for many 
years on the New York Jimes and as an ex- 
perienced journalist has a mass of interesting 
and significant facts at his command. 

The second article of Rollin Lynde Hartt’s 
series, “ The Habit of Getting Divorces,” and 
the third of French Strother’s “ The Cause of 
Crime,”’ will also be features. Samuel Crow- 
ther writes on a particularly interesting sub- 
ject, that of the Ford Hospital, and a plan that 
may revolutionize the practice of doctors who 
are deep in the rut of traditional medical con- 
vention. 


A Se 


A most interesting letter in connection with 
Rollin Lynde Hartt’s series, “The Negro 
Comes North,” is this one from South Caro- 
lina. It seems that the medal has more sides 
than one would suppose. Certainly the situa- 
tion of the colored people here described would 
be difficult to better. 


To the Editor, Worip’s Work. 

Sir: | am reading with interest all articles in 
the WorLp’s Work, those on the Negro problem es- 
pecially, though often | wish the writer could come 
South and learn some things by personal observa- 
tion. | am the daughter of a Virginia planter, 
born and brought up on an old plantation. Born 
in 1862, | remember only the days of Reconstruc- 
tion, poverty, and hard work; | never even heard 
the term “slave” used. The colored people were 
our “servants” and they loved us always. My 
“Mammy” was the honored head of the nursery in 
our youth, and lived in the best tenant house (of 
three rooms) on the place in old age, and shared 
hard times with us, closing my father’s eyes when 
he died in 1802. 

For six years | have lived here in a new railroad 
town. Fifty years ago it was a flag station; now 
with its railroad shops it has a pay roll to white and 
colored of several millions each month. The 
colored children have a wonderfully equipped high 
school building here, built by the town, modern 
brick, with a big auditorium, domestic science, 
twelve grades, athletics, everything that the white 
children have, and they have also another beautiful 
grammar school of brick, with fine teachers all 
colored, athletic grounds, etc. The colored 
churches are on our best streets—built of brick, 
steam heat, stained glass windows, pipe organs, 
carpets, etc. and very large. The women have 
their clubs, and my cook, a fine woman, was a 
delegate to the State Federation of Colored Wo- 
men’s Clubs in May.. Her daughter in high school 
borrows Shakespeare’s plays from me. There is no 
segregation on a street near me. 


The colored people are buying and building neat 
homes, in country and town alike, and most of us 
feel that if they can better their conditions by 
going North, we are glad to see them go. As far as 
domestic service is concerned, the rule here is that a 
cook comes in the morning (late), cooks breakfast 
and a one o'clock dinner, washes dishes, and goes 
home. They are gone home by three o’clock. 
This is the rule all over the state. The women 
of the family do all the rest of the work. We have 
two fine hospitals here; both have colored wards. 
Our town has 12,000 population, a large section of 
it colored. 


PS Se 


How splendid a thing is the literal inter- 
pretation. Uncontaminated by imaginative 
flux and reflux it stands four square against 
fantasy, impregnable against fiction. Wil- 
liam G. Shepherd’s article, ‘Men Who Tithe,”’ 
published in the WorLp’s Work for July, elic- 
ited just such a little fortress of the sturdily 
exact. A man of affairs, in a sincere letter 
of appreciation and interest, asked one ques- 
tion which, so it was written, troubled him 
ereatly. Partnership with the Omnipotent in 
the form of tithing was in very truth a won- 
derful privilege, but here was the knot. 

“Did one tithe from one’s gross or one’s 
net income?”’ 

Net or gross, may such a one prosper. 


OS Se 


It has been told on quite excellent authority 
that Macaulay when only four years of age 
was a child whose periods awoke admiration 
in elderly hearers and a fearful amazement in 
his parents. 

The astonishment of that elderly lady who 
had, after the almost minute Thomas had 
spilled a cup of scalding tea over his hand, 
gently inquired as to whether his physical 
comfort had once more been restored, is pro- 
verbial among the biographers of the great 
historian. 

“Madam,” the little oddity had answered 
in tones that lacked naught save profundity 
to have been impressive from any rostrum, 
“Madam, the agony has somewhat abated.” 

The elderly lady’s senses swam. , 

Democrats all over the country in tones a 
trifle less gentle perhaps than hers inquired 
for some time as to the state in which their 
prodigy among conventions found itself. 

Fortunate the day when, hoarsely yet still 
with a certain praise-giving sonority, it too 
could reply, ‘““The agony is somewhat abated.” 





A bitte ion 
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